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* CHAPTER L 
jomr wadleeguo'b tbial. 

Hie Eurlj Jorispnideiice of New Bngland, hwlodhig « Sfeeieh of 
John Wadleig^g Trtel before Squire Wiafllow, for Sleeping ift 
Meeting on the Lord'n Daj; with a brief Beport of Lawyer 
Chandler's memorable Speech on the occasion. 

The pilgrim fiatihers of New England, and their 
children of the first and second generati(»is, aro justly 
renowned for their grave character, their noioral 
uprightness, which sometimes was rather more than 
perpendicular, and the vigilant circumspection which 
each one exercised over his neighbor aa well as himr 
8el£ It is true that Connecticut, from an industrious 
promulgation of her *^ Blue Laws," has acquired more 
fame on this score than other portions of the ^ univer- 
sal Yankee nation," but this negative testimony 
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against the rest of New England onght not to be 
allowed too much weight, for wherever the light of 
histo^ does gleam upon portions further ^' Down East," 
it shows a people not a whit behind Connecticut in 
their resolute enforcement of all the decencies of life, 
and their stem and watchful regard for the well-being 
of society. The justice of this remark will sufS- 
cientlj appear bj a few brief quotations from their 
judicial records. 

In the early court records of Kew Hampshire, in 
the year 1666, may be found the following entry : 

^^ The Qrand Jury do present the wife of Mathew 
Giles, for swearing and reviling the constable when he 
came for the rates, and likewise railing on the 
prudenshall men and their wives. Sentenced tQ .be 
whipped seven stripes, or to be redeemed with forty 
shillings, and to be bound to her good behavior." 

Another entry upon the records the same year is as 
follows : 

" The Grand Jury do present Jane Canny, the wife 
of Thomas Canny, for beating her son-in-law, Jerem 
Tibbetts, and his wife ; and likewise for striking 1 
nusband in a canoe, and giving him reviling speer 
Admonished by the court, and to pay two shil 
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If it is consistent with rational philosophy to draw 
an inference from two facts, we mi^t here consider 
it proved, that the pilgrim ladies of 1655 had consider- 
able hnman natnrQ in them. And from the following 
record the same year, it wonld appear also that there 
were some of the male gender among them at that 
day, who still exhibited a little of the old Adam. 

" Philip Edgerly, for giving ont ^ reproachM 
speeches against the worshipful Oaptain Weggen, is 
sentenced by tJie conrt to make a pnblic acknowledge- 
ment three several days ; the first day in t6e head of 
the train band ; the other two days are to be the most 
pnblic meeting days in Dover, when Oyster Eivei 
people shall be there present ; which is to be done 
within Ibnr months after this present day. And in 
case he doth not perform as aforesaid, he is to be 
whipped, not exceeding ten stripes, and to be fined 
five ponnds to the connty." 

The reader cannot bnt notice in this case, liast cited, 
with what stem purpose and judicial acumen the 
severity of the penalty is made to correspond with the 
enormity of the offence. The crime, it will be seen, 
was an aggravated one. The gentleman against whom 
the reproachful speeches were uttered was a Captain ; 
and not only a Captii ^nt a "Worshipful Captain. 
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Whether Oaptam Weggen wafl the commanding officer 
of the tram band, or not, does not appear ; but there 
was an appropriate fitness in requiring, that the crime 
of uttering reproachfhl speeches against am/y Captam^ 
should be publidj acknowledged at the head of the 
train hand. There the culprit would have to face all 
the officers, firom the captain down to the corpond, and 
all the soldiers, from the top to the bottom of the com- 
pany, could point the finger of scorn at him. 

But as the injured party in this case was a warship 
fvl captain, it was v^y proper that a penalty of a 
highor grade should be affixed to the sentence. Hence 
the withering exposure of the offender to make public 
acknowledgments on two several occasions^ ^^ to be 
the most public meeting days in Dover^ whe» Oyster 
River people 9haU &« there present.^^ 

Whatever may be said at the present day, as to the 
temperance reformation being of modem origin, it 
may be affirmed witbout hazard that tbe good people 
of New England two hundred years ago, were decided 
and strenuous advocates of J;emperance. They were 
not tee-totallers ; they did not prohibit the use of those 
" creature comforts " altogether ; but if any one among 
them proved to be a wine-bibber, or abused liis 
privilege of drinking, woe be to him, he had to feel the 
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fovee of the law and good goTmunont. Witofiss the 
following court record in New Hampshire, in 1667 : 

^^ Thomas Crawlie and Mathew Layn, presented for 
drinking fourteen pints of wine at one time. Fined 
tibree shillings and fonrpence, and two fees and 
sixpence." 

She good people of the province of Maine in those 
early days have also left proo^ that they were on the 
side of indnstrions and good habits and wholeaome 
inErtxuction. Their Grand Juries present as follows : 

"We present Charles Potum, for living an idle, 
laiy life, following no settled employment Major 
ifoyant Pembleton joined with the Selectmen of Oape 
Porpns to dispose of Potum according to law; and to 
put him under family govenmient.'' 

So it seems therewere some men, even in the earlj 
days of the Pilgrims, who enjoyed that more preva- 
lent luxury of modem times, living vmdeft fofrmby 
government. 

Again say the Grand Juiy, "We present the 
Selectmen of the town of Eattery, for not taking care 
that their children and youth be taught their cate- 
chism and education according to law." 

They took good care in those good old times, that 
die dealings between man and man should be on 
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CHAPTER L 
tasM waduogh's tbial. 

Tbe Eulj Jnrispradence of New England, hieliidiiig a Sfceieh of 
John Wadleic^g Trial befiore Sqaire Wiaalow, for SKee]^ ift 
Meeting on tira Lord'n Day; with a brief Report of Lawyer 
Chandler's memorable Speech on the occasion. 

The pilgrim fathers of !N'ew England, and their 
children of the first and second generaticHis, are justly 
renowned f<M* their grave character, their moral 
uprightness, which sometimes was rather more than 
perpendicular, and the vigilant circumspection which 
each one exarcised over his neighbor as well as himr 
self! It is true that Cionnecticut, from an industrious 
promulgation of her *^ Blue Laws," has acquired more 
fiune on this score than other portions of the ^ univer> 
sal Yankee nation," but this negative testimony 
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against the rest of New England onght not to be 
allowed too much weighty for wherever the light of 
history does gleam upon portions further ^' Down East/' 
it shows a people not a whit behind Cionnecticut in 
their resolute enforcement of all the decencies of life, 
and their stem and watchful regard for the well-being 
of society. The justice of this remark will suffi- 
ciently appear by a few brief quotations, jfrom their 
judicial records. 

In the early court records of New Hampshire, in 
the year 1655, may be found the following entry : 

" The Grand Jury do present the wife of Mathew 
Giles, for swearing and reviling the constable when he 
came for the rates, and likewise railing on the 
prudenshall men and their wives. Sentenced to .be 
whipped seven stripes, or to be redeemed with forty 
shillings, and to be bound to her good behavior.'^ 

Another entry upon the records the same year is as 
follows : 

" The Grand Jury do present Jane Canny, the wife 
of Thomas Canny, for beating her son-in-law, Jeremy 
Tibbetts, and his wife ; and likewise for striking her 
nusband in a canoe, and giving him reviling speeches. 
AdmonisLed by the court, and to pay two shillings 
and sixpence." 
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If it is consistent with rational philosophy to draw 
an inference from two facts, we might here consider 
it proved, that the pilgrim ladies of 1655 had consider- 
able human nature in them. And from the following 
record the same year, it wonld appear also that there 
were some of the male gender among them at that 
day, who still exhibited a little of the old Adam. 

"Philip Edgerly, for giving ont^ reproachful 
speeches against the worshipM Captain Weggen, is 
sentenced by the court to make a public acknowledge- 
ment three several days ; the first day in t6e head of 
the train band ; the other two days are to be the most 
public meeting days in Dover, when Oyster Rivei 
people shall be there present ; which is to be done 
within fbur months after this pres^it day. And in 
case he doth not perform as aforesaid, he is to be 
whipped, not exceeding ten stripes, and to be fined 
five pounds to the county." 

The reader cannot but notice in this case, last cited, 
with what stem purpose and judicial acumen the 
severity of the penalty is made to correspond with the 
enormity of the offence. The crime, it will be seen, 
was an aggravated one. The gentieman against whom 
the reproachful speeches were uttered was a Captain ; 
and not only a Captain, but a Worshipful Captain. 
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Whether Oaptain Weggen was the commanding officer 
of the train band, or not, does not appear ; bnt there 
was an appropriate fitness in requiring, that the crime 
of uttering reproachfbl speeches against amy Captam^ 
should be publicly acknowledged at the head of the 
train hand. There the culprit would have to face all 
the officers, from the captain down to the corpoiml, and 
all the soldiers, firom the top to the bottom of the com- 
pany, coidd point the finger of scorn at him. 

But as the injured partj in this case was a vxyraki^ 
fvl captain, it was verj proper that a penalty of a 
highftr grade should be affixed to the sentence. Hence 
the withering exposure of the offender to make public 
acknowledgments on two several occasions, " to be 
the most public meetlDg days in Dorer^ whe» Oyeter 
Miver people shaU he there preeent.^^ 

Whatever may be said at the present day, as to the 
temperance reformation being of modem origin, it 
may be affirmed without hazard that the good people 
of New England two hundred years ago, were decided 
and strenuous advocates of J»mperance. They were 
not tee-totallerB ; they did not prohibit the use of those 
" creature comforts " altogether ; but if any one among 
them provedl to be a wine-bibber, or abused his 
privilege of drinking, woe be to him, he had to feel the 
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tone of the law and good goTmunent. Witnon iha 
following court record in New Hampehire, in 1657 : 

^^lliomas Grawlie and Mathew Layn, presented for 
drinking fourteen pints of wine at one time. Fined 
three shillings and fonrprace, and two fees and 
flizpenee.'' 

^e good people of the province of Maine in those 
early days have also left proof, that they were on the 
side of industrious and good habits and wholesome 
instniolion. Their Grand Juries preseiit as follows : 

""We present Charles Potum, for living an idle, 
lai;f life, following no settled employment. Major 
Bryant PemUeton joined with the Selectmen of Oape 
Porpus to dispose of Potnm according to law,* and to 
put him imder family government." 

80 it seems therewere some men, even in the eariy 
days of the Pilgrims, who enjoyed that more preva- 
lent luxury of modem times, living under famSy 

Again say the Grand Jury, "We present the 
Selectmen of the town of Kittery, for not taking care 
that their children and youth be taught their cate- 
chism and education according to law.'' 

lliey took good care in those good ol<r times, that 
the dialings between man and man should be on 
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equitable and fair principles, and withiftit extortion? 
In 164:?, the Grand Jury say — 

" Imprimis, we do present Mr. John Winter, of 
Kichmond's Island, for extortion; for that Thomas 
Wise, of Casco, hath declared upon his oaih that he 
paid unto Mr. John Winter a noble (six shillings and 
eightpence), for a gallon of aqua vitsd, about two 
months since ; and further, he declareth that the said 
Winter bought of Mr. George Luxton, when he was 
last in Casco Bay, a hogshead of aqua vitsd fbr seven 
pounds sterling." 

The punishment inflicted on Mr. John Winter, for 
extorting from his customer two hundred per cent 
profit on his merchandise, is not stated; but if one 
Thomas Wamerton, who flourished in the neighbor- 
hood at that time, had any agency in fixing the 
penalty, it probably went rather hard with him ; for 
this latter gentleman must have had a special interest 
in keeping the price of the article down, inasmuch as 
it is related of him, that in taking leave of a friend, 
who was departing for England, ^^he drank to him $ 
pint of hill-devil, alias rum, at a draught." 

Juliana Cloyse, wife to John Cloyse, was ''f 
•ented for \ talebearer from house to house, sett 
difiSnrencM ^tween nei^hbora." It was 
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fortnne of Juliana do jne that she lived at too early 
an age of the world. Had her lot been cast in this 
day and generation, she would probably have met 
with no such trouble. 

Thomas Tailor was presented ^^ for abusing Captain 
F. Eaynes, being in authority, for thee4ng and thati- 
eii^'of him, and m^y other abusive speeches." 

At a town meeting in Portsmouth, March 12, 1672, 
^ voted, that if any shall smoke tobacco in the meet- 
ing-house at any pubHe meeting, he shall pay a fine 
of five shillings, for the benefit of the town." 

In a previous year, September 25th, at a town 
meeting, it was ^ordered that a cage be made, or 
some other means be invented by the Selectmen, to 
jpumsh stick ds deep or take tobacco on the Lord's 
day, at meeting, in the time of the public exercise." 

It appears from this record that the town reposed 
xmlimited confidence in the in/ventwe powers of the 
Selectmen ; and it appears also that the energetic 
order of the town, passed on this occasion, was a few 
years afterwards successfully carried into practical 
operation. The following is preserved on the town 
records, July 24, 1771. 

** The Selectmen agree with John Pickering to huild 
% caf/e twdoofeet equofre^ with stocks wUhm U^ a/nd a 
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piUory nn tM top^ comeM$nt $p<$o$frmn ths wM 
end itf the fjimtmg-howe.^^ 

Thus &r w^ liave confined oxunielyes to official 
records ; but some of the unoffieial and imwritten 
records of ihode days are of equal importaocQ to be 
transmitted to posterity, <»ie of which it is oqr present 
purpose to endeavor to resone from oblivion^ 

The affair of the oage» with ptocks inside^ and a pil- 
lory on the tq^ seryed to wak^ i^ the oongrqpition 
for a while, so that no cme was cau^ napping or 
chewing tobacco in tb^ me^ting^hous^ doring ikfi 
public exercjaes for seyeral SabbatJis after this inven- 
tion of the Beleetmen became a ^^fia^ £Eu^t" at the 
west end of the meetiog^nse^ Aa the novelty of the 
thing wore off, however, the terror in some degree 
seemed to depart with it There was a visibly care- 
lessness on tiie part of several old offenderSi who were 
observed to relax their attention to the si^viees, wear- 
ing very sleepy looks, sometimes yawning, and Qcca* 
sionally putting themselves into unseemly positions, 
concealing their faces, so that the searching sci utin^ 
of old Deacon Winslow himself could not decide for 
certainty whether they were asleep or not 

Among tbese delinquents, John TVadleigh seemed 
to be the most eoprpicuoosi o|i^ leaning his hs^d so 
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at to Idde hia c^es dnriqg luilf s6finon tiiB^ Uewai 
ako gruff and stubbom whm qmeitiimed tm Urn aab- 
jact. So marked waa the pmodioid reeling of Ms head, 
•ihat Beacon Winslow bdgan to watch him aa>narrow- 
1 J aa a cat would a mouse. Kot that the Deacon 
neglected the aermmi ; he alwaji tocdc oaire of that 
matter, and tor bia own edification, ae well aa an esE* 
ample to the congregation, he iteadilj kept one eye 
on the miniater, while theoth^ waaon John Wadlel^ 
There began to be londrj ahmgB of the abooldeva 
a^ong the knowing onea of the congregation, and 
remarks were occaaionally dropt, such as ^ Don't yon 
believe John Wadleigh waa adeep dtiring half the 
aarmon yesterday I" with the rq?ly, ^*Why yes, I 
know he was ; but he mnat look ont, or he'U buy the 
rabbit, for Deacon /Winalow keeps his eyci upon him, 
and if he don't make an example of him before long^ 
I w(Hi't gaess again." 

It was whispered by some, who were ont of the pale 
ot the church, that the Deacon's watchful powers with 
regaicL to Wadleigh were a little more acute in con- 
sequence of Wadleigh's having over'-reached. him 
smnewhat in the sale of a cow, at which the Deacoi^ 
who prided himself cm his sound judgment, it was 
all^;ed, always felt a little mortifiad. The Deaeoii 
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hoTverer was a very upright Bpecimen of the old 
puritai) race, and it is not probable his sense of justice 
and right was inuch warped. True, he manifested con- 
siderable zeal in looking after the delinquencies of 
John Wadleigh, but his ^' zeal was according to know- 
ledge ;" he knew Wadleigh to be a disregarder of the 
Sabbath, sleepj^headed and proficuie, and he did there- 
fore feel a zealous and charitable desire to administer 
to him a little wholesome reprooi^ provided it could 
be done in a just, lawful, and Christian manner. 

He even felt it excusable, to accomplish so good^a 
purpose, to enter into a pious fraud with Parson 
Moody. He had observed that though Wadleigh 
generally appeared to be asleep at the close of the 
sermon, yet when the congregation inmiediately rose 
up to prayers, he always managed some how or other 
to be up with them^ but with a flushed face and 
guilty countenance. The Deacon believed, and it 
was the general opinion, that, Wadleigh was asleep 
on these occasions^ and that when the congregation 
began to rise, it always awoke him. He therefore 
suggested to Parson Moody, that on the next Sabbath, 
at the dose of the sermon, instead of immediately 
commencing^his prayers, he should sit quietly down 
three or four minutes, as thouglh he were % little 
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fiitigaed, or had some notes to look over, and see 
whether Wadleigh would not continae to sleep on, 
while the attention of every one awake wonld of 
oourse be attracted to the Parson. Ttiis litde plan 
was tried, but without any Y&ry satisfactory result 
It added something to the presumptive testimony in 
the case, but nothing clear and positive. Wadleigh 
held his head down about half a minute Bfb&r the 
monotonous tones of the preacher's voice had ceased 
to Ml upon his ear, when he started suddenly, rose to 
his feet, looked round a moment confusedly, and sat 
down again. 

. At last, however, repeated complaints having been 
made to the Grand Jury, they saw fit to "present 
John Wadleigh for a common sleeper on the Lord's 
day, at the publique meeting," a thing which Deacon 
"Winslow earnestly declared they ought to have done 
weeks before they did. 

The Deacon was in fact the most important person- 
age in town, being not only the first officer in the 
church, but also a civil magistrate, before whom most 
of the important causes in the place were tried. Of 
course ih^offender Wadleigh, when the Grand Jury 
had once caught him in then* net, had a pretty fair 
chance of having Justice meted out to him. Th^ 
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jorj met earlj on Hoxuiaj m<»iiing9 . and the firat 

jusineflB before them was the case of Wadleigh, 

against whom a fresh lot of complaints had come in. 

They were not long in finding a biU against him a. 

above-mentioned, and a warrant was pnt into the 
hands of Sill Gleaves, the constable, to hnnt Wad- 

leigh up, and take him before Peacon 'Squire Wins^ 

low, and summon in the witnesses for his triaL 

Bill Qleaves tipped his hat to the 'Squire as he 
went by. upon his official duties, and gave him to 
understand what was going on. Whereupon 'Squire 
Winslow proceeded to put his house in court-order, 
having the floor of his large open hall, where he gen- 
erally held his courts, swept and newly sanded, and 
things all put to rights. One o'clock was the hour 
appointed £or the trial, for as the neighborhood all 
dined at twelve, the 'Squire said that would give 
them an opportunity to go to the work with a full 
stomach and at their leisure. 

Accordingly, at one o'clock the parties began to 
assemble in the halL 'Squire Winslow, who believed 
that a pipe after dinner was a good settler to the 
stomach, and always practised accordingly, came in 
with a pipe in his mouth, his spectacles resting on the 
^op ot his forehead, and taking a comfortable positiQA 
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in his dhair, placed liis feet, where he had a perfeel 

right ta place tiielfl, hemg in a land of lit erty, and 

in his own house, 'tipom the top of ths table. The 

priacmer, wlk> had been foni^ adeep in his chair at 
his own dinner table, was taken away suddenly, like 

Gineinnatns or Putnam from the ploiigh, and Inxyo^ 

into court, it^ a^hewae,m\na shirt sleeves, and 

placed at the other end of the table, opposite the feet 

^ Jp GamaHeL Lawyer Chandler, who was always Qn 

^and to help the 'Squire along in all knotiy cases, 

appeared with book in hand ready to lay down the 

low and testimony. Lawyer Stebbins was allowed 

by the courtesy of the court to take his seat by the 

side of the prisoner to see that he had fair play shown 

him. Sill Cleaves, tho constable, took his seat a 

little behind the 'Squire, crossed his legs^ and fell to 

smoking a cigar with great oomposura 

'Squire Window's fSuthlul btdl dog, Jowler, whose 

duty it was to keep order in the house, took his 

watchful station under the table, directly under his 

master's feet, ready for any emergency. While the 

constable's dog, Trip, who had done his part in run* 

ning down the game and getting it housed, felt that 

his duties were over, and caring but little for the 

ttxwsk scene, he had stretched himself iip<HaL the floc»r, 
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and was as sound asleep as ever Jchn Wadleigh was 
in clinrcL The other witnesses AS spectators pre* 
sent were too numerous to mention. 

The indictment was read, and the prisoner called 
upon to answer, who, at the suggestion of Lawyer 
Stebbins, replied, "Not guilty;" at which Deacon 
'Squire Winslow shook his head, and remarked in a 
low tone, " "We shall see about that." 

•He first point made by Lawyer Chandler, walj 
that t?ie prisoner shovldprave his irmocence; and he 
argued the point with much force and eloquence. It 
was no easy matter to prove that a man was actually 
asleep, but it was easy enough for a man to prove 
that he was awake. Therefore, from the nature of 
the case, the burden of the proof ought to lly upon 
the prisoner. " Now, we charge that on sundry occa- 
sions, Wadleigh was asleep in church, against the 
laws of the town and the well-being of society. 
Now, if he was not so asleep, let him prove his cdihi. 
A criminal always has a right to an alibi if he can 

• 

prove it. May it please your honor, I take that 
ground," said Chandler, "and there I stick; I call 
upon the prisoner to prove his oZiM." 

Lawyer Stebbins stoutly contended that the dlibi 
could not apply in this case. He had nev^r heard 
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nor read of its being nsed in any case except mnrder. 
And the wisdoiii W the conrt finally oyermled that it 
belonged to the proeecntors to prove the sleep. 

"Wen, if that be the case,^ said Chandler, "I 
moye, yonr honor, that Solomqn Yonng be sworn. 
I had no*idea the bnrden of proof iras going to lay 
on ns, bnt still Fve come prepared for it.'' 

Solomon Yonng was sworn, and took the stand. 
'^ Questian ty Chandler. — Do yon know that John 
Wadleigh sleeps in meeting? 

Witness. — I gaess taint no secret ; I don't ^know 
anybody but what does know it 

Chandler. — ^Well, do you know it? That's the 
question. * 

Stebljins objected to the question. It was a lead- 
ing question, and they had no right to put leading 
questions to the witness. 

Chandler. — Well, then, let the court put the 
questions. 

Justice Wmslow. — What do you know about 
John 'W'adleigh's sleeping in meeting? 

Witness. — I know aU about it, taint no secret, 
1 guess. 

Justice.— Th^n tell us all about it; that's just 
what we want to know. 



k^Jr 
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(scratchiiig his head)^ — Well, the long 
and short c^ it isi John Wadleigh ie a hard worken 
man. That us he wcurks mighty hard doing nothuig; 
and that's the hardest wcvk there is done. IfU make 
a feller sleepy q[(ucker than poppy leases. So it 
stands to reason that Wadleigh ironld naterally be a 
very sleepy sort of a person. Well, Paraon Moody's 
sarmons are^ sometimes naterally pretty long, and the 
weather is sometimes naterally eonsiderable wann, 
and the sarmons is some times rather heavy-like. 

"Stop, stop," said 'Squire Winslow, "no reflec- 
tions upon Parson Moody ; that is not what you w«?e 
called here for." 

Witness. — ^I den't cast no reflections on Parson 
Moody. I was only telling what I know about John 
Wadleigh's sleepveig in meeting ; and it's my opinion, 
especially in warm weather, that sarmons that are 
heavy-like and an hour long naterally have a 
tendency — 

" Stop, stop, I say," said 'Squire Winslow, " if you 
repeat any of these reflections on Parson Moody again^^- 
ril commit you to the cage for contempt of court" 

Witnes8.-^1 don't cast no reflections on Parson 
Moody. I was only telhog what I knew about John 
Wadleigh's sleeping in meeting. 
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^Squire Window. — W^ go on, sad tell as all 
about that; you want called hsa^ to testify about 
Pftrson Mood J. 

ir«^n«M.-*-Tluifs what Fm trjing to do^ if jon 
wouldn't keep putlii^ me out And its nrjr opinion 
ki warm weaiier, Mks is oosuaderaUe i^ to deep in 
meeting; especiallj when the sarmon-^ mean 
espeeiallj nHben diej get {xrattjr tired. ' I know I find 
it pretfy hard work to ^ bj soTenthl j aad eightidj 
in the sannon myself; but if I (mce get by tibere, I 
gen^sally get into a kind of waking train agBi%and 
make out to wea&er it. But it isn't so with Wad- 
lei^; Fro generally noticed if he b^ns to gape at 
terenthly and eighthly, its a gone goose with him 
before he gets through ten&ly , and he has to look out 
fiir another prop to his head somewhere^ tor his neck 
isn't ffi&S Plough to hold it up/ * And from tenthly up 
to ffixteenthly he's dead as s door nail ; till the Amen 
brings^e people up to prayers, and then Wadleigh 
eomes up with a jerk, jest like opening a jaek-knife. 
^ StMinij cross-examining the witness.— Mr. Young, 
how do you know that Wadleigh is asleep on these 
occasions you q>eak ^! 

Wiinms.'-'^^xmt he is ; eirerybody says he fe.** 

S^ebinm.'--^ThsA ti wo don't want yon to 
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tell nfl what OTorybody saye. Yon most toll hoto 
you know he ia asleep ? 

Witnesa. — Well, cause he begins to gape at eev- 
«nthly and eighthly, and props his head up at teuthly, 
and don't stir again till the Amen. 

Ste^Aim. — ^Well how do you know he is asleep at 
that timof 

Witn^M. — Canso when I see him settle down in 
that kind of way, and cover hia face np so I can't see 
Iiis eyes, I know he's asleep. 

St^tbing. — 'That's no proof at all ; the witneffl only 
knows he was asleep because he couldn't see his eyes. 

Chandler. — Well, this witness has proved that the 
prisoner exhibited all the outward signs of sleep ; now 
I will introduce one to show that ho also exhibited 
internal evidence of being asleep. Your honor must 
know tliat it is a law in phyaica and metaphysics, and 
tlie universal science of medicine, that being deprived 
of one sense sharpens the other senses in a most won- 
derful degree. Kow I move your honor that my 
blind &iend here behind me, Jonathan Staples, be 
sworn. 

Jonathan Staples was sworn accordingly. 

Chandler. — Kow, Staples, do yon know that John 
Wadleigh sleeps in meeting 1 



Staples. — Yes, I do. 

Chandler. — ^Do you know itt 

Siaptee. — ^Yes, I know it 

Sqwre WimUno. — Sino do you know itt 

JStaples.^-'Whjy don't I hear him deep erery Sab- 
rath} Hi 

CA<m{2Z^.---What ig the state of jonr hearing! 

SbwpleB. — It is as sharp as a needle with two. pi^ts. 
• Chomdler. — Can you always tell by a person's 
breathing, whether he is asleep or awake } 

^cufpleB. — Jest as easy as I can tell whether Fm 
asleep or awake myself. 

CJumcO^. — Tell ns where yon sit in meeting, and 
how yon know Wadleigh is asleep. 

Steeples. — -Well, I goes to meeting of a Sabbath, 
and commonly takes my seat in the seventh seat at 
the west end of the meeting-honse. And John Wad- 
leigh he sets in the sixth seat, and that brings him 
almost light afore me. All the first part of the exer- 
cises he has a wakmg breath, tiU it gets along into 
the sarmon, say abont seventhly or eighthly, and then 
he begins to have a sleepy breath ; and when it gets 
along into tenthly, he commonly goes it like a porpns. 

Sjwre Winabno. — Do you know him to be asleep 
at these times i 
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Stwplea. — ^I gaees I du ; I dont Bee bow I ooiild hdp 
it. I know him to be asleep jeet bb well ab I know 
I'm awake. 

Squire Wtntiouf. — Welly that's Boffioieiiti unless 
Mr. Stebbins wishes to ask any qnestionB. 

StebbvM. — ^Now, Staples, do you pretend to say that 
you can tell John Wadleigh's breaih from the breath 
of any other person in meeting? 

Stwples. — Sartainly I do. Aint everybody's breath 
pitched on a different key ! There's as much diflEior* 
ence in breathing as there is in speaking. 

Chandler. — ^I'm willing, your honor, to rest the 
cause here. I have a plenty more witnesses as good 
as these, but I consider the case so clearly proved that 
it is hardly necessary to bring on any more unless my 
friend Stebbins should offer anything on the other 
side which may need to be answered. 

StethvM. — ^I dont consider it necessary, may it jdease 
your honor, for me to say a single word. I dont con- 
sider that there has been the least particle of evidence 
offered here yet, to prove that John Wadleigh ever 
slept a wink in meeting in all his life. And surely 
your honor wont convict this man without any proof 
at all against him. Look at the evidence, sir ; what 
loes it amount to ? One man has seen him lean hai 
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head, and another has heard him breathe ; and that 
is the sum total. Why, sir, if you convict a man on 
such evidence as this, no man is safe. Every man, is 
liable to lean his head and to breathe in meeting. 
And if that is to be considered evidence of sleep, I 
repeat, who is safe ? No, sir ; as I said before, I dont 
consider it necessary for me to say one word on the 
subject, for there has been no evidence offered to 
prove the offence charged. 

Here Lawyer Chandler rose with fire in his eyes 
and thunder on hk tongue. 

May it please your honor, said he, I am astonished, 
I am amazed at the hardihood and effrpntery of my 
learned fi-iend, the counsel on the opposite side of this 
cause. Why, sir, if there ever was a case made out 
in any court under heaven, by clear, positive, and 
irresistible evidence, it is this. Sir, I say, sir, evidence 
as clear as sunshine and irresistible as thunder. Tes^ 
sir, as irresistible as thunder. First, sir, an nnina- 
peachable witness swears to you, that lie sees the cnX- 
prit Wadleigh, the prisoner at the bar, gapmg in 
ing and exhibiting all the signs of going to sleep 
then he sees him flatting away and innzzling about t^^ 
find i^prop for his head. Kow, sir, men don't want 
prop for their heads when they are awake, it s o - 
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^hen they ore asleep they want a prop for their lieadi^ 
sir. Well, now sir, follow the prisoner along a little 
farther, and what do we find, sir! Do we find him 
wide awake, sir, and attending to the seryices as a 
Christian and as a man onght to do ! Ko, sir. We 
find him from tenthlj up to sixteenthlj, as dead as a 
door nail. Them's the witnesses' words, sir, as dead 
as a door nail. What next, sir ? Why, then the wit- 
ness swears to yon, that when the congregation rise 
np to prayers, Wadleigh comes up with a jerk, jest 
Eke opening a jack-knife. Them's the witnesses' very 
words, sir. Now, sir, persons that's awake don't get 
up in meeting in that kind of style. It's only them . 
that's waked up out of a sudden sleep, that comes up 
with a jerk, like the opening of a jack-knife, sir. 
What stronger proof do we need, or rather what 
stronger proof could we have, of all the outward signs 
ofsleep, than we have from this witness? With regard 

a 

to the internal evldencJe of sleep, another witness 
swears to you that he hears Wadleigh asleep every '^^ 
Sabbath ; that he can tell when a person is asleep 
or awake by his breathing, as easily as he can tell 
whether he's asleep or awake himself. This wit- 
ness swears to you that during the first part of the 
exerdses Wadleigh has a waking breath, and. when 
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the minister gets along to seyenthly and eighthly he 
begins to have a very sleepy breath. Well, sir, whai 
the minister gets to tenthly, the witness swears to yon 
that Wadleigh commonly goes it like a porpns. Yes, 
sir, so sonnd asleep, that's the inference, so sonnd 
asleep, that he goes it like a porpns. 

Sir, I will not say another word. I will not waste 
words upon a case so strong, so clear, and so perfectly 
made out If .this evidence doesn't. pfove the culprit 
Wadleigh to be a common sleeper in meetin on the 
Lord's day, then there is no dependence to be placed 
in human testimony. Sir, I have done. Whether 
I this man is to be convicted or not, I clear my skirts ; 

s 

and when posterity shall see the account of this trial, 
should the culprit go clear, they may cry out " judg- 
ment has fled to brutish beasts and men have lost 
. their reason ;" but they shall not say Chandler did 
not do his duty. 

The effect of this speech on the court and audience 
was tremendous. It was some nanutes before a word 
was spoken, or any person moved. All eyes still seem- 
ed to be rivetted upon Squire CShandler. At last 
Squire Winslow spoke. 

This is a very dear case, said he ;. there can be no 
^ question of the prisoner's guilt ; and he is sentenced 
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to be e ifinecl in the CRge four hours, and in the stvichft'^ 
one he r. Constable Cleaves will take charge of the"] 
prisooer, and see the sentence properly executed. 
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CHAPTER n. 

YANKEB OHBISIMAS. 

The autumnal holiday peculiar to New England !b Thanksgiving , 
while in the middle and southern States the great domestic festi- 
val is more generally at Christmas or New t&S^%, Whether the 
following historical sketch, therefore, applies with more propriety 
to Christmas or Thanksgiving, must depend in some degree upon 
the latitude in which Mr. Solomon Briggs resides. 

"IText Thursday is Christmas," said Mrs. Briggs, 
as she came bustling out of the kitchen into the long 
dining-room, and took her seat at the breakfast table, 
where her husband, Mr. Solomon Briggs, wd all the 
children, being ten in number, were seated before 
her. K Mrs. Briggs was the last at the table, the 
circumstance must not be set down as an index to 
her character, for she was a restless, stirring body, 
and was never the last anywhere, without good 
cause. From cliildhood she had been taught to 
believe that the old adage, " the eye of the master 
does more work than both his hands," applied 
equally well to the mistress, h die was 
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in all parts of the house at once, not only working 
with her own hands, but overseeing everything that 
was done by others. Indeed, now that we have said 
tijiis mnch in favor o.' Mrs. Briggs, a doe regard to 
impartial justice requires us to add, that Mr. Briggs 
}jimself, though a very quiet sort of a man, and not 
of so restless and mercurial a temperament as liis 
wife, could hardly be said to be less industriona. 
JIiH guiding motto through life had been— 

** He that bj the ploagh would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive." 

And most literally had he been governed by the 
precept He was, in short, an industrious,. thriving 
New England fiumer. His exact location it is not 
our purpose here to disclose. We give our £Eur 
readers, and unfiedr, if we have any, the whole range 
of New England, from the shore of Oonnecticut to 
the Gh'een Mountains, and from Mount Hope to 
Moosehead Lake, to trace him out But we shall 
not point to the spot, lest Mr. Solomon Briggs, seeing 
his own likeness brought home to his own door, 
might think us impertinent for meddling with family 
affairs. 

To go back to our starting point — ^Mrs. Briggs, 
who had stopped in the kitchen till the last moment^. 
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IB. order to see the last dish properly prepared for 
breakfast, came herself at last to the table. 

^^Kext Thursday is Christmas," said she, ^^and 
nothing done yet to prepare for it I do wish we 
could ever have things in any sort of season." 

At tiie mention of Christmas the children's eyes 
all brightened, from James, the eldest, who was 
twenty-one, down to Mary, who was but two years 
old, and who, of course, knew nothing about Christ- 
mas, but looked smiling and bright because aU the 
rest did. 

Mr. Briggs, however, who considered the hat 
remark as having a little bearing upon hintisel:^ 
replied— "That he should think three days was time 
enough to get a Christmas dinner of a Christmas 
sup^r good enough for any common sort of folks." 

"It would be time enough to get it," said l^rs. 
Briggs, " if we had anyiiung to get it with ; but we 
haven't a mite of flmr in the house, nor no meat for 
the nunce pies, and there aint no poultry killed yet^ 
neithwl" 

" Well, well, mother," said Mr. Briggs, very mod* 
erately, and with a half sniile, "just be patient a 
little, and you shall have as much Christmas as you 
want* Tliere's a bushel of as good wheat as ever was 
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ground, I put into a bag on Saturday; James caa 
take a horse and cany it to mill this morning, and 
in two hours you may have a bushel of good flour. 
You've got butter enough and lard enough in the 
house, and if you want any plums or raisins, or any 
such sort of things, James may call at Haskall's 
store, as he comes home from mill, and get what 
you want Then Mr. Butterfield is going to kill a 
beef critter this morning, and I'm going to have a 
quarter, so that before noon you can have a hxmdred 
weight of beef to make your mince pies of, and if 
that aint enough, I'll send to Mr. Butterfield's for 
another quarter. And then there is five heaping 
cart loads of large yellow punMns in the bam, and 
there is five cows that give a good mess of milk; 
and you've got spices and ginger, and molasses, and 
sugar enough in the house, so I don't see as there 
need be any difficulty but what we might have 
punkin pies enough for all hands. And as for the 
poultry, it'll be time enough to kill that to-morrow 
morning; and if two turkeys aint enough, I'll kill 
four, l^esides a bushel basket full of chickens. So 
now go on with your birds'-egging, and make your 
Christmas as fast as you please, and as much of it." 
When this speech was ended, the children clapped 
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fheir hands and laughed, and said, ^^;^eyer fear 
father — ^he always brings it out right at last." 

From that hour forth, for three days, there war 
unusual hurry and bustle throughout the house of 
Solomon Briggs. In the kitchen particularly there 
was constant and great commotion. The oven was 
hot froin morning till night, and almost from night 
tiU morning. There was baking of pound cake, and 
plum cake, and sponge cake, and Christmas cake, 
and Kew Year's cake, and all sorts of cake that 
could be foxmd in the cook book. Then there 
were ovens full of mince pies, and apple pies, and 
custard pies, and all sorts of pies. The greatest 
display of pies, however, was of the pumpkin tribe. 
There were " punkin pies" baked on large platters for 
Chrittmafi dinner, and others on large plates for 
breakfast and supper a month afterwards; and others 
still, in saucers, for each of the small children. In 
the next place, tU|i^ ^^^^ ^ P^ ^^ plum puddings, 
baked in the largest sized earthen pots, and Indian 
puddings and custard puddings to match. And then 
the roastings that were shown up on the morning of 
Christmas were in excellent keeping with the rest of 
the preparations. Besides a fine sirloin of beef, two 
firt tozkejB w^re roasted, two geese, and a half a 

2* 
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dozen chickens. And then another half dozen of 
chickens were made into an enormons chicken pie, 
and baked in a milk pan. 

A query maj arise, perhaps, in the mind of the 
reader, why such a profusion of food should be 
cooked up at once for a. single family, aad that 
family, too, not unreasonably large, though respectable 
in number, for it did not count over sixteen, includ- 
ing domestics, hired help and all. This is a very 
natural error for the reader to fall into, but it is kh 
error nevertheless. Tliis array of food was not pre- 
pared for a single family; but for a numeroxis 
company, to be made np from many families in the 
neighborhood. The truth was, Mr. Briggs was well 
to do in Ihe world, a circumstance owing to his long 
course of patient industry and economical habits. 
Several of his children were now nearly men and 
women grown, full of life and fond of fun, as most 
young folks are. Mrs. Briggs wm was very fond <tf 
society, and a little vain of her smart family of chil- 
dren, as well as of her good cooking. From these 
premises, a gathering of several of the neighbors at 
Mr. Briggs's house, to eat a Christmas dinner, and a 
still larger company of young folks towards night, to 
spend a Christmas evening would not be a very 
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unnatural consequence. Such ^o(l8 the consequence, 
as we shall presently see. 

We shall not stop to give a particular account of 
the dinner, as that was a transaction performed in the 
daytime, openly and above-board, and could be seen 
and understood by everybody; but the evening 
cc»npany, and the supper, and the frolic, as they 
were hid from tiie world by the darkness rf the night, 
need more elucidation. We must not dismiss the 
dinner, however, without remarking that it fullfiUed 
every expectation, and gave entire satisfaction to all 
parties. A table of extra lengtii was q>read in the 
long dining hall, which was graced by a goodly circle 
of elderly people, besides many of the middle-aged 
and the yoimg. And when we state that the loin of 
beef was reduced to a skeleton ; that two turkeys, one 
goose, and five chickens, vanished in the twinkHng of 
a case-knife ; that the large milk pan, containing the 
chicken-pie, was i||gpU»(|0d and cleared to the very 
bottom ; and that three or four large pu idings and a 
couple of acres of " punkin pie " were Bm<mg the 
things lost in the dessert^ we thi n k it has been suffi-* 
ciently diown that due respect was paid to Mrs. 
Bliss's dinner, and that her culioary ski^ should not 
be ballad in question. . 
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" Now, James, who's coming here to-night V^ said 
Susan, the eldest daughter, a bright, blue-eyed 
girl of eighteen. **Who have you asked I Jest 
name 'em over, will you ?" 

" Oh, I can't name 'em over," said James ; "jest 
wait an hour or two and you'll see for yourself. IVe 
asked pretty much all the young folks within a mile 
or two ; as much as twenty of 'em I guess." 

" Well, ha^ e you asked Betsy Harlow ?" said Susan. 

" Yes, and Ivory too, if that's what you want to 
know," said James. * 

" Nobody said anything about Ivory," said Susan, 
as the color came to her cheek, and she turned to go 
out of the room. 

" Here, Suky, come back here," said James, " Fvo 
got something to tell you." 

"What is it?" said Susan, turning roxmd at the 
door, and waiting. 

"They say Ivory is waiting op Harriet Gibbs; 
what do you think of that?" said James. 

"I don't believe a word of it," said Susan, coloring 
still more deeply. 

" Well, Harriet will be here this evening," said 
James " and then may be you can judge for yourself." 

" Is h^r brother coming with her?" said Susan. 
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"Gteorge is coming," said James, "bmt whetitier 
she will come with him, or with Ivory Harlow, 
remains to be seen." 

That Christmas was rather a cold day, and as night 
approached, it grew still colder. 

"Pile on more wood," said Mr. Briggs, "get your 
rooms warm, so there shan't be no shiverin' or 
huddling about the fire this evening." 

The boys were never more ready to start promptly 
at their fSather's bidding 'than they were on this occa- 
sion. The large fire-place in the long ^ning^room 
was piled full of round sticks of heavy wood almost 
up to the mantel ; and the fires in the " fore room" 
and in the end room were renewed with equal bounty. 
By early candle-light, the company began to drop in 
one after another, and by twos and threes in pretty 
frequent succession. There were stout boys in round 
jackets, and stouter boys in long-tailed coats, and 
rosy-cheeked girls, in shawls, and blankets, and 
cloaks, and muffs, and tippets. Some of the middle- 
aged and elderly people who had remained to pass 
the evening, sat in the " fore room" with Mr. and 
Mrs. Briggs, while the yoimg folks were huddled in' o 
the end room, till the supper table should be spread 
in the long dinin^halL 
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<^ lliere'fl Ivory Harlow's bells/' said Jamet, as a 
sleigh came with a merry gingle up to the door ; and 
instantly the windows were crowded with heads 1o(4e- 
ing out to see who had come with him. Ivory lived 
about a mile and a half distant and was the only ona 
who came with a sleigh that evening, as most of the 
others lived considerably nearer. 

" Why, there's four of 'em^ as true as I live," said 
Susan, as tliey crossed the stream of candle light, 
that poured from the windows and spread across the 
door yard. One of the yoxmger boys had already 
opened the door, and in a moment more the new 
comers were ushered into the room, viz : Ivory Har- 
low and his sister Betsy, and Harriet Gibbs, and a 
strange gentleman, whom Ivory introduced to the 
company as Mr. Stephen Long, the gentleman who 
was engaged to keep the district school that winter. 
And then he turned and whispered to James, and 
told him that the master had arrived at their house 
that afternoon, as he was to begin the school the next 
day, so he thought he would bring him with him. 

"That's jest right," said James, "I'm glad yon 
did ;" though at the same time his heart belied his 
words, for he felt afraid it would spoil half the fun of 
the evening. The boys and girls all at once put on 
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long and sober faces, and sat and stood round the 
room as quiet as though they had been at a fdneraL 
Presently Susan wlrispered to James and told him he 
ought to take the master into the ^^ fore room," and 
introduce him to father and mother and the rest of 
the folks. " And^j^'d leave him there, if I was you," 
she added in a very suppressed whisp^, lest d^ 
should be overheard. 

James at once followed the suggestion of Susan, 
and took Mr. Stephen Long into the other room and 
introduced him to Mr. and Mrs. Briggs and tiie rest 
of the company, and a chair was of opurse set for 
Mr. Long, and he of course sat down in it and began 
to talk about the weather and other subjects of like 
interest, while James retreated back into the end 
room. The mcanent the master had left the room the 
boys and girls all began to breathe more freely, and 
to bustle about, and talk and laugh as merry ask 
crickets. Not a few regrets were throiini out from 
one and another, that the school-master had been 
brought there to spend the evening, and some of 
them thought " Ive Harlow ought to a-known better, 
for he might know it would spoil half their play." 
Bat it seems they had mA li^tly estimated Mr. 
Stephen Long's 1Mb palities, who, 
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nl though two or throe and twenty years old, was 
nliiK>8t as much of a boy as any in the room. He 
liad not been gone more than fifteen ^nutee before 
lie came back into tlie room with the young folks 
n^ain, much to the dismay of the whole companj. 
A cloud immediately settled upon their faces ; all 
wore whist as mice, and sober as deacons, till Mr. 
Htophon Long came across the room with an exceed- 
ingly droll expression of merriment upon his face, 
and gave Jame^ <i hearty slap on the back, saying at 
the same time : 

"Well, now, what's the order of the day here 
to-night I Dance, or forfeits, or blind man's bluff? 
I'm for improving the time." 

At once th^ whole company burst out into a loud 
laugh, and several of the juniors, feeling such a burden 
suddenly removed from them, fell to pounding each 
other's shoulders, probably to prevent them in their 
lightness from flying of the handle. 

" I guess we'll have something or other a going bime 
by," said James ; " whatever the company likes best ; 
but I guess we'll have supper first, for that's about 
ready." 

Tlie words were but just uttered when the cal! for 
supper was given, and the fore-room, and the end 
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room poured out their r^ectiye companies into 
the long dimng-hall. It was soon perceived that, long 
as the table was, they could not all be seated at once, 
^ there began to be some caavassing to determine 
•#ho should wait The elderlj people must of course 
sit down, and the school-master must of course sit 
at the first table, and then it was decided that the 
youngest of the young folks should sit down too 
because the eldest of the yoimg folks chose to wait and 
eat by themselves. To this last arrangement there 
was one exception ; for Miss Harriet Gibbs, when she 
saw the school-master seated on oje side of the table, 
had somehow or other, inadvertently of course, taken a 
seat on the other side directly opposite to him. And 
when, as the young folks were retiring from the room. 
Ivory Harlow looked at her and saw she had con- 
cluded to remain, Susan thought she saw considerable 
color come into Ivory's face. 

When the first company at the table had eaten up 
two rows of pies clear round the board, including 
mince, apple and custard, and " punkin pies," of the 
largest class, together with a reasonable portion of 
various kinds of cakes and sweetmeats, and had given 
pliace to the second company at the table, who had 
ou^ similar operations to a similar extent, 
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tho great dining-hall was speedily cleared of dnheSi 
and chairs, and tables, and all such sorts of tmmpeiyi 
that there might be nothing tc impede the real busi- 
ness of the evening. -^ 

The elderly people were again seated in the tofB- 
room, where a brisk fire was blazing so warmlj that 
tliey could sit back comfortably clear to the walls ; and 
around the hearth was a goodly array of mugs and 
pitchers of cider, and bowls heaped with mellow 
apples, red and yellow and green, 

" Now, then, what shall we have to begin wi,th f 
said James. • 

" Blind man*b buflf," said George Gibbs. 

" Suppose we have a quiet dance to begin witk f 
said Susan. 

^' Oh, rd rather have something that has more life 
in it," said Harriet Gibbs ; " let's have * hunt the slip- 
per,' or ^ forfeits,' I don't care which. 

" Oh get away with them small potatoes," said Bill 
Dingley; "let's go right into blind man's buff at 
once ; tliat's the stuff for Christmas." 

" You know we must please the ladies, Bill," said 
James Briggs, " I guess we'll have a sort of game at 
forfeits first, as Miss Gibbs proposed it" 

" Well, agreed," said all hands. 
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Accoidingly iJie company arranged themselTes in a 
circle round the large haU, holding the palms of dieir 
hands together, and James took a piece of money 
lljjgireen his hands and passed ronnd to each one of 
tbe company, and made the motion to drop tlie money 
into the hands of each. 

" Button, button, who's got the bnttcHi!" said Junes 
to the head one, when he had been round the circle. 

" Harriet Gibbs," was the reply. 

" Button, button, who's got the button f ' said James 
to the next. 

** Betsey Harlow," answered iJie next 

At last, when James had been clear round the circle 
and questioned each one in like manner, he called out, 

" Them that's got it, rise." 

At once up hopped Sam Nelson, a sly little red- 
headed fellow about a dozen years old, whom no one 
suspected of having it, and of course no otte had 
guessed him. Every one of the~^ company, therefore, 
had to pay a forfeit. 

"I move we redeem, before we go any farther," 
said Ivory Harlow. 

The mbtion was seconded all round, and the forfeits 
were accordingly collected, and James selecting a 
couple, held them over Harriet Gibbs's head. 
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tho great dining-hall was speedily cleared of dishes, 
and chairs, and tables, and all such sorts of trumpery, 
that thepe might be nothing tc impede the real busir 
ness of the evening. ^ 

The elderly people were again seated in the foite- 
room, where a brisk fire waa blazing 80 warmly that 
they could sit back comfortably clear to the walls ; and 
around the hearth waa a goodly array of mugs and 
pitchers of cider, and bowls heaped with mellow 
apples, red and yellow and green. 

'' Now, then, what shall we have to begin wi^th \^ 
said James. • 

" Blind man*b buflf," said George Gibbs. 

" Suppose we have a quiet dance to-begin with f" 
said Susan. 

<' Oh, I'd rather have something that has more life 
in it," said Harriet Gibbs ; ** let's have * hunt the slip- 
per,' or * forfeits,' I don't care which. 

^^ Oh get away with them small potatoes," said Bill 
Dingley ; " let's go right into blind man's buff at 
once ; tliat's the stuff for Christmas." 

" You know we must please the ladies. Bill," said 
James Briggs, " I guess we'll have a sort of game at 
forfeits first, as Miss Gibbs proposed it" 

" Well, agfced," said all hands. 
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Aceoidingly the company arranged themselyes in a 
circle round the large hall, holding the pahns of their 
hands together, and James took a piece of money 
bf|^9reen his hands and passed round to each one of 
the company, and made the motion to drop die money 
into the hands of each. 

" Button, button, who's got the button I" said James 
to the head one, when he had been round the circle. 

" Harriet Gibbs," was the reply. 

" Button, button, who's got the button ?" said James 
to the next. 

" Betsey Harlow," answered the next. 

At last, when James had been clear round the circle 
and questioned each one in like manner, he called out, 

« Them that's got it, rise." 

At once up hopped Sam Nelson, a sly little red- 
headed fellow about a dozen years old, whom no one 
suspected of having it, and of course no one had 
guessed him. Every one of the company, therefore, 
had to pay a forfeit. 

" I move we redeem, before we go any further," 
said Ivory Harlow. 

The mbtion was seconded all round, and the forfeits 
were accordingly collected, and James selecting a 
couple, held them over Harriet Gibbs's head. 
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" Whose two pawns are these ?" said he, " and what 
shall he and she do to redeem them ?" 

" The lady shall kiss the schoolmaster," said Har- 
riet, ^^ and the gentleman shall go into the fore-r^^pa 
and loss Mrs. Briggs. 

" Miss Harriet Gibbs and Mr. Ivory Harlow go and 
do it," said James. 

'^ Oh, la me I I shant do no sich thing," said Harriet 
with a half scream. 

" Then you don't have your ring again," said James. 

" Well, then, I suppose I imist do it, or I shall be 
setting a bad example to the rest," said Harriet. And 
away she run across the room to Mr. Stephen Long, 
and at once gave the whole company audible evidence 
that she had fully redeemed her* ring. 

Ivory Harlow walked leisurely into the fore-room. 
What he did there the young people could not certainly 
say, but from the hearty laugh that came from the 
elderly people there assembled, they inferred that he 
did something^ and on his return James gave Iiitp 
up his pawn. 

James ^then selected two more of the forfeits, and 
held them over Bill Dingley's head. 

" Whose two pawns are these, and what shall he 
and she do to redeem them?" said James. 



m 
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^^They shall kiss each other through a chair back," 
saidBilL 

^^ Miss Susan Briggs and Mr. Stephen Long haye 
got to do it," said James. 

Whereupon Mr. Stephen Long readily took a chair 
and approached Miss Susan Briggs. But Miss Susan, 
when she saw the school-master coming towards her, 
holding a chair up to his face, and his lips poking 
through the back of it, colored up to the eyes and 
turned, away. 

." Do it, do it 1" cried half the company, " or you 
shan't have your hankerchief." 

Mr. Stephen Long seemed bent upon redeeming his 
pawn at any rate, and he followed Miss Susan with 
the chair with an earnestness that showed he did not 
mean to be baffled. When Miss Susan found herself 
cornered, and could retreat no further, she kissed her 
hand and tossed it at the chair. 

" That wont do," cried half a dozen voices. 

" I had to redeem mine/' said Harriet Gibbs, " and 
if s no more than fair that she should redeem hers." 

"Well, you may redeem mine too, if you are a 
mind to," said Susan, pushing the chair from her 
with her hand. 

When Mr. Stephen Long found he could not 
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redeem his pawn through the chair^' he declared he 
would redeem it without the chair. So setting the 
chair down, he commenced a fresh attack upon Miss 
Susan, who held both hands tightly over her face. 
After some violence, however, the company h^ard 
the appropriate signal of triumph, bat whether the 
victory had been achieved upon cheek or hand, 
always remained matter of doubt 

In redeeming the rest of the pawns, the penalties 
wore as various as the characters of the several per- 
sons who stood judges. One had to measure half a 
dozen yards of love ribbon. One had to hop across 
the room on one foot backwards. Another had to 
kneel to the prettiest, bow to the wittiest, and kiss 
tlie one he loved best But when Bill Dingley stood 
as judge, he declared he wasn't in favor of any half- 
way pimishments, and he accordingly adjudged the 
delinquents to kiss every lady and gentleman in the 
room ; that is, the lady to kiss the gentlemen, and the 
gentleman to kiss the ladies, which penalties the 
aforesaid delinquents performed accordmg to the best 
of their abilities. 

When the game of pawns was over, the general 
vote seemed to be in favor^of blind man's buffi 
James had to blind firsthand he whirled about. the 
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foom, and flew from side to side, and comer to corner^ 
with as mnch ease and boldness as though he had 
nothing over his eyes; and he kept the company 
contlnnallj flying £rom one end of the hall to the 
other, like a flock of frightened pigeons. He, how- 
ever^. killed them off pretty &aty by catcliing one 
after another, and sending them into thq end room. 
While they were nmning for their lives, this way and 
that, Ivory Harlow cooldn't help noticing that, some- 
how or other, Harriet Gibbs most always blundered 
into the same comer where the school-master was ; 
and sometimes she wonld nm right against him 
befOTe she saw him ; and then sometimes she would 
almost fall down, and the school-master would have to 
catch hold of her to keep htr from falling. More 
than once that evening, Ivory wished he had not 
biDught her, and more than twice he wished Susan 
Briggs might forget that he did bring her. 

The brisk running and bustle at blind man's buff 
drew the elderly people to the door of the fore room, 
where they stood and looked on. When James had 
caught about half the company, Mrs. Briggs could 
not stand it any longer. She slipped off her shoes, 
anil in she went right among them, and joined in the 
game ; and she ran about lighter and quicker than 
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any girl there* So nmch upon the alert was she, and 
moved about with such noiseless and nimble foot- 
steps, that she was in tsLCt the very last to be taken. 
And when at last she was cornered and caught, 
James was a little pnxzled to know who it was, for 
ho felt almost sure he had caught all the large girls. 
But when he put his hand upon her head, and face, 
and neok, and shoulders, he exclaimed, 

" Well done, mother j^ itdB is you. Now you shall 
blind.** 

^' Oh, no, I can't do that, James," said Mrs. Briggs, 
retreating toward the fore-room. 

*' Yes, but you must,** said James, " you are the 
hist caught** 

" Yes, yes, you must, you must,** echoed the young 
folks from all sides. 

" Well,** said Mrs. Briggs at last, « if Mr. Briggs 
and the rest of *em will come out and run, FU blind." 

The elderly people stood and looked at each other 
a minute, and at last they haw hawed right out, and 
then half a dozen of them came out upon the floor to 
join the game. The handkerchief was put upon Mrs. 
Briggs's eyes, and the old folks commenced running, 
and the old folks stepped heavy, and the young folks 
laughed loud, and there was a most decided racket. 
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Mrs. Briggs, howeyer, soon clesed the oowt, for sha 
was spry as a cat, and can^t her prey ae £nt as that 
nseM animal wonld do when shnt np in a ixxnn n-ith 
a flock of mice. 

When this nm was over, Ibe play went back again 
ezclasively into the hands of the yonng folks, and af- 
ter several of them had been blinded, it came at last 
to Bill Dingley's torn. Bill went into it like a day's 
^rork. He leaped npon his prey like a tiger among 
sheep. He ran over one, and tripped np another, 
knocked one this way and another that, and canght 
three- or fonr in his arms at once. He made veiy qnick 
work of it, and canght them all off^ bnt when he got 
through, two or three were rubbing the bruises on 
their heads, and one was bleeding at the nose. This 
wound up the blind man's buff. 

Mrs. Briggs then came out and told Susan to get a 
table out in • Ihe middle of the room. She then 
brought forward a couple of nice little loaves of 
Ohristmas cake, and placed them on a couple of plates^ 
and cut them up into as many slices as there were 
yoimg folks present, men and women grown. 

" Now,'' said Mre. Briggs, " well see which of you 

is going to be married first. " These two cAes have 

eadi of 'em a Ohristmas ring in them ; and which- 

8 
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^hen they are asleep they want a prop for their heads^ 
sir. Well, now sir, follow the prisoner along a little 
further, and what do we find, sir ? Do we find him 
wide awake, sir, and attetiding to the sirvices as a 
Christian and as a man ought to do ? No, sir. We 
find him from tenthly up to sixteenthly, as dead as a 
door nail. Them's the witnesses' words, sir, as dead 
as a door nail. What next, sir ? Why, then the wit- 
ness swears to you, that when the congregation rise 
up to prayers, Wadleigh comes up with a jerk, jest 
rike opening a jack-knife. Them's the witaeesee' veiy 
words, sir. Now? sir, persons that's awake don't get 
up in meeting in that kind of style. It's only them 
that's waked up out of a sudden sleep, that comes up 
with a jerk, like the opening of a jack-knife, sir. 
What stranger proof do we need, or rather what 
stronger proof could we have, of all the outward signs 
of sleep, than we hare from this witness 2 With regard 

■ 

to the internal erldencfe of sleep, another witness 
swears to you tha| he hears Wadleigh asleep every 
Sabbath ; that he can tell when a person is asleep 
or awake by his breathing, as easily as ho can tell 
whether he's asleep or awake himself. This wit- 
uess swears to you that during the first pari pf the 
exerdses Wadleigh has a wakin^'lnreath, and when 
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the minister gets along to seyenthly and eighthly he 
begins to have a very sleepy breath. Well, sir, when 
the minister gets to tenthly, the witness swears to yon 
that "Wadleigh commonly goes it like a porpns. Yes, 
sir, so sonnd asleep, that's the inference, so sonnd 
asleep, that he goes it like a porpns. 

Sir, I will not say another word. I will not waste 
words npon a case so strong, so clear, and so perfectly 
made ont If .this evidence doesn't. prove the culprit 
Wadleigh to be a common sleeper in meetin on the 
Lord's day, then there is no dependence to be placed 
in hnman testimony. Sir, I have done. Whether 
I this man is to be convicted or not, I clear my skirts ; 
and when posterity shall see the account of this trial, 
should the culprit go clear, they may cry out " judg- 
ment has fled to brutish beasts and men have lost 
_ iheir reason ;" but they shall not say Chandler did 
not do his duly. 

The effect of this speech on the court and audience 
was tremendous. It was some minutes before a word 
was spoken, or any person moved. All eyes still seem- 
ed to be rivetted upon Squire Chandler. At last 
Squire Winslow spoke. 

Tins is a very dear case, said he ; there can be no 
question of the prisoner's guilt ; and he is sentenced 
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to be confined in the cage foiir hours, and in the Btoclta 
one hour. Constable Cleaves will take charge of the 
prisoner, and see the sentence properly executed. 
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CHAPTEE n. 



TANKEB OHSISTMAS. 



The autamnal holiday peculiar to New EngUmd is Thanksgitnng , 
while in the middle and southern States the great domestic festl- 
Tal is more generally at Christmas or New Tear's. Whether the 
following historical sketch, therefore, applies with more propriety 
to Christmas or Thanksgiving, must depend in some degree upon 
the latitude in which Mr. Solomon Briggs resides. 

" Next Thursday is Christmas," said Mrs. Briggs, 
as she came bustling out of the kitchen into the long 
dining-room, and took her seat at the breakfast table, 
where her husband, Mr. Solomon Briggs, and all the 
children, being ten in number, were seated before 
her. If Mrs. Briggs was the last at the table, the 
circumstance must not be set down as an index to 
her character, for she was a restless, stirring body, 
and was never the last anywhere, without good 
cause. From childhood she had been taught to 
believe that the old adage, " the eye of the master 
does more work than both his hands," applied 
equidly well to the mistress. Accordingly, dci^ ^«>& 
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in all parts of the house at once, not only working 
with her own hands, but overseeing everything that 
was done by others. Indeed, now that we have said 
tlius much in favor o.;' Mrs. Briggs, a due regard to 
impartial justice requires us to add, that Mr. Briggs 
himself, though a very quiet sort of a man, and not 
of so restless and mercurial a temperament as his 
wife, could hardly be said to be less industrious. 
His guiding motto through life had been^ 

** He that hy the plough would thrive^ 
Himself must either hold or drive." 

A.nd most literally had he been governed by the 
precept. He was, in short, an industrious,. thriving 
New England fiirmer. His exact location it is not 
our puipose here to disclose. "We give our fair 
readers, and unfair, if we have any, the whole range 
of New England, from the shore of Oonnecticut to 
the Ghreen Mountains, and from Mount Hope to 
Moosehead Lake, to trace him out But we shall 
not point to the spot, lest Mr. Solomon Briggs, seeing 
his own likeness brought home to his own door, 
might think us impertinent for meddling with family 
affairs. 

To go back to our starting point — ^Mrs. Briggs, 
who had stopped in the kitchen till ihe last moment,. 
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in order to see llie last dish properly prepared for 
brea^ast, came herself at last to the table. 

"Kext Thnrsday is Christmas," said she, "and 
nothing done yet to prepare for it I do wish we 
could ever have things in any sort of season." 

At the mention of Christmas the children's eyes 
all brightened, from James, the eldest, who was 
twenty-one, down to Mary, who was but two years 
old, and who, of course, knew nothing about Christ- 
mas, but looked smiling and bright because all the 
rest did. 

Mr. &igg8, however, who considered the last 
remark as having a little bearing upon himself 
replied-^" That he should think three days was time 
enough to get a Christmas dinner or a Christmas 
Bup]^ good enough for any conunon sort of folks." 

"It would be time enough to get it," said Mrs. 
Briggs, "if we had anytiiing to get it with; but we 
haven't a mite of flc>ur in the house, nor no meat for 
ilie mince pies, and there aint no poultry killed yet, 
neither 1" 

" Well, well, motiier," said Mr. Briggs, very mod- 
erately, and with a half smile, "just be patient a 
little, and you shall have as much Christmas as you 
want Tliere's a bushel of as good wheat as ever was 
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ground, I put into a bag on Saturday; James can 
take a horse and carry it to mill this morning, and 
in two hours you may have a bushel of good flour. 
You've got butter enough and lard enough in the 
house, and if you want any plums or raisins, or any 
such sort of things, James may call at Haskall's 
store, as he comes home from mill, and get what 
you want Then Mr. Butterfield is going to kill a 
beef critter this morning, and I'm going to have a 
quarter, so that before noon you can have a hundred 
weight of beef to make your inince pies of, and if 
that aint enough, I'll send to Mr. Butterfield's for 
another quarter. And then there is five heaping 
cart loads of large yellow punkins in the bam, and 
there is five cows that give a good mess of milk; 
and you've got spices and ginger, and molassei^ and 
sugar enough in the house, so I don't see as there 
need be any difficulty but what we might have 
punkin pies enough for all hanii. And as for the 
poultry, it'll be time enough to kill that to-morrow 
morning; and if two turkeys aint enough, I'll kill 
four, Ijesides a bushel basket full of chickens. So 
now go on with your birds'-egging, and make your 
Christmas as fast as you please, and as much of it." 
When this speech was ended, the children clapped 
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fheir Iiands and laughed, and said, ^^ never fear 
father — ^he always brings it out right at last." 

From that hour forth, for three days, there wacr 
unusual hurry and bustle throughout the house of 
Solomon Briggs. In the kitchen particularly there 
was constant and great commotion. The oven was 
hot froin morning till night, and almost from night 
tiU morning. There was baking of pound cake, and 
plum cake, and sponge cake, and Christmas cake, 
and Kew Year's cake, and all sorts of cake that 
could be found in the cook book. Then there 
were ovens full of mince pies, and apple pies, and 
custard pies, and all sorts of pies. The greatest 
display of pies, however, was of the pumpkin tribe. 
There were " punkin pies" baked on large platters for 
Ghr&tmas dinner, and others on large plates for 
breakfast and supper a month afterwards; and others 
still, in saucers, for each of the small children. In 
the next place, tbilBe was a pair of plum puddings, 
baked in the largest sized earthen pots, and Indian 
puddings and custard puddings to match. And then 
the roastings that were shown up on the morning of 
Christmas were in excellent keeping with the rest of 
the preparations. Besides a fine sirloin of beef, two 
fiit turkeys were roasted, two geese, and a half a 

2* 
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dozen chidcens. And then another half dozen of 
chickens were made into an enormous chicken pie, 
and baked in a milk pan. 

A query may arise, perhaps, in the mind of the 
reader, why snch a profusion of food should be 
cooked up at once for a, single family, and Aat 
family, too, not unreasonably large, though respectable 
in number, for it did not count over sixteen, inclnd- 
ing domestics, hired help and all. This is a very 
natural error for the reader to fall into, but it ^ an 
error nevertheless. Hiis array of food was not pre- 
pared for a single, family; but for a numerous 
company, to be ma<k up from many famiUes in the' 
neighborhood. The truth was, Mr. Briggs was well 
to do in the world, a circumstance owing to his long 
course of patient industry and economical hilbits. 
Several of his children w^re now nearly men and 
women grown, Ml of life 'aai -fcutd of fim, as most 
young folks are. Mrs. BriggK Wl was very fond g£ 
society, and a little vain of her smart fandly of chil- 
dren, as well as of her good cooking. From these 
premises, a gathering of several of the neighbors at 
Mr. Briggs's hoiise, to eat a Christmas dinn^, and a 
still lai^r company of young folks towards night, to 
spend a Christmas 6yenin|g would not be a very 
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unnatural consequence. Such vxis the consequence, 
as we shall presently see. 

We shall not stop to give a particular account of 
the dinner, as that was a transaction performed in the 
daytime, op^j and aboTC-board, and could be seen 
and understood bj ererybody; but the evening 
company, and the supper, and the froUc, as they 
were hid from the world by the darkness of the night, 
need more elucidation. We must not dismiss the 
dinw, however, wifliont remarking that it follfiUed 
every expectation, and gave entire sadrfaction to all 
partiet. A table of extra length was spread in the 
Icmg dining hall, which was graced by a goodly circle 
of elderly people, besides many of the middle-aged 
and the young. And when we state that tiie loin of 
beef was reduced to a skeleton ; that two turkeys, one 
goose, and five chickens, vanished in the twinkling of 
a case-knife ; that the large milk pan^ containing the 
chicken-pie, was ffjEplored and cleared to the very 
bottom ; and that three or four large pu idings and a 
couple of acres of " punkin pie " were among the 
things lost in the dessert^ we think it has been sujffi- 
ciently diown that due respect was paid to Mrs. 
Bliss's dinner, and that her culinary skill should not 
be called in question. . 
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"Now, James, who's coining here to-night i" said 
Susan, the eldest daughter, a bright, blue-eyed 
girl of eighteen. "Who have you asked? Jest 
name 'em over, will you ?" 

"Oh, I can't name 'em over," said James; "jest, 
wait an hour or two and you'll see for yourself. I've 
asked pretty much all the young folks within a mile 
or two ; as much as twenty of 'em I guess." 

" Well, ha's e you asked Betsy Harlow ?" said Susan. 

" Yes, and Ivory too, if that's what you want to 
know," said James. > 

" Nobody said anything about Ivory," said Susan, 
as the color came to her cheek, and she turned to go 
out of the room. 

" Here, Suky, come back here," said James, " I've 
got something to tell you." 

"What is it?" said Susan, turning round at the 
door, and waiting. 

"They say Ivory is waitjpg n^ Harriet Gibbs; 
what do you think of that ?" said James. 

"I don't believe a word of it," said Susan, coloring 
still more deeply. 

" Well, Harriet will be here this evening," said 
James " and then may be you can judge for yourself." 

" Is h^r brother coming with her?" said Susai^. 
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"GJeorge is coming," said James, "bmt whetiher 
she will come with him, or with Ivory Harlow, 
remains to be seen." 

That Christmas was rather a cold day, and as night 
approached, it grew still colder. 

" Pile on more wood," said Mr. Briggs, " get yonr 
rooms warm, so there shan't be no shiverin' or 
hnddling about the fire this evening." 

The boys were never more ready to start promptly 
at their father's bidding* than they were on this occa- 
sion. The large fire-place in the long dining-room 
was piled full of round sticks of heavy wood almost 
up to the mantel ; and the fires in the " fore room" 
and in the end room were renewed with equal bounty. 
By early candle-light, the company began to drop in 
one after another, and by twos and threes in pretty 
frequent succession. There were stout boys in round 
jackets, and stouter boys in long-tailed coats, and 
rosy-cheeked girls, in shawls, and blankets, and 
cloaks, and muffs, and tippets. Some of the middle- 
aged and e-derly people who had remained to pass 
the evening, sat in the " fore room" with Mr. and 
Mrs. Briggs, while the young folks were huddled in' o 
the end room, till the supper table should be spread 
ip the long dining-halL 
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" liere'fl Ivory Harlow's bells," said James, as a 
sleigh came with a merry gingle up to the door ; and 
instantly the windows were crowded with heads look- 
ing ont to see who had oome with him. IvOry lived 
about a mile and a half distant and was the only one 
who came widi a sleigh that evening, as most of the 
others lived considerably nearer. 

" Why, there's four of 'em^ as true as I live,*' said 
Susan, as they crossed the stream of candle light, 
that poured from the windows and spread across the 
door yard. One of the younger boys had already 
opened the door, and in a moment more the new 
comers were ushered into the room, viz : Ivory Har- 
low and his sister Betsy, and Harriet Gibbs, and a 
strange gentleman, whom Ivory introduced to the 
company as Mr. Stephen Long, the gentleman who 
was engaged to keep the district school that winter. 
And then he turned and whispered to James, and 
told him that the master had arrived at their house 
that afternoon, as he was to begin the school the next 
day, so he thought he would bring him with him. 

"That's jest right," said James, "I'm glad^ yon 
did ;" though at t3ie same time his heart belied his 
words, for he felt afraid it would spoil half the ftm of 
the evening. The boys and girls all at once put on 
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long and sober fSsK^es, and sat and stooi round the 
room as quiet as though they had been at a fdneraL 
Presently Susan whispered to James and told him he 
ought to take the master into the ^^ fore room," and 
introduce him to father and mother and the rest of 
the folks. " And^'d leave him there, if I was you," 
she added in a very suppressed whisper, lest she 
should be overheard. 

James at once followed the suggestion of Susan, 
and took Mr. Stephen Long into the other room and 
introduced him to Mr. arid Mrs. Briggs and the rest 
of the company, and a chair was of course set for 
Mr. Long, and he of course sat down in it and began 
to talk about the weather and other subjects of like 
interest, while James retreated back into the end 
room. The mcmient the master had left the room the 
boys and girls all began to breathe more freely, and 
to bustle about, and talk and laugh as merry as 
crickets. Not a few regrets were thrown out from 
one and another, that the school-master had been 
brought there to spend the evening, and some of 
them thought " Ive Harlow ought to a-known better, 
for he might know it would spoil half their play." 
But it seems they had not rightly estimated Mr. 
Stephen Long's social and youthful qualities, who. 
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although t#o or three and twenty years old, was 
almost as much of a boy ^ any in the room. He 
had not been gone more than fifteen *minutes before 
he came back into the room with the young folks 
again, much to the dismay of the whole company. 
A cloud immediately settled up^ their faces ; all 
were whist as mice, and sober as deacons, till Mr. 
Stephen Loilig oamjB across the room with an exceed- 
ingly droll expression of merriment upon his face, 
and gave Jame^ a hearty slap on the back, saying at 
the same time : 

"Well, now, what's the order of the day here 
to-night! Dance, or forfeits, or blind man's bluff? 
I'm for improving the time." 

At <^ce l2iit/ whole company burst out mto a loud 
laugh, and several of the juniors, feeling such a burden 
suddenly removed from then^ fell to pounding each 
other's shoulders, probably to prevent them in their 
lightness from flying of the handle. 

" I guess we'll have something or other agoing bime 
by," said James ; " whatever the company likes best ; 
but I guess we'll have supper first, for that's about 
ready." 

The words were but just uttered when the call for 
supper was given, and the fore-room, and the end 
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room poured out their respectiye companies into 
the long dining-hall. It was soon perceived that, long 
as the table was, they could not all be seated at once, 
and there began to be some canvassing to determine 
who should wait The elderlj people must of course 
sit down, and the school-master must of course sit 
at the first table, and llien it was decided that the 
youngest of the young folks should sit down too 
because the eldest of the young folks chose to wait and 
eat by themselves. To this last arrangement there 
was one exception ; for Miss Harriet Gibbs, when she 
saw the school-master seated on oj^e side of the table, 
had somehow or other, inadvertently of course, taken a 
seat on the other side directly opposite to him. And 
when, as the young folks were retiring from the room. 
Ivory Harlow looked at her and saw she had con- 
cluded to remain, Susan thought she saw considerable 
color come into Ivory's face. 

When the first company at the table had eaten up 
two rows of pies clear round the board, including 
mince, apple and custard, and " punkin pies," of the 
largest class, together with a reasonable portion of 
various kinds of cakes and sweetmeats, and had given 
place to the second company at the table, who had 
gone through similar operations to a similar extent. 
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tho great dining-hall waa speedily cleared of dishes, 
and chairs, and tables, and all such sorts of trumpery, 
that thepe might be nothing tc impede the real busi- 
ness of the evening. ^^ 

Hie elderly people were again seated in the tot^ 
room, where a brisk fire was blazing so warmly that 
they could sit back comfortably dear to the walk ; and 
around the hearth waa a goodly array of mugs and 
pitchers of cider, and bowls heaped with mellow 
apples, red and yellow and green. 

" Now, then, what shall we have to begin wi^th V^ 
said James. » ' 

" Blind man's buff," said George Gibbs. 

" Suppose we have a quiet dance to--begin with t" 
said Susan. 

" Oh, I'd rather have something that has more life 
in it," said Harriet Gibbs ; " let's have * hunt the slip- 
per,' or ' forfeits,' I don't care which. 

" Oh get away with them small potatoes," said Bill 
Dingley; "let's go right into blind man's buff at 
once ; that's the stuff for Christmas." 

" Ybu know we must please the ladies. Bill," said 
Jamtes Briggs, " I guess we'll have a sort of game at 
forfeits first, as Miss Gibbs proposed it" 

" Well, agffeed," said all hands. 
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Accordingly flie company arranged themselves in a 
circle ronnd the large hall, holding the palms of their 
hands together, and James took a piece of money 
b^^ween his hands and passed round to each one of 
the company, and made the motion to drop the money 
into the hands of each. 

" Button, button, who's got the button!" said James 
to the head one, when he had been round the circle. 

" Harriet Gibbs," was the reply. 

" Button, button, who's got the button ?" said James 
to the next. 

" Betsey Harlow," answered the next 

At last, when James had been clear round the circle 
and questioned each one in like manner, he called out, 

" Them that's got it, rise." 

At once up hopped Sam Nelson, a sly little red- 
headed fellow about a dozen years old, whom no one 
tmspected of having it, and of course no one had 
guessed him. Every one olf the company, therefore, 
had to pay a forfeit. 

" I move we redeem, before we go any further," 
said Ivory Harlow. 

The mbtion was seconded all round, and the forfeits 
were accordingly collected, and James selecting a 
couple, held them over Harriet Gibbs's head. 
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" Whose two pawns are these ?" said he, " and what 
shall he and she do to redeem them ?" 

'^ The lady shall kiss the schoolmaster," said Har- 
riet, '^ and the gentleman shall go into the fore-r^^pa 
and kiss Mrs. Briggs. 

'^ Miss Harriet Gibbs and Mr. Ivory Harlow go and 
do it," said James. 

'^ Oh, la me I I shant do no sich thing," said Harriet 
with a half scream. 

" Then you don't have your ring again," said James. 

" Well, then, I suppose I mvst do it, or I shall be 
setting a bad example to the rest," said Harriet. And 
away she run across the room to Mr. Stephen Long, 
and at once gave the whole company audible evidence 
that she had fully redeemed her* ring. 

Ivory Harlow walked leisurely into the fore-room. 
What he did there the young people could not certainly 
say, Imt from the hearty laugh that came from the 
elderly people there assembled, they inferred that he 
did aomethmgy and on his return James gave him 
up his pawn. 

James ^then selected two more of the forfeits, and 
held them over Bill Dingley's head. 

" Whose two pawns are these, and what shall he 
and she do to redeem them?" said James. 
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^^Thej shall kias each other throng^ a chair back, 
saidBilL 

<< Miss Susan Briggs and Mr. Stephen Long have 
got to do it," said James. 

Whereupon Mr. Stephen Long readily took a diair 
and approached Miss Snsan Briggs. Bat Miss Susan, 
when she saw the school-master coming towards her, 
holding a chidr np to his £Eice, and his lips poking 
through the back of it, colored np to the ejes and 
turned, away. 

}' Do it, do it I" cried half the company, ^^ or yon 
shan't have your hankerchiefl" 

Mr. Stephen Long seemed bent upon redeeming his 
pawn at any rate, and he followed Miss Susan with 
the chair with an earnestness that showed he did not 
mean to be baffled. When Miss Susan found herself 
cornered, and could retreat no further, she kissed her 
hand and tossed it at the chair. 

" That wont do," cried half a dozen voices. 

" I had to redeem minej" said Harriet Gibbs, " and 
it^s no more than fair that she should redeem hers." 

"Well, you may redeem mine too, if you are a 
mind to," said Susan, pushing the chair from her 
with her hand. 

When Mr. Stephen Long found he could not 
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redeem his pawn through the chair,' he declared he 
would redeem it without the chair. So setting the 
chair down, he commenced a fresh attack upon Miss 
Susan, who held both hands tightly over her face. 
After some violence, however, the company h«ard 
the appropriate signal of triiunph, but whether the 
victory had been achieved upon cheek or hand, 
always remained matter of doubt. 

In redeeming the rest of the pawns, the penalties 
were as various as the characters of the several per- 
sons who stood judges. One had to measure half a 
dozen yards of love ribbon. One had to hop across 
the room on one foot backwards. Another had to 
kneel to the prdHest, bow to the wittiest, and kiss 
Uie one he loved best But when Bill Dingley stood 
as judge, he declared he wasn't in favor of any half- 
way punishments, and he accordingly adjudged the 
delinquents to kiss every lady and gentleman in the 
room ; that is, the lady to kiss the gentlemen, and the 
gentleman to kiss the ladies, which penalties the 
aforesaid delinquents performed accordmg to the bent 
of their abilities. 

When the game of pawns was over, the general 
vote seemed to be in favor "of blind mac's bu£t 
James had to blind first, and he whirled about, the 
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foom, and flew from side to side, and comer to comw^ 
^ with as much ease and boldness as though he had 
nothing over his eyes ; and he kept the company 
contlnnally flying from one end of the hall to the 
other, like a flock of frightened pigeons. He, how- 
eTer« killed them off pretty fast, by catcliing one 
after another, and sending them into the end room. 
While they were ronning for their lives, this way and 
that, lyory Harlow conldn't help noticing that, some- 
how or other, Harriet Gibbs most always blundered 
into the same comer where the school-master was ; 
and sometimes she wonld run right against him 
before she saw him ; and then sometimes she would 
almost fall down, and the school-master wonld have to 
catch hold of her to keep htr from falling. More 
than once that evening, Ivory wished he had not 
biDnght her, and more tlian twice he wished Susan 
Briggs might forget that he did bring her. 

The brisk running and bustle at blind man's buff 
drew the elderly people to the door of the fore room, 
where they stood and looked on. When James had 
caught about half the company, Mrs. Briggs could 
not stand it any longer. She slipped off her shoes, 
and in she went right among them, and joined in the 
game ; and she ran about lighter and quicker than 
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anj girl there. So mnch npon the alert was she^ and 
moved about with such noiseless and nimble foot- 
steps, that she was in fSsu^t the very last to be taken. 
And when at last she was cornered and caught, 
James was a little puzzled to know who it was, for 
he felt almost sure he had caught all the large girls. 
But when he put his hand upon her head, and face, 
and neck, and shoulders, he exclaimed, 

" Well done, moiher j- 4ki0 is you. Now you shall 
bUnd." 

^^ Oh, no, I can't do that, James," said Mrs. Briggs, 
retreating toward the fore-room. 

" Yes, but you must," said James, " you are the 
last caught." 

" Yes, yes, you must, you must," echoed the young 
folks from all sides. 

" WeU," said Mrs. Briggs at last, " if Mr. Briggs 
and the rest of 'em will come out and run, I'll blind." 

The elderly people stood and looked at each other 
a minute, and at last they haw hawed right out, and 
then half a dozen of them came out upon the floor to 
join the game. The handkerchief was put upon Mrs. 
Briggs's eyes, and the old folks commenced running, 
and the old folks stepped heavy, and the young folks 
laughed loud, and there was a most decided racket 
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Mrs. Bri^s, however, soon claaed the coast, for aha 
was spry as a cat, and can^^ her prey as Umt aa that 
nsefdl animal wonld do when shut np m a room n-ith 
a flock of mice. 

When this ran was over, the pla j went back agaui 
ezdosivelj into the hands of the jonng folks, and af- 
ter several of them had been blinded, it came at last 
to Bill Dinglej's torn. Bill went into it like a day's 
work. He leaped upon his prey like a tiger among 
sheep. He ran over one, and tripped np another, 
knocked one this way and another that, and canght 
three- or fonr in his arms at once. He made very qnick 
work of it, and canght fliem all ott, but when he got 
through, two or three were mbbing the braises on 
their heads, and one was bleeding at the nose. This 
wonnd np the blind man's boff. 

Mrs. Briggs then came out and told Sas»i to get a 
table out in • the middle of the room. She then 
brought forward a conple of nice little loaves of 
Christmas cake, and placed them on a conple of plates^ 
and cat them np into as many slices as there were 
yoimg folks present, men and women grown. 

" Now," said Mrs. Briggs, " weTl see which of yon 
is going to be married first These two cdtes have 
each of 'etn a Cairistmas ring in them ; and wHch- 
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ever gets the slice that has llie ring in it, will be mar- 
ried before the year is out. So all the gals over six- 
teen years old stand up in a row on one side, and aU 
the yonng men oyer eighteen stand np in a row on 
tlie other side, and Fll pass the cake round." 

She carried it ronnd to the yonng men first, and 
each took a slice and commenced eating to ascertain ^ 
who had the ring. 

" By jings, I hayen't got it," said Billy Dingley, 
swaUowing his cake at lihree^moulhfalB. 

" May be yonVe swallowed it," said Gleorge Gibbs. 

"Well, them that's got it," said Mrs. Briggs, 
" please to keep qniet till we find out which of the 
gals has the other." 

She then passed the cake ronnd to the yonng ladies. 
When she came to Susan, Harriet Gibbs, who was 
standing by her side, said: 

" It's no use for any of the rest of us to try, foi 
Susan knows which slice 'tis in, and she'll get it." 

" No, that isn't fair," said Mrs. Briggs ; " I put the 
rings in myself, and nobody else knows anything 
about it." 

The young JWilM. then took their slices, and Mrs. 
Briggs passed on te^Sally Pingley, Bill's sister, who 
bein|0n the wiM^ side of forty, did not stand in the 
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ipw, and ntlierdec£medtaddssg^liie take Mj<L.l^^ist 
urged her, and ixid her fibe snat ta]u; wok ; irLoi 
Bill snddenl J called 9ot : 

''Take lu^ Sal, take boSd mdiaj j^mhkA; m 
long as iliere'fl life liiere^a liopeu^ 

MisB San J Din^ejr ran acraa 'flie rwm mod iKOEcd 
Billys ears, and dien came lock flod aaad AeM take a 
piece of cakeu 

*^Forwho\aaaw^^wndd^^\nAiKhMtlAMB gtt 
the ring; and idiokni9«9 bat '■isat I dball be married 
before any of yon, noir f 

After the yoting ladies had eateo their cake, Mrs. 
Briggs called npon them that had &e rings to step 
forward into the floor. Upon which, Iroiy Hariow 
stepped ont on one ride, and Harriet Gibbs on tbe 
other. 

<< Ah, that ainH fair ; diat's cheatin, that^s cheatin," 
cried ont little Sam Kelson. 

'' Why, what do yon mean by that, Sam P said Mn. 
Briggs. 

'' Canse," said Sam, '^ I see Snsan, when she was 
eating the cake, take the ring ont of her mouth, and 
slip it into Harriet Gibbs's hand." 

At this Susan blushed, Harriet looked angry, and 
the company laughed. 
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Bj this time it was twelve o'clock, *and the elderly 
people began to think it was time for tliem to be 
moving homeward. And as soon as they were gone, 
the yonng folks put on their shawls and cloaks and 
hats, and prepared to foUow them. Before they went, 
however, Ivory Harlow got a chance to whisper to 
Susan Briggs, and tell her, that he supposed he should 
have to carry Harriet home this time, but it was the 
last time he diould ever carry her anywhere, as long 
as his name was Ivory Harlow. 



CHAFIEBIIL 



Mak« GmAMT of Miiwiii Iiiih I li wai mtmniBg hooia 
fixHn Moofldicaid Loke^ wlicte he lad been to lode 
after one of his newl j-pnrcfaaied tovnduiHy and to 
sell stmnpoge to the loggen tar die fmniiig winter^ 
when he stopped fixr the nig^ at s snog tareniin one 
of the back towns in Haine, and having been to the 
stable, and seen with his own e^es that his hone was 
well ]nx>vided with haj and grain, he retomed to the 
bar^^x>m, laid aside his doak, and took a seat b j the 
box stove, which was waging a hot war with the cold 
and raw atmo^^bere of NoTember. 

The major was a large, portlj man, well to do in 
the world, and loved his comfi>rt Having called for 
a mug of hot flip, he loaded his long pipe, and pre- 
pared for a long and comfortable smoke. lie was 
also a very social man, and there being but one person 
in the room with him, he invited him to join Iiim in 
a tnmbler of flip. This gentleman was Doctor Snow, 
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an active member of a temperance society, and there- 
fore he politely begged to be excused ; but having a 
good share of the volubility natural to his profession, 
he readily entered into conversation with the major, 
answered many of his inquiries about the townships 
in that section of the State, described minutely the 
process of lumbering, explained how it might be made 
profitable, and showed why it was often attended with 
groat loss. A half hour thus passed imperceptibly 
away, and the doctor rose, drew his wrapper close 
about him, and placed his cap on his head. The 
major looked round the room with an air of uneasiness. 

" What, going so soon. Doctor ? No more company 
here to-night, think ? Dull business. Doctor, to sit 
alone one of these long tedious evenings. Always 
want somebody to talk with ; man wasn't made to be 
alone, you know." 

" True," said the doctor, " and I should be happy 
to spend the evening with you; but I have to go three 
miles to see a patient yet to-night, and it's high time I 
was ofiF. But luckily. Major, you won't be left alone 
after all, for there comes Jack Bobinson, driving his 
horse and wagon into the yard now ; and I presume 
he'll not only spend the evening with you, but stop 
«11 night" 
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^ Well, that's good news," said die Major, « if hell 
only talk. WiU he talk, Doctor V 

^'Talk f yes ! till all is blae. He's the greatest 
talker you ever met I'U tell you what 'tis, liajor, ITl 
bet the price of your reckoning here to-ni^t, that 
you may ask him the most direct simple question you 
please, and you shan't get an answer from him under, 
half an hour, and he shall keep talking a steady stream 
the whole time, too." 

" Done," said the major ; " 'tis a bet Let us under* 
stand it fairly, now. You say I may ask him any 
simple, plain question I please, and he shall be half 
an hour answering 'it, and talk all the time too ; and 
you will bet my night's reckoning of it." 

" That's the bet exactly," said the doctor. 

Here the parties shook hands upon it, just as the 
door opened, and Mr. Jack Bobinson came limping 
into the room, supported by a crutch, and with some- 
thing of a bustling, care-for-nothing air, hobbled along 
toward the fire. The doctor introduced Mr. Jack 
Robinson to Major Grant, and after the usual saluta- 
tions and shaking of hands, Mr. Kobinson took his 
seat upon tlie other side of the stove, opposite the 

major. 
Mr. Jack Eobinson was a small, bi-isk man, with 
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a grey twinkling eje, and a knowing expression of 
countenance. As he carefully settled himself intahis 
chair, resting his lame limb against the edge of the 
stove-hearth, he threw his hat carelessly upon the 
floor, laid his crutch across his knee, and looked round 
with a satisfied air, that seemed to say, " Now, gentle- 
nien, if you want to know the time of day, here's the 
boy that can tell ye." 

"Allow me, Mr. Kobinson, to help you to a 
tumbler of hot flip," said the major, raising the mug 
from the stoye. 

4 

"With ^ my heart, and thank ye too," said 
Kobinson, taking a sip from the tumbler. " I believe 
there's nothing better for a cold day than a hot flip. 
I've known it to cure many a one who was thought to 
be in a consumption. There's something so " — 

"And I have known it," said the doctor, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, "to kiU many a one that was 
thought to have an excellent constitution and sound 
healtli." 

"There's something so warming," continued Mr. 
Robinson, following up his own thoughts so earnestly 
tliat he seemed not to have heard the remark of the 
doctor, " there's something so warming and so nou- 
rishing in hot flip, it seems to give new life to the 
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blood, and puts the insides all in good trim. And as 
for cold weather, it will keep that out better than any 
donble-milled kersey or feamot great coat that I ever 
see. 

" I conld drive twenty miles in a cold day with a 
good mng of hot flip easier than I conld ten miles 
withont it. And this is a cold day, gentlemen, a real 
cold day, there's n . mistake about it. This norwester 
cuts like a razor. Bnt tain't nothing near so cold as 
'twas a year ago, the twenty-second day of this 
month. That day, it seemed as if yonr breath would 
freeze stiff before it got an inch from your mouth. I 
drove my little Canada grey in a sleigh that day 
twelve miles in forty-five minutes, and froze two of 
my toes on my lame leg as stiff as maggots. Them 
toes chill a great deal quicker than they do on t'other 
foot. In my well days I never froze the coldest day 
that ever blew. But that cold snap, the twenty- 
second day of last November, if my little grey 
hadn't gone like a bird, would have done the job for 
my poor lame fodt. When I got home I found two 
of my sheep dead, and they were under a good shed, 
too. And one of my neighbors, poor fellow, went 
into the woods after a load of wood, and we found 

him next day froze to death, leaning up against a 

8* 
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beech tree as stiff as a stak3. But his oxen was alive 
and well. It's very wonderfal how much longer a 
brute critter will stan' the cold than a man will. 
Tliem oxen didn't even shiver." 

"Perhaps," said the doctor, standing with his 
back towards Mr. Eobinson, " perhaps the oxen had 
taken a mng of hot flip before they went into the 
woods." 

By tliis time Major Grant began to feel a little 
suspicious that he might lose his bet, and was setting 
all his wits to work to fix on a question so direct and 
limited in ita nature, that it could not fail to draw 
from Mr. Eobinson a pretty direct answer. He had 
thought at first of making some simple -inquiry about 
the weather ; but he now felt convinced that, with 
Mr. Eobinson, the weather was a very copious subject 
He had also several times thought of asking some 
question in relation to the beverage they were drink- 
ing ; such as, whether Mr. Eobinson preferred flip to 
hot sling. And at first he could hardly perceive, if 
the question were put direct, how it' could fail to 
bring out a direct yes or no. But the discursive 
nature of Mr. Eobinson's eloquence on flip had already 
induced him to turn his thoughts in another direction 
for a sQfe and suitable question. At last he thought 
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he would make his inquiry in reference to Mr. Eobin- 
son's lameness. He would have asked the cause of 
his lameness, but the thought occurred to him that 
the cause might not be clearly known, or his lame- 
ness might have been produced by a complication of 
causes, that would allow too much latitude for a reply. 
He resolyed, therefore, simply to ask him whether his 
lameness was in the leg or in the foot. That was a 
question wMch it appeared to him required a short 
answer. For if it were in the leg, Mr. Hobinson 
would say it was in his l^|y and if it were in his 
foot, he would at once reply, in his foot ; and if it 
were in both, what could be more natural than that 
he should say, in both? and that would seem to be 
the end of the story. 

Having at length fully made up his mind as to the 
point of attack, he prepared for the charge, and 
taking a careless look at his watch, he gave the. ^ 
doctor a sly wink. Doctor Snow, without turning or 
scarce appearing to move, drew his watch from 
beneath hi& wrapper so far as to see the hour, and 
returned it again to his pocket. 

" Mr. Robinson," said the major, " if I may pre- 
8mne to make the inquiry, is your lameness in the 
leg or in the foo^ ?" 
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"Well, that reminds me," said Mr. Bobinson, 
taking a sip from the tumbler, which he stiU held in 
his hand, " that reminds me of what my old father 
said to me once when I was a boy. Says he, * Jack, 
you blockhead, don't you never tell where anything 
is, unless you can first tell how it come there.' The 
reason of his saying it was this : Father and I was 
coming in the steamboat from New Tork to Provi- 
dence; and they was all strangers on board — ^we 
didn't know one of 'em from Adam; and on the 
way, one of the passe^^rs missed his pocket-book, 
and begun to make a great outcry about it. Hq 
called the captain, and said there must be a search. 
The boat must be searched, and all the passengers 
and all on board must be searched. "Well, the cap- 
tain he agreed to it ; and at it they went, and over- 
hauled everything from one end of the boat to 
t'other ; but they couldn't find hide nor hair of it. 
And they searched all the passengers and all the 
hands, but they couldn't get no track on't. And the 
man that lost the pocket-book took on and made a 
great fuss. He said it wasn't so much on account of 
tlie money, for there wasn't a great deal in it ; but 
the papers in it were of great consequence to hini,p^^ 
and he offered to give ten dollars to any body that 
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would find it Frettj soon after that| I was fixin' np 
father's berth a little, where he was going to sleep, 
and I fonnd the pocket-book nnder the clothes at the 
head of the berth, where the thief had tacked it 
awaj while the search was going on. So I took it, 
tickled enongh, and ran tS the man, aad told him I 
bad foand his pocket-book. He catched it oat of my 
bands, and says he, ^ Where didj^on find it!' Says 
I, ^TJnder tho clothes in the head of my fiither's 

^^ ^ In yoor fiither's berth, d^yoa!' says he, and tie 
0Ye me a look and spoke so sharp, I jamped as if I 
was going oat of my skin. 

^* Says he, * Show me the place.' 

^^ So I ran and showed him the place, 

" * Call year father here,' says he. So I ran and 
called father. 

" * Now Mister,' says he to father, * I shoald like to 
know how my pocket-book come in yoar berth.' 

" * I don't know nothin' aboat it,' says father. 

** Hien he tamed to me and toys he, * Yoang man, 
how came this pocket-book in yoar father's berth ?' 

" Says I, * I can't tell. I foand it there, and that's 
al]^ J know aboat it.' 

^Tben li^ call(4 the captaux and asked him if he 
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knew ns. The captain said lie didn't. The raan 
looked at us mighty sharp, first to father, and then to 
me, and eyed us from top to toe. We wasn't neither 
of us dressed very slick, and we could tell by his looks 
pretty well what he was thinking. At last he said 
he would leave it to the passengers whether, under all 
the circumstances, ho should pay the boy the ten 
dollars or not. I looked at father, and his face was 
as red as a blaze, and I see his dander begun to rise. 
He didn't wait for any of the passengers to give their 
opinion about it, but ^ys he to the man, " Dod-rot 
your money 1 if you've got any m^^e than you want, 
you may throw it into the sea for what I care ; but jf 
you offer any of it to my boy, I'll send you where a 
streak- of lightning wouldn't reach you in six 
months." 

" That seemed to settle the ousiness ; the man didn't 
say no more to father, and most of the passengers 
begun to look as if they didn't believe father was 
guilty. But a number of times after that, on the 
passage, I see the man that lost the pocket-book whis- 
per to some of the passengers, and then turn and look 
at father. And then father would look gritty enough 
to bite a board-nail off. When we got ashore, as syn 
as we got a little out of sight of folks, father catclied 
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hold of my arm and gave it . a most awful jerk, and 
says he, " Jack you blockhead, don't you never tell 
where any thing is again, unless you can first tell how 
it come there." 

"Now it would be' about as difficult," continued 
Mr. Kobinson after a slight pause, which he employed 
in taking a sip from his tumbler, " for me to tell to a 
certainty how I come by this lameness, as it was to 
tell how the pocket-book come in father's berth. 
There was a hundred folks aboard, and we knew some 
of 'em must a put it in ; but which one 'twas, it would 
have puzzled a Philadelphia lawyer to tell: "Well, 
it's pretty much so with my lameness. This poor leg 
of mine has gone through some most awful sieges, 
and it's a wonder there's an inch of it left. But it's a 
pretty good leg yet ; I can almost bear my weight 
upon it ; and with the help of a crutch you'd be sur- 
prised to see how fast I can get over the ground." 

" Then your lameness is in the leg rather than in 
the foot ?" said Major Grant, taking advantage of a 
short pause in Mr. Eobinson's speech. 

" Well, I was going on to tell you all the particu- 
lars," said Mr. Eobinson. "You've no idea what 
terrible narrow chances I've gone through with this 
leg." 
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^^ Then the diiEcalty is in the leg, is ^"t not)" said 
Major Grant. 

" Well, after I tell you llie particulars," said Mr. 
Robinson, " yoi <».an judge for yourself. The way it 
first got hurt was going in a swimming, when I was 
about twelve years old. T could swim like a duck, 
and used to be in Uncle John's mill-pond along with 
his Stephen half the time. Uncle Jojm, he always 
used to keep scolding at us and telling of us we should 
get sucked into the floome bime-by, and break our 
plaguy necks under tha water-wheel. But we knew 
better. We'd tried it so much we <K>uld tell -jest how 
near we could go to the gate and get away again witV 
out being drawn through. But one day Steeve, jest to 
plague me, threw my straw hat into the pond between 
me andhihe gate. I was swimming about two rods from 
the gate, aiid the hat was almost as near as we dared 
to go, and the stream was sucking it down pretty fast ; 
so I sprung with all my might to catch the hat before 
it should go through and get smashed under the water- 
wheel. When I got within about half my length of 
it, I found I was as near the gate a^ we ever dared to 
go But I hated to lose the hat, and I thought I might 
venture to go a little nearer, so I fetched a spiing with 
all my might, and grabbed the hat and put it on my 
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heady and tamed back aiid pulled for 1x17 life. At 
first I thought I gamed a little, and I made my hands 
and feet fly as tight as I could spring. In about a 
minute I found I didn't gain a bit one way nor t'other ; 
and then I ^rung as if I wo«ld a tore my arms off; 
fuid it seemed as if I could fbel the sweat start all over 
me right there iju the water. I begun to feel all at 
once as if 4eath had me by the heels, and I screamed 
for help. Stephen was oja^ the shore watching me, but 
he couldn't get ne^ enough to help me. Wh^i he 
see I couldn't gain any, and heard me scream, he was 
about as scared ijub I was, and turned and run towards 
the TOJ.l, and screamed for uncle as loud as he could 
bawL In a minute uncle come running to the mill- 
jfoady and got there jest time enough to see me going 
through the gate feet foremost. Uncle said, if he 
should live to be as old as Methuselah, he should never 
iQrget what % beseeching look my eyes had as I lifted 
up my hands towards hini and then sunk guggling 
ilito the floome. He kuew I should be smadied all to 
pieces und^ the great wAter-wheel : but he run round 
as fast 83 he could to the tail of the mill to be ready 
to pick up my numgled body when it got through, so 
I might be carried home and buried. Presently he 
see me drifting along in the white foam that came out 
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from under the mill, and he got a pole with a hook to 
it and drawed me to the shore. He found I was not 
jammed all to pieces as he expected, though he 
couldn't see any signs of life. But having consider- 
able doctor skill, he want to wa k upon jne, and rolled 
me over, and rubbed me, and worked upon me, till 
bime-by I began to groan and breathe. And at last 
I come to, so 1 could speak. They carried me home 
and sent fbr a doctor to examine me. My left foot and 
leg was terribly bruised, and one of the bones broke, 
and that was all the hurt there was on me. I must 
have gone lengthways right in between two buckets 
of the water-wheel, and that saved my life. But this 
poor \gg and foot got such a bruising I wasn't able to 
go a step on it for three months, and never got entirely 
over it to this day." 

" Then your lameness is in the leg and foot both, is 
it not ?" said Major Grant, hoping at this favorable 
point to get an answer to this question. 

" Oh, it wasn't that bruising under the mill-wheel," 
said Mr. Jack Bobinson, ^' that caused this lameness, 
though I've no doubt it caused a part of it and helps 
to make it worse ; but it wasn't the principal cause. 
I've had tougher scrapes than that in my day, and I 
was going on to tell you what I s'poee hurt my leg 
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more than anyihing else ever happened to it When 
I was about eighteen years old I was the greatest 
hunter there was within twenty miles round. I had 
a first-rate little fowling-piece; she would carry as 
true as a hair. I could hit a squirrel fifty yards 
twenty times running. And at all the thanksgiving 
shooting-matches I used to pop off the geese and 
turkeys so fast, it spoilt aU their fan ; and they got so 
at last they wouldn't let me fire till aU the rest had 
fired round three times a piece. And when aU of 
'em had fired at a turkey three times and couldn't 
hit it, they would say, * well, that turkey belongs to 
Jack Bobinson.' So I would up and fire and pop it 
over. Well, I used to be almost everlastingly a 
gnnniBg; and father would fret and scold, because 
whenever there was any work to do, Jack was always 
off in the woods. One day I started to go over Bear 
Mountain, about two miles from home, to see if I 
couldn't kill some raccoons ; and I took my brother 
Ned, who was three years younger than myself, with 
me to help bring home the game.- We took some 
T)read and cheese and doughnuts in our pockets, for 
we calculated to be gone all day, and I shouldered 
my little fowling-piece, and took a plenty of powdei 
• d shot and small bullets, and off we started through 
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the woods. WLen we got round the other side of 
Beuf Mountain, where I had always had the best luck 
in hunting, it was about noon. On the way I had 
killed a couple of grey aciuirrcla, a large fat raccoon, 
and a hedge-hog. We sot down under a large booch 
tree to eat our bread and cheese. As we aot eating, 
we' looked up into the tree, and it was very full of 
beechnuts. They were about ripe, but there had, not 
been frost enough to mate them drop much from the 
tree. So says I to Ned, Let us talte some sticks and 
climb tliis tree and beat off some nuts to carry home. 
So we got some sticks, and up we went. We hadn't 
but jest got cleverly up into the body of the tree, 
before wo heard sometliing crackling among tlie 
bushes a few rods off. We looked and listened, and 
heard it again, louder and nearer. In a minute we 
see the bushes moving, not three rods off from the 
tree, and BOmething l)lact stirring ahont among them. 
Tlien out come an awful great black bear, the ugliest- 
looking feller that ever I laid my eyes on. He looked 
up towards the tree we was on, and turned up hb nose 
as though he was snuffing somothing. I begnu to 
feel pretty streaked; I knew bears was terrible 
climbers, and Vd a gin the wi T 

mr gm in my Iim e 



time to go down After it now, and I thonglit the only 
way was to ke^ as still as possible, and perhaps he 
, might go oS again about his business. So we didn't 
el&t nor hardly breathe. Whether the old feller smelt 
us, or whethelr he was looking for beechnuts, I don't 
know; but he reared right up on his hind legs and 
walked aiA straight to the tree as a man could walk. 
He walked round the tree twice, and turned his great 
black nose up, and looked more like Old Nick than 
anything I ever see before. Then he stuck his sharp 
niula into the sides of the tree, and begun to hitch 
himself up. I felt as if we had got into a bad scrape, 
and wished we was out of it Ned begun to cry. 
But, sajs I to Ned, ^ It's no use to take on about it ; 
if he's coming up we must fight him off the best way 
we can*' We climb'd up higher into the tree, and 
the old bear come hitching along up after us. I 
made Ned go Up above me, and, as I had a pretty 
good club in my himd, I thought I might be able to 
keep the old feller down. He didn't seem to stop for 
the beechnuts^ but kept climbing right up towards 
US. When^he got up pretty near I poked my club at 
him, and he showed his teeth and growled. Says I, 
* Ned^ scrabble up a little higher.' We clim up two 
ift threei limbs high0r, and the old bea^ followed close 
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after. Wheii he got up so he could almost touch mj 
feet, I thought it was tune to be^ to fight So 1 up 
with mj club and tried to fetch him a pelt over the 
nose. And the very fiirst blow he knocked the club 
right out of my hand, with his great nigger paw, as 
easy as I could knock it out of the hand of a baby a 
year old« I begun to think then it was gone gooee 
with us. However, I took 'Ned^s club, and thought 
I'd try once more ; but he knocked it out of my hand 
like a feather, and made another hitch and grabbed 
at my feet "We scrabbled up the tree, and he after 
us, till we got almost to the top of the tree. At last 
I had to stop a little for Ked, and the old bear 
clinched my feet. First he stuck his claw into 'em, 
and then he stuck his teeth into 'em, and begun to 
naw. I felt as if 'twas a gone case, but I kicked and 
fit, and told Ned to get up higher ; and he did get up 
a little higher, and I got up a little higher too, and 
the old bear made another hitch and come up higher, 
and begun to naw my heels again. And then the top 
of the tree begun to bend, for we had got up so high 
we was all on a single limb as 'twere ; and it bent a 
little more, and cracked and broke, and down wc 
went, bear and all, about thirty feet, to the ground. 
At first I didn't know whether I wag dead or alive. I 
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gaess we all lay still as much as a minnte before we 
could make out to breathe. When I come to my feel- 
ing a little, I found the bear had fell on my lame leg, 
and give it another most awful crushing. Ked wasn't 
hurt much. He fell on top of the bear, and the bear 
fell partly on me. Ked sprung off and got out of the 
way of the bear; and in about a minute more the 
bear crawled up slowly on to his feet, and began to 
walk off, without taking any notice of us, and I was 
glad enough to see that he went rather lame. When 
I come to tiy my legs I found one of 'em was terribly 
smashed, and I couldn't walk a step on it. So I told 
Ned to hand me my gim, and to go home as fast as 
he could go, and get the horse and father, and come 
and carry me home. 

" Ned went off upon the quick trot, as if he was aftei 
the doctor. But the blundering critter — ^Ned always 
was a great blunderer — ^lost his way and wandered 
about in the woods all night, and didn't get home till 
sunrise next morning. The way I spent the night 
wasn't very comfortable, I can tell ye. Jest before 
dark it begun to rain, and I looked round to try to 
find some kind of a shelter. At last I see a great tree, 
lying on the ground a little ways off, that seemed to 
be holler. I crawled along to it, and found there 
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w^fi a holler in one end large enongli for me to creep 
into. So in I went, and in order to get entirely out 
of t)ie way of tlie spattering of the rai«, and keep 
myself dry, I crept in as much as ten feet. I laid 
there and rested myself as well as I could, though my 
leg pained me too much to sleep. Some time in the 
night, all at once, I heerd a sort of rustling noise at 
the end of the log where I come in. My hair stood 
right OB eend. It was dark as Egypt ; I couldn't see 
tlie least thing, hut I could hear the rustling noise 
again, and it sounded as if it was coming into the log. 
I lield my breath, but I could hear soinetliing breath- 
ing lieavily, and there seemed to be a sort of scratch- 
ing against the aides of the log, and it kept working 
along in towards me. I clinched my fowling-piece 
and held on to it, 'Twaa well loaded with a brace of 
balls and some shot besides. But whether to fire, or 
what to do, I couldn't tell. I was sure there was some 
terrible critter in the log, and the mstling noise kept 
coming nearer and nearer to me. At last I heerd a 
low kind of a growl, I thought if I was inly dead 
and decently buried somewhere I should be glad ; for 
to be eat up alive there by bears, or wolves, or catSr 
mounts, I couldn't bear the idea of it. In a minute 
more something ma^e a horrible grab at roy feet, and 
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began to naw 'em. At first I crawled a litdo further 

into the tree. But the critter was hold of m j feet 

again in a minute, and I found it was no use for me 

to go in any farther. I didn't hardly dare to fire ; for 

I thought if I didn't kill the critter, it would only be 

likely to make him fight the harder. And then again 

I thought if I should kill him, and he should be as 

large as I fancied him to be, I should never be able 

to shove him out of the log, nor to get out by him. 

While I was having these thoughts the old feller was 

nawing and tearing my feet so bad, I found he would 

soon kill me if I laid still. So I took my gun and 

pointed down by my feet, as near the centre of the 
holler log as I could, and let drive. The report 

almost stunned me. But when I come to my hearing 

again, I laid still and listened. Everything roimd 

me was still as death ; I couldn't hear the'least sound. 

I crawled back a few inches towards the mouth of the 

log, and was stopt by something against my feet. I 

pushed it. Twould give a little, but I couldn't move 

it. I got my hand down far enough to reach, 

and felt the £ur and hair and ears of some terrible 

animal. 

" Hiat was an awfiil long night. And when the 

morning did come, the critter filled the holler up so 
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much, there was bnt.yery little light come in where 
I was. I tried agfdn to shove the animal towards the 
mouth of the log, but I found 'twas no use, — ^I couldn't 
move him. At last the light come in so much that I 
felt pretty sure it was a monstrous great bear that I 
had killed. But I begun to feel now as if I was buried 
alive.; for I was a&aid our folks wouldn't find me^ 
and I was sure I never could get out myself. But 
about two hours after sunrise, all at once I thought I 
heered somebody holler " Jack." I listened and I 
heered it again, and I knew 'twas father's voice. I 
answered as loud as I could holler. They kept holler- 
ing, and I kept hollering. Sometimes they would go 
further off and ettnetimes come nearer. My voice 
sounded so queer they couldn't tell where it come from, 
nor what to make of it. At last, by going round con- 
siderable, they found my voice seemed to be some where 
round the holler tree, and bime-by father come along 
and put his head into the holler of the tree, and called 
out, * Jack, are you here?' * Yes I be,' says I, ^ and I 
wish you would pull this bear out, so I can get out 
myself.' When they got us out, \ was about as much 
dead as alive ; but they got me on to the horse, and 
led me home and nursed me up, and had a doctor to 
set my leg again ; and it's a pretty good leg yet." 
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Here, wliile Mr. Kobinson was taking another sip 
from Iiis tumbler, Major Grant glanced at his watch, 
and, looking up to Doctor Snow, said, with a grave, 
quiet air, " Doctor, I give it up ; the bet is yours.*' 
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CHAPTEE TV. 



OHBISTOPHEB OBOTCHET. 



YouB New England country smging-master is a 
peculiar character; who shall venture to describe 
himf During his stay in a country village, he is the 
most important personage in it. The common school- 
master, to be sure, is a man of dignity and import- 
ance. Children never pass him on the road without 
turning square rmmd, pulling off their hats, and 
making one of their best and most profound bows. 
He is looked up to with universal deference both by 
young and old, and is often invited out to tea. Or, 
if he "boards round,'* great is the parade, and great 
the preparation, by each family, when their " week 
for boarding the master" draws near. Then not 
unfrequently a well fatted porker is killed, and the 
spare-ribs are duly hung round the pantry in readi- 
ness for roasting. A half bushel of sausages are 
made up into " links,^ and suspended on a pole near 
the ceiling from one end of the kitchen to the other. 

-it* 

.-•■■ 
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And the Saturday beforehand, if the school-maflter is 
to come on Monday, the work of preparation roaches 
its crisis. Then it is, that the old oven, if it be not 
^ heaten seven times hotter than it is wont to be," is 
at least heated -seven times; and apple-pies, and 
pnmpkin-pies, and mince-pies are turned out by 
dozens, and packed away in closet and cellar for 
the coming week. And the ^^ fore room," which has 
not bad a fire in it for the winter, is now duly washed 
and scrubbed and put to rights, and wood is heaped 
on the fire with a liberal hand, till the room itself ' 
become ahnost another oven. George is up betimes 
on Monday morning to go with his hand-sled and 
bring the master's trunk ; Betsey and Sally are rigged 
out in their best calico gowns, the little ones have their 
faces washed and their hair combed with more than 
ordinary care, and the mother's cap has an extra 
crimp. And all this stir and preparation for the 
common school-master. And yet he is but an every- 
day planet, that moves in a^ regular orbit, and comes 
round at least eveiy winter. 

But the ivngmg-master is your true comet. 
Appearing at no regular intervals, he comes sud- 
denly, and often unexpected. Brilliant, mysterious 
and erratie, no wonder tJMtt he attracts all eyf^'and 

■WT". 
* ■■■' '^■.'» 
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produces a tremendous sensation. Not only the chil- 
dren, but the whole family, flock to the windows 
when he passes, and a face may be seen at every pane 
of glass, eagerly peering out to catch a glimpse of 
the singing-master. Even the very dogs seem to 
partake of the awe he inspires, and bark with 
imcommon fierceness whenever they meet him. 

^< O, father," said little Jimmy Brown, as he came 
running into the house on a cold December night, 
wjith eyes staring wide open, and panting for breath. 
^^ O, father, Mr. Christopher Crotchet frost Quaver- 
town, is over to Mr. Gibbs' tavern, come tO-setrftbout 
keeping singing-school ; and Mr. Gibbs, and a whole 
parcel more of 'em, wants you to come right over 
there, cause they're goin' to have a meeting this 
evening to see about hiring of him." 

Squire Brown and his family, all except Jimmy, 
were seated round the supper table when this inter- 
esting piece of intelligence was announced. Every 
one save Squire Brown himself, gave a sudden start, 
and at once suspended operations; but the Squire, 
who was a very moderate man, and never did any- 
thing from impulse, ate on without turning his head, 
or changing his position. After a short pause, how- 
ever, jriiich was a mommt o(^ intense atixiety to somi 
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members of the family, he replied to Jimmy as 
follows : — 

^ I shan't do no sich thing ; if they want a singing 
school, they may get it themselves. A singingnschool 
won't do ns no good, and I've ways enongh to spend 
my money without paying it for singing." Taming 
his head roimd and casting a severe look upon 
Jimmy, he proceeded with increasing energy : 

^^Now, sir, hang your hat up and set down and 
eat your supper; I should like to know what sent 
you off over to the tavern without leave." 

" I wanted to see the singing-master," said Jimmy. 
"Sam Gibbs said there was a singing-master over to 
their house, and so I wanted to see him." 

" Well, I'll singing-master you," said the Squire, 
"if I catch you to go off so again without leave. 
Gome, don't stand there; set down and eat your 
supper, or PU trounce you in two minutes." 

" There, I declare," said Mrs. Brown, " I do think 
it too bad. I do wish I could live in peace one 
moment of my life. ' The children will be spoilt and 
rained. They never can stir a step nor hardly 
breathe, but what they must be scolded and fretted 
to deatL" 
. Squire Brown had been accustomed to these 
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eudden squalls about twenty-five years, they Laving 
commenced some six months or so after his marriage ; 
and long experience had taught him, that the only 
way to escape with safety, was to bear away immedi- 
ately and scud before the wind. Accordingly he 
turned again to Jimmy, and with a much softened 
tone addressed him as follow^ : — * 

" Come, Jimmy, my son, set down and eat your 
supper, that's a good boy. You shouldn't go away 
without asking your mother or me ; but you'll try to 
remember next time, won't you ?" 

Jimmy and his mother were both tMXtnewhat 
soothed by this well-timed suavity, and the boy took 
his seat at the table. 

" Now, pa," said Miss Jerusha Brown, "you toill 
go over and see about having a singjpg-school, won't 

9 

you? I want to go dreadfully?" 

"Oh, I can't do anything about that," said the 
Squire ; " it'U cost a good deal of money, and I can't 
afford it. And besides, there's no use at all in it 
You can sing enough now, any of you ; you are sing- 
ing half your time." 

" There," said Mrs. Brown, " that's just the way. 
Our children will never have a chance to be anything 
OS long as they live. Other folks' children have a 
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ehaaee to go to dnging-flchools, and to eeo joung 
company, and to be sometlung in the world. Here's 
our Jernsha has got to be in her twenty-fifth year 
now, and if she's erer going to have young company, 
and have a chance to be anything, she must have it 
soon; for shell be past the time bime-by for sich 
things. 'T^sn't as if we was poor and couldn't afford 
it ; for you know, Mr. Brown, you pay the largest tax 
of anybody in the town, and can afford to give the 
children a chance to be something in the world, as 
well as not. And as for living in this kind of way 
any longer, Fve no notion on't." 

Mrs. Brown knew how to follow up an advantage. 
She had got her husband upon the retreat in the-onset 
a moment before, in reference to Jimmy's absence, 
and the closing* part of this last speech was uttered 
mih an' energy and determination, of which Squire 
Brownnhiew too well the import to disregard it. 
Percei'fing that a storm was brewing that would 
burst upon his head with tremendous power, if he 
did not take care to avoid it, he finished his supper 
with all convenient despatch, rose from the table, put 
on his grea coat and hat, and marched deliberately 
over to'GKbbs' tavern. Mrs. Brown knew at once 
that she had won the victory, and that they eho\M 

4* ' 
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have a singing^chool The children also ha4beapM|^ 
so well versed in the s jience of their mother's lailMiBy 
that thej understood the same thing, and immediately 
began to discuss matters preparatory to attending the 
school. 

Miss Jerusha said she must have her new calico 
gown made right up the next day ; and her mother 
said she should, and David might go right over after 
Betsey Davis to come to work on it the next 
morning. 

^^How delightful it will be to l\ave a singing 
school,'' said Miss Jerusha : ^^ Jimmy, what sort of a 
looking man is Mr. Crotchet f " 

^^ Oh, he is a slick kind of a looking man," said 
Jinmiy. 

^^ Is he a young man, or a married iMn f " inquired 
Miss Jerusha. 

^^ Ho ! married t no ; I guess he isn't^^' sai JIfemmy, 
" I don't believe he's more than twenty years old." 

" Pol^ I don't believe that story," said Jerusha, 
a singing-master must be as much as twenty-five 
years old, I know ! How is he dressed ! Igi't he 
dressed quite genteel t" 

^^ Oh, he's dressed pretty slick," said Jimttjr. 

^^ Well, that's what makes him look so young," said 
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Ifiii JWnsha ; ^^1 dare saj he's as mnch as twenty- 
flri yoars old ; don't yon think he is, mother!" 

" Well, I think it's pretty likely he is," said Mrs. 
Brown ; ^^ aiDging-masters are generally about that age." 

^^ How does he look !" said Miss Jemsha ; ^^ is he 
handsome!" - 

^^ He's handsome enongh," said Jimmy, ^^ only he's 
got a red head and freckly face." 

" Now, Jim, I don't believe a word you say. You 
are saying this, only just to plague me?'* 

To understand the propriety of this last remark of 
Miss Jerusha, the reader should be informed, that for 
the last ten years she had looked upon every young 
man who came into the place, as her own peculiar 
property. And in all cases, in order to obtain pos- 
session of har aforesaid property, she had adopted 
prompt measures, and pursued them with a diligence 
woflly of all praise. 

"No I ain't neither," said Jimmy, " I say he has 
got a red head and freckly fiice." 

" La, well," said Mrs. Brown, " what if he has ! 
Fm sure a red head don't, look bad; and one of the 
hil^idsomest men that ever I see, had a freckly face." 

••"Well, Jimmy, how large is he ! Is he a tall man 
or a short man !" said Miss Jerusha. 
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^^Why, he isn't bigger round than I h%j^ atld 
Jimmy ; ^^ and I guees he isn't quite as tall as a haf*- 
]>olo ; bat he's so tall he has to stoop when he goes 
into die door." 

So for from adding- to the shock, which Kiss Jeru- 
sha'a nerves had already received from the account of 
tlie red head and firecUy face^ this last piece of -intel- 
ligence was on the whole rather consolatory ; for sha 
lacked but an inch and a half of six feet in height 
hoi*aolf. 

"Well, Jimmy," said Miss Jerusha, "when he 
stands up, take him altogether, isn't he a good-looking 
young man f " 

" I don't know anything about that," said Jimmy ; 
" he looks the most like the tongs in the riddle, oi 
anything I can think of: 

* Long legs and erookad tfaighi, 
Little head and no ejee.' " 

" There, Jim, you little plague," said Kiss Jemsha, 
" you shall go right off to bid if you don't leave off 
your nonsense. I won't hear mother word of it." 

" I don't care if you won't," said Jimmy, " it's all 
true, every word of it" ^ 

" What ! then the singing-master hasn't got bo eyes, 
has he ?" said Kiss Jerudia ;*" that's a pretty ntory.^ 



»i 
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^ I dcm't mean he hasn't got no eyea at all," said 
Jimmy, " only his eyes axe dreadfbl litde, and yon 
can't see bnt one of 'em to time neither, they're 
twisted ronnd bo." 

" A little cross-eyed, I s'pose," said Mrs. Brown, 
^^ that's all ; I don't think that hnrts the looks of a 
man a bit ; it only makes him look a little sharper." 

While those things were transpiring at Mr. Brown's, 
matters of weight and importance were being 
discussed at the tavern. Abont a doz^en of the 
neighbors had collected there early in the evening, 
and every one, as soon as he fonnd that Mr. Christo- 
pher Crotchet from Quavertown was in the village, 
was for having a singing-school forthwith, cost what 
it wonld. They accordingly proceeded at once to 
ascertain Mr. Crotchet's terms. His proposals were^ 
to keep^ twenty evenings for twenty dollars and 
" fonnd,** or for thirty and board himself. The school 
to be kept three evenings in the week. A subscrip- 
tion-paper was opened, and the sum of fifteen dollars 
was at last made ap. Bnt that was the extent to 
which they could go; not another dollar could bo 
raised. Much anxiety was now felt for the arrival of 
Squire Brown; for the question of school or no 
school depended entirely on him. 
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"Squire Brown's got money enongh," said Mr. 
Oibbs, " and if he only has the will, we shall have a 
school." ' ; 

" Not exactly," said Itr. Jones ; " if Mrs. Brown 
has the will, we shall have a school, let the Squire's 
will be what it may." 

Before the laugh occasioned by this last remark 
had fully subsided, Squire Brown entered, much to 
the joy of the whole company. 

"Squire Brown, I'm glad to see you," said Mr. 
Gibbs; "shall I introduce you to Mr. Christopher 
Crotchet, singing-master from Quavertown ?" 

The Squire was a very short man, somewhat 
inclined to corpulence, and Mr. Crotchet, according 
to Jimmy's account, vw not quite as tall as a hay- 
pole ; so that by dint of the Squire's throwing his 
head back and looking ujp, and Mr. Crotchit's cant- 
ing his head on one side in order to bring one eye to 
bear on the Sqoire, the parties were brought within 
each other's jReld of visioiL The Squire made a bow, 
which was done by throwing his head upward, 
and Mr. Crotchet returned the compliment by 
extending his arm downward to the Sqmre and shak- ^ 
inghaiids. 

When the ceremony of introduction was over, Mr. 
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GibbB laid the whole mattdr bef(»e Mr. Brown, 
showed him the sahecriptioii-paper, and told him 
they were all depending npon him to decide whether 
they shonid have a smging^chool or not' Sqnire 
Brown put on hia spectadeB and read the sahecrip- 
tion-paper over two or three times, till he folly mider- 
stood the tenna, and the deficiency in the amonnt 
subscribed. Then without saying a word he took a 
pen and deliberately subscribed five doOars. That 
settled the busmess ; the desired sum was raised, and 
the school was to go ahead. It was agreed that 
it should commence on the following eTcning, and 
that Mr. Crotchet should board with Mr. Gibbs one 
week, with the Squire the next, and so go round 
through the neighborhood. 

On the following day there was no small commotion 
amcmg the young folks of the Tillage, in making pre- 
paration for the evening schooL New singing-books 
were purchased, dresses were prepared, curling-tongs 
and crimping-irons were put in requisition, and early 
In the eyening the long chamber in Gibbs' tayem, 
^ which was called by way of eminence " the hall," 
was well filled by youth of both sexes, tiie old folks 
not being allowed to attend that evening, lest the 
< boys and gak" should be diffident about "sound- 
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ing did notM." A range of long narrow taUea 
placed round three ndea of the hall, with benchfli 
V^ehind them, upon which the yonth were seated. A 

singing-book and a candle were shared by two, all 

« 

round the room, till yon came to Miss Jemaha Brown, 
who had taken the uppermost seaC, and mooopolixed 
a whole book and a whole candle to her own nae. 
Betsey Buck, a lively, reckless sort of a girl of sixteen, 
who cared for nobody nor nothing in this world, but 
was fall of frolic and fun, had by chai^ taken a seal 
next to Hiss Jemsha. Miss Betsey had a slight in- 
ward torn of one eye, jnst enough to giro her a 
roguish lookfjJbat comported well with her character. 

Wliile they were waiting for the entrance of the 
master, many a suppressed laugh, and now and then 
an audible 'giggle, passed roimd the room, the mere 
ebullitions of buoyant spirits and contagioii^ i^irth, 
without aim or object Miss Jerusha, who . wfis try* 
ing to bdiaye bur prettiest, repeatedly chided tlieir 
rudeness, and more than once told Miss Betsey Buck, 
that she ought to be ashamed to be laughing so much ^ 
" for what would Mr. Crotchet think, if he should 
come in and find them all of a giggle ?" * 

After a while the door opened, and Mr. Christo^ 
pher Crotchet entered. H*^ bent his body slightly. 
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as he passed the door, to prevent a concussion of his 
head against the lintel, and then walked very erect 
into the middle of the floor, and made a short speech 
tohisdasB. His grotesque appearance caused a slight 
tittering ronnd the room, and Mia^ Betsey was even 
goilfy of 9n incipient audible laugh, which, however, 
she had the. tact so far to torn into a cough as to save 
appearances. Still it was observed by Miss Jemsha, 
who told her again in a low whisper that she ought 
to be aaliamed, and added that ^^ Mr. Crotchet was a 
most splendid man ; a beautifal man." 

After Mr. Crotchet had made his introductoiy 
speech, he proceeded to try the voices of his pupils, 
mating each one alone follow him in rising and fSdl- 
ing the notes. He passed round without difficulty tiU 
he came to Miss Betsey Buck. She rather hesitated 
to let her voice be heard alone ; but the master told 
her she must sound, and holding his head down so 
dose to hers that they almost met, he commenced 
pouring his fiiw, sole, law, into her ear. Miss Betsey 
drew back a little, but followed with a low and some- 
what tremulous voice, till she had sounded three 
or four notesj when her risible muscles, got the 
mastery, and sae burst out in an unrestrained fit of 
lan^t^. 
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The master looked confused and cross ; and Miss 
Jemsha even looked crosser than tlie master. She 
again reproached Miss Betsey for her rudeness, and 
told her in an emphatic whisx)er, which was intended 
more especirily for the master's ear, ^^ that such con- 
duct was dtiameful, and if she couldn't behave better 
she ought to stay at home.^ 

Miss Jerusha's turn to sound came next, and she 
leaned her head full half-way across the table to meet 
the master's, and soujided the notes clear tkrough, 
three or four times over, from bottom to top and 
from top to bottom; and sounded them with a 
loudness and trength fully e^ual to that of the 
master. 

When the process of sounding the voices separately 
had been gftne through with, they were called upon 
to sound together ; and before the close of the evening 
they were allowed to commence the notes of ^ some 
easy tunes. It is unnecessary here to give a detailed 
account of the progress that was made, or to attempt 
to describe the jargon of strange sounds, with which 
Oibbs' hall echoed that night Suffice it to say, that 
the proficient of the pupils was so great, that on tlie 
tenth evening, or when the school was half through, 
tlie parents were permitted to be present, and were 
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delighted to hear their children smg Old Hundred, 
Meier, St. Martin's, Northfield, and Hallowell, nith so 
much accnracj, that those who knew the tones, oould 
readilj tell, eveiy time, which one was being per- 
formed. Mrs. Brown was ahnost in ecstasies at 
the perfonnance, and sat the whole evening and 
looked at Jemsha, who sung with great earnestness 
and with a voice fiyr above all the rest Even 
Sqnire Brown himself was so much softened that 
evening, that his face wore a sort of smile, and he 
told his wife ^he didn't gradge his five dollars, a 
bit.'' 

The school went on swimmingly. Mr. Crotchet 
became the lion of the village; and Miss Jemsha 
Brown ^^ thought he improved npon acquaintance 
astonishinglj." Great preparation was made at Squire 
Brown's for the important week of boarding the sing- 
ing-master. Thej ontdid all the village in the quan- 
tity and variety of their eatables, and at every meal 
Miss Jemsha was particularly assiduous in placing 
all the good things in the neighborhood cf Mr. Crot- 
chet's plate. In fact, so bountifully and regularly was 
Mr. CSrotchet stuffed during the week, tjiat his lank 
fimn began to assume a perceptible fulness. He evi • 
dently seemed very fond of his boarding-place, espe- 
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daily at meal time ; and made liimaelf so much at 
homo, that Mrs. Brown and Jerasha were in a ||^ 
of abaolate felicity the w^ide week. It was true he 
spent two eyenings abroad during the week, and it 
wii3 reported that one of them was passed at Hr, 
Buck's. But Miss Jerusha would not beliave a word 
of such a story. She said ^^ there was no young folks 
at Mr. Buck's except Betsey, and she was sure Mr. 
Crotchet was a man of more sense than to spend his 
evenings with such a wild, rude thing as Betsey 
Buck.'' Still, however, the report gave her a litfle 
uuoasiness ; and when it was ascertained, that dur- 
ing the week on which Mr. Crotchet boarded at Mr. 
Buck's he spent every evening at homie, except the 

« • 

tliree devoted to the singing-echool, Miss Jemsha's 
uneasiness evidently increased. She resolved to make 
a desperate effort to counteract these imtoward influ- 
ences, and to teach Miss Betsey Buck not to inter^Mre 
with othw folk's concerns. For this purpose she 
made a grand evening party, and invited all the young 
folks of the village, except Miss Buck, who was point- 
edly lefl out The treat was elaborate for a country 
village, and Miss Jerusha was xmcommoidy assiduous 
in her attentions to Mr. Crotchet during the evemng. 
But to her inexpressible surprise and chagrin^ about 
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eight o'clock, Mr. Crotchet put on his hat and great 
eoft and bade the companj good night Mrs. Brown 
looked very bine, and Miss Jero&ha's nerves were in 
a state of high excitement. What conld it meant 
Bhe wonld give anything in the world to know where 
he had gone. She ran np into the chamber and 
looked ont from the window. The night was rather 
dark, bnt she fancied she saw him making his way 
toward Mr. Back's. Hie company for the remaindei 
of the evening had rather a dull time; and Miss 
Jerosha passed almost a sleepless night 

The next evening Miss Jemsha was early at the 
singing-schooL She took her seat with a disconsolate 
air, opened her singing-book and commenced singing 
Hallowell in the following words : 

"As on some lonely building's top. 
The sparrow tells her moan. 
Far from the tents of joy aik! hope, 
' I alt and griey* alone.'' 

On former occasions, when the scholars were 
singing before school commenced, the moment the 
master opened the door they broke off short, even if 
tliey were in the midst of a tune. But now, when 
the master entered. Miss Jerusha kept on singing. 
She went through the whole tune after Mr. Crotchet 
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oame in, and wont back and repeated the Iirtter lialf 
of it with a loud and fall Yoice, whi^jbi caused a Is^pgh 
among the scholara, and divers streaks of red to pass 
over the mailer's face. 

At the dose of the evening's exercises Miss Jem- 
slia hurried on her shawl and bonnet, and watched 
the movements of the master. She perceived he 
went out directly after Betsey Buck, and she hastened 
after tliem with becoming speed. She contrived to 
got between Miss Buck and the master as they 
walked along the road, and kept Mr. Crotchet in close 
conversation with her, or rather kept herself in close 
conversation with Mr. Crotchet, till they came to the 
corner that turned down to Mr. Buck's house. Here 
Mr. Crotchet left her somewhat abruptly, and walked 
by tlie side of Miss Betsey towards Mr. Buck's. 
Tliis was more than Miss Jerusha's UuiVes could well 
boar. She was under too much excitement to pro- 
coed on her way home. SEe stopped and gazed after 
the couple as they receded from her ; and as their 
forms became indistinct in the darkness of the night, 
she turned and followed them, just keeping them in 
view till tliey reached the house. The door opened, 
and to h«r inexpressible horror, they both went in. 
It was pas! ten o'clock, tool She was greatly 
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pozded. 13ie aSair was entirelj inexplicable to her. 
It could not be^ howeyer, that h^ would stop many 
minutes, and she waited to see the result Presently 
a light appeared in the ^^ fore-room ;" aad from the 
mellowness of that light, a fire was evidently kindled 
there. Miss Jemsha approached the house and 
reconnoitred. She tried to look in at the window, 
but a thick curtain effectually prevented her from 
seeing anything within. The curtain did not reach 
quite to the top of the window, and she thought she 
saw the shadows of two persons before the fire, 
thrown against the ceiling. She was determined by 
some means or other to know the worst of it She 
looked round the door-yard and found a long piece of 
board. She thought by placing this against the house 
by the side of the window, she might be able to 
climb up and look over the top of the curtain. The 
board was accordingly raised on one end and placed 
carefully by the side of the window, and Miss Jeru- 
sha eagerly commenced the task of climbing. She 
had reached the top of the curtain and cast one 
glance into the room, where, sure enough, she beheld 
Mr. Crotchet seated close by the side of Miss Betsey. 
At this interesting moment, from some cause or other, 
sither from her own trembling, for she was exceed- 
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Inglj agitsted) <»r iDrom the board not beinj; properly 
lupportod at the liottom, it slipped and canted, and in 
an instant one half of the window was dashed with a 
tremendoQ^^erash into the room. 

Miss Jerosha fell to the ground, but not being 
much injured hj the fidl, she qprang to her feet and 
ran with the fleetness of a wild deer. The door 
opened, and out eame Mr. Orotchet and Mr. Buck, 
and started in the race. They thought they had a 
glimpse of some perscm running up the road when 
tJiey first came out, and Mr. Crotchet's long legs 
measured off the ground with remarkable velocity. 
But the fright had added so essentially to Miss Jeru- 
slia^s powers of locomotion, that not even Mr. 
Crotdiet could overtake her, and her pursuers soon 
lost sight of her in the darkness of the night, and 
gave up the chase and returned home. 

Miss Jerusha was not seen at the singing-school 
after this, and Mrs. Brown said she stayed at home 
because she ' had a cough. Notwithstanding there 
were many rumors and surmises afloat, and some 
slanderous insinuations thrown out against Miss Jeru- 
sha Brown, yet it was never ascertained by the 
ncighbor8,,;Jt^ a certainty, who it was that demolished 
Mr Buck's window. 
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One item fardier remains to be added to diis 
veritable history ; and that is, that in three months 
from this memorable night, Miss Betsey Buck becalne 
** B.*Orotchet of Qnavertown. 
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CHAPTER ¥• 

POLLT OBAY AND THB DOOTOBS. 

It was a dark, and rainy night in Jnne, when Deacon 
Gray, about ten o'clock in the evening, drove his 
hoi^e and wagon up to the door, on his retnm from 
market. 

^' Oh dear, Mr. Gray !" exclaimed his wife, as she 
mot him at the door, " Tm dreadful glad you Ve come ; 
Polly's so sick, I'm afiraid she won't live till momin', 
if something ain't done for ner." 

^^ Polly is always ailing," said the deacon, deliber- 
ately ; ^' I guess it's only some of her old aches and 
pains. Just take this box of sugar in ; it has been 
raining on it this hour." 

" Well, do come right in, Mr. Gray, for you don't 
know what a desput case she is in ; I daren't leave her 
a minute." 

" You are always scared half to death," said the 
deacon, " if anything ails Polly ; but you know she 
always gets over it again. Here's coffee and tea and 
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some other notions rolled up in this bag," bidding her 
another bundle to carry into the house. 

" Well, but Mr. Gray, don't pray stop for biOidles 
or nothin' else. You must go right over after Doctor 
Longley, and get him here as quick as you can.'* 

" Oh, if it's only Doctor Longley she wants," said 
the deacon carelessly, " I guess she aint so dangerous, 
after all." 

" Now, Mr. Gray, jest because Doctor Longley is a 
young man and about Polly's age, that you should 
make such an unfeelin' expression as that, I think is 
too bad." 

The deacon turned away without making a reply, 
and began to move the harness from the horse. 

" Mr. Gray, ain't you going after the doctor ?" said 
Mrs. Gray, with increasing impatience. 

" Fm going to turn the horse into the pasture, and 
then I'll come in and see about it," said the deacon. 

A loud groan from Polly drew Mrs. Gray hastily 
into the house. The deacon led his horse a quarter 
of a mile to the pasture ; let down the bars and turn- 
ed him in; put all the bars carefully up; hurted 
.round and found a stick to drive in as a wedge to 
fasten the top bar ; went round the bam to see that 
the doors were all closed ; got an armful of dry straw 
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and threw it into the pig-pen; called tiie dog from lus 
kenuol, patted him on his head, and went into the 
house* 

" Tm afraid she's dying," said Mrs, Gray, as the 
deacon entered. 

^^ You are always scared half out of yonr wits," said 
the deacon, <Mf there's anything the matter. I'll 
come in as soon as Fve took off my coat and boots 
and put on some dry ones." 

Mrs. Gray ran back to attend npon Polly ; but be- 
fore the deacon had got ready to enter the room, Mrs. 
Gray screamed again with tiie whole strength of her 
lungs. 

" Mr. Gray, Mr. Gray, do make haste, she's in a fit." 

Tliis was the first sonnd that had given the deacon 
any uneasiness about the matter. He had been ac- 
customed for years to hear his wife worry about 
Polly, and had heard her predict her death so often 
from very slight illness, that he had come to regard 
such scenes and such predictions with as litde atten- 
tion as he did the rain that pattered against the win- 
dow. But the word Jit was something he had never 
heard applied. in these cases before, and the sound of 
it gave him a strange feeling of apprehension. He 
had just thrown off 1. is boots and put his feet into dry 
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shoes, and held a dry coat in his hand, when this last 
appeal catne to his car and caused him actually to 
hasten into the room. 

** P0II7, what's die matter now t" said the deacon, 
beginning to be somewhat agitated, as he approached 
the bedside. 

Polly was in yiclent spasms, and heeded not the 
inqnirj. 13ie deacon took hold of her arm, and 
repeated the question more earnestly and in a tender 
tone. 

^^ You may as well speak to the dead," said Mrs. 
Gray; ^^ she's past hearing or speaking." 

'Dxe deacon's eyes looked wild, and his &ce grew 
very long. 

" Why didn't you tell me how sick she was when I 
first got homet" said the deacon with a look of 
rebuke. 

"I did tell you when you first come," said Mrs. 
Gray, sharply, "and you didn't take no notice on 
it" 

" You didn't teH me anything about how sick she 
was," siaid the deacon ; " you only spoke jest as you 
used to, when sne wasn't hardly sick at all." 

The subject here seemed to subside by mutual 
c(msent, and both stood with their eyes fixed nigoix 
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F0II7, irho vaa apparently strnggUng in the derce 
agonies of death, &i a few minutes, however, she 
came ont of the spasm, breathed comparatJTelj easj, 
and laj perfectly c^uieL The deaccHi ^ke to her 
again. She looked up with, a wild deliiions look, bat 
made no answer. 

" m go for tie doctor," said the deaeon, " It may - 
be he can do something for her, though eb» looks to 
me as thongh it was gone goose with her." 

Saying this, he put on his hat and coat and started. 
Having half a mile to go, aad findiog the doctor in 
bed, it was half an hour before he returned widi Doc- 
tor Ijongley in his company. In the meantime lbs. 
Gray had called in old Mrs. livermore, who lived 
next door, and &ey bad lifted Polly up antl pnt a 
clean piUow apon the bed, and a dean cap on her 
head, and had been round and ** slicked up " the 
room alittle, for Kis. livermore said, " Ooctoa- Long- 
ley was such a nice man she alwa^ loved to im 
things look tidy where he was coming to." 

The deacfoi came in andlbung his hat up behind 
the door, and Doctw Loogley foDowed with lus hat 
in his hand and a small . pair of saddle-bags on his 
arm. Mrs, Gray stood at one side of tlie bed, and 
Mrs. Livermore at the other, and the doctor 
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b bat and saddle-bags on tbe table tbat stocid by 
the window, and stepped immediately to the bed- 
side. 

^lliss Gray, are you sickt" said the doctor, 
taking the hand of the patient 

No answer or look from the patient gave any 
indication that she heard the question. 

" How long has she been ill ?" said the doctor. 

" Ever since mominV' said Mrs. Gray. "She got 
ap with a head-ache, jest after her father went away 
to market, and smart pains inside, and she's been 
growing worse all day." 

" And what have you given her ?" said the doctor. 

" Nothing, but arb-drink," said Mrs. Gray ; " when- 
ever she felt worse, I made her take a good deal of 
arb-drink, because that, you know, is always good, 

* 

doctor. And besides, when it can't do no good, it 
would do no hurt" 

"But what sort of drinks have you given herf" 
said the doctor. 

""Well, I give her most all sorts, for we had a 
plenty of 'em in the house," said Mrs. Gray. " 1 
give her sage, and peppermint, and sparemint, and 
cammermile, and pennyryal, and motlierwort, and 
balm ; you know, balm is very cooHn', doctor, and 
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eometiines she'd be rerj hot, aiid then Fd make her 
drink a good dose of bahn." • 

'' Gire me a candle," said the doctor. 

The deacon brought a candle and held it orer tiie 
patient's head. The doctor opened her mondi and 
examined it careftQlj for the space of a minute. He 
folt her pnlse anoflker minnte^ and tooked agam into 
her month. 

^' Low pnlse, bnt heaTj and labored retaliation," 
said the doctor. 

^< What do yon think ails her f said Mrs. Oray. 

The doctor shook his head* 

^' Do yon think joH can ^ve her anything to helf 
her !" said the deacon, anxionslj. 

The doctor looked very grave, and fixed his oyer 
thonghtfoUy on tiie patient for a minute^ bnt made no 
reply to the deifecm's question. 

" Why didn't yon send for masooner t" at last said 
the doctor, taming to lira. Gray. 

" Becanse I thought my arb-drink wonld help her, 
and so I kept trying it all day till it got to be dark, 
<and then she got to be so bad I didn't dare to leave 
her till Mr. Gray got home." 

" It's a great pity," said the doctor, tnming from 
the bed to the table and opening his saddle-bi^ 
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^ Thousands and thotisands of lives are lost only hj 
delaying to send for medical advice till it is too late ; 
thousands that might have been saved as well as not, 
if only taken in season." 

" But doctor, yon don't think it's too late for Polly, 
do you ?" said Mrs. Gray. 

^^I think her case, to say the least, is extremely 
doubtful," said tibie doctor. ^' Her appearance is very 
remarkable. Whatever her disease is, it has made 
such progress, and life is so nearly extinct, that it is 
impossible to tell what were the original symptoms, 
and consequently what applications are best to be 
made." 

^ Wdl, now, doctor," said Mrs. livermore, " excuse 
me for q>eakin' ; but I'm a good deal older than you 
are, and have seen a great deal of sickness in my 
day, and I've been in here with Polly a number of 
times to-day, and sometimes this evening, and I'm 
satisfied, doctor, there's somethirg the matter of her 
insides." 

"Undoubtedly," said tlie doctor, looking very 
grave. 

This new hint from Mrs. Livea:Tnore seemed to 
giveJMrs. Gray new hope, and she appealed again to 
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" Well, now, doctor," said she, " don't you think 
Mrs. liverniore has the right <rf iti" 

♦' Most nnquestionably," said the doctor. 

" Well, then, doctor, if you should give he/ some- 
thing that's pretty powerful to operate inwardly, 
don't you think it might help her ?" 

"It might, and it might not," said the doctor; 
^^ the powers of life are so nearly exhausted, I must 
tell you frankly I have very litde hope of being 
able to rally them. There is not life enough left to 
indicate the disease or show the remedies that are 
wanted. Applications now must be made entirely 
in tiie dark, and leave the effect to chance." 

At this, Mrs. livermore took the candle and was 
proceecKng to remove it from the room, when the 
doctor, perceiving her mistake, called her back. 
He did not mean to administer the medicine literally 
in a dark room, but simply in a state of darkness and 
ignorance as to the nature of the disease. It was a 
very strange case ; it was certain life could hold out 
but a short time longer ; he felt bound to do some- 
thing, and therefore proceeded to prepare such appli- 
cations and remedies as his best judgment dictated. 
These w^ye admim' stored without confidence^ and 
their eflSapt awfdt^d with painfiil solicitude. Tbaf 
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either produced no perceptible effect at all, or verj 
different from the ordinary results of such applica- 
tions. 

^ I should like," said Doctor Longlej to the deacon, 
" to have you call in Doctor Stubbs ; this is a very 
extraordinary case, and I should prefer that some 
o&er medical practitioner might be present" 

The deacon accordingly hastened to call Doctor 
Stubbs, % young man who had come into the place a 
a short time before, with a high reputation, but not a 
favorite with the deacon and his family, on account of 
his being rather fresh from college, and full of modem 
innovations. 

After Doctor Stubbs had examined the patient, and 
made various inquiries of the family, he and Doctor 
Longley held a brief consultation. Their united wis- 
dom, however, was not suflScient to tlirow any light 
upon the case or to afford any relief. 

"Have you thought of poison?" said Doctor 
Longley. 

" Yes," said Doctor Stubbs, " but there are certain 
indications in the case, which forbid that altogether. 
Indeed, 1 can form no satisfactory opinion about it ; 
it is the most anomalous case I over knew." 

Before their conference was brought to a cloa^^ tiv^ 
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deacon called them, saying he believed F0II7 was a 
going. . They came into the Tpom and hastened to 
the bedside. 

" Yes," said Doctor Stubbs, looking at the patient, 
'^ those are dying struggles ; in a short time all her 
troubles in this life will be over." 

The patient sunk gradually and quietly away^ and 
in the course of two hours after the arrival of Doctor 
Stubbs, all signs of life were gone. 

" The Lord's will be done," said the deacon, as he 
stood by the bed and saw her chest heave for the last 
time. 

Mrs. Gray sat in the corner of the room witt her 
apron to her face weeping aloud; Old 31jb. lirer- 
more and two other females, who had been called in 
during the iiighl;, were already busily employed in 
preparing for laying out the corpse. 

It was about daybreak when the two doctors left 
the house and started ibr home. 

"Very singular case," said Doctor Stubbs, who 
spok'C with more ease and &eedom| now that they 
were out of the way of the afliioted • family. " We 
ought not to give it up so. Doctor ; we ought io follow 
this case up. till we ascertain what was the cause of 
nerdeatb.. W\i$iii^j^^^Qfiiimy3i\e^ 
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^^I always dislike them," said Doctor Longley ; 
^thej are nglj nncomfortable jobs ; and besides, I 
doubt whether the deacon's folks wonld consent to it" 

^^ It is important for ns, as well as for the cause of 
the science,"' 8^id Doctor Stubbs, " that something 
should be done about it We are both young, and it 
may have an injurious bearing upon our reputation 
if we are not able to give any explanation of the case. 
I consider my reputation at stake as well as yours, as 
I was called in for consultation. Tliere will doubt- 
less be aa hundred rumors afloat, and the older phy- 
(dcians, who look upon us, you know, with rather an 
evil eye, will be pretty sure to lay hold of the matter 
and turn it greatly to our disadvantage, if we cannot 
show &cts for our vindication. The deacon's folks 
must consent, and you had better go down after break- 
&st and have a ia3k with the deacon about it" 

Doctor liOngley felt the force of the reasoning, and 
consented to go. Accordingly, after breakfast, he 
returned to Deacon Gray's, and kindly offered his 
services, if l&ere was any assistance he could render 
in making preparations for the funeral. The deacon 
felt much obliged to him, but didn't know as there 
was anydung for which they particularly needed his 
assistance. The doctor then broached the subject of 
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the veiy sndden and singnlar death of P0II7, and tow 
important it was for the Ii zing that the causes of snch 
a sudden death shoold, if possible, be ascertained, and 
delicately hinted that the only means of obtaining 

this information, so desirable for the benefit of the 
science and so valuable for all living, was by open- 
ing and examining the body after deatli. 

At this the deacon looked up at him with duch an 
awful expression of holy horror, that the doctor saw 
at once it would bo altogether useless to pursue the 
subject further. Accordingly, after advising, <mi 
account of the warm weather and the patient dying 
suddenly and in full blood, hot to postpone tihe ftmeral 
later than that aft;emoon, the doctor took his leave. 

« Well, what is the result f " said Doctor Stubbs, as 
Doctor Longley entered his door. 

" Oh, as I expected,'^ said Doctor Longley. " The 
moment I hinted at the subject to the deacon, I saw 
by his looks, if it were to save his own life and the 
lives of all hiB Mends, he never would coi^pent to it" 

" Well, 'tis astonishing," said Doctor Stubbs, " that 
people who have common sense should have so little 
sense on a subject of this kind. I wonH be baffled so, 
Doctor Longley; I'll tell you what I'll 4o/ Wlwit 
time is flhe to be buried ?" 
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*^ THoB afternoon," said Doctor Longlej. 

'^ In the bmying-gronnd hj the old meetmg-hoiiae 
ap the road, I suppose," said Doctor Stnbbs. 

" Yes, iindonbtedly," replied Dr. Longlej. 

^^ Well, Til have that corpse taken up this night, 
and you may depend upon it," said Doctor Stnbbs, 
^' Fll not only ascertain the cause of h^ death, but I 
want a subject for dissection, and she, having died so 
suddenly, will make an excellent one." 

Doctor Longley shuddered a little at the bold pro- 
ject of Doctor Stubbs. " You know. Doctor, there is 
a law against it," said he, ^^ and besides, the burying* 
ground is in such a lonely place and surrounded by 
woods, I don't believe you can find anybody with 
nerve enough to go tliere and take up a newly buried 
corpse in the night." 

" Let me alone for that," said Doctor Stubbs. " I 
know a chap fhat would do it every night in the week 
if I wanted him to ; a friend of mine down there in 
the college, in the senior class. He has nerve enough 
to go anywhere, and is up to a job of this kind at any 
time. The business is all arranged, Doctor, and I shall 
go through with it. Joe Palmer is the man for it, and 
Rufus Barnes will gO with him. Fd go myself, but 
it would be more prudent for me to be at home, for in 
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case of accident, and the thing should be discovered, 
suspicion would be likely to fall on me, and it would 
be important for me to be able to prove where I wa?. 
Eufus must go to the funeral and see whereabouts the 
corpse is buried, so he can find the place in a dark 
night, and I shall have to go down to the college the 
first of the evening after Joe myself, aad get him 
started, and then come right home, and stay at honae, 
so that I can prove an alibi in case of any questions. 
Don't I understand it. Doctor ?" 

*^Yes, full well enough," said Doctor Longley, 
" but I had rather you would be in the scrape than I 
should." 

Tbat evening, half an hour after dark, ijiere was a 
light rap at Joe Palmer's door ia the third story of 
one of the college buildings. The door wmi partly 
open, and Joe said " Come in." No que entered, but 
in a few moments the rap was heard ag^in. ^^ Come 
in," said Joe. Still no one entered. Presently a 
figure, concealed under a cloak and with muffled face, 
appeared partly before the door, and said something 
in a low voice. Joe looked wild and agitated. Some 
college scrape, he thought, but what was the nature of 
it he coul^l not divine. The figure looked mysteriouisi 
Presently the voice was heard again, and imderstood 
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to utter the word Palmer. Joe was still more agitated, 
and looked at liis ohmn most inquiringly. His chmn 
stepped to the door and asked what was wanting. 
The figure drew back into the darkness of the hall, 
tad ani9Wered in a faint Yoice, that he wanted Palmer. 
At last Palmer screwed his resolution up to the stick- 
ing point and ventured as far as the door, while his 
chum stepped back into the room. The figure again 
came forward and whispered to Palmer to cAme out, 
for he wanted to speak with him. 

" But who are you ?" said Palmer. . 

Hie figure partially uncovered his face, and 
idiispered " Doctor Stubbs." 

Pahtier at once recognized him, and stepped back 
as bold as a lion, and took his hat and went out. In 
a few minutes he returned and told his chum, with 
rather a mysterious air, that he was going out with a 
fiiend to be gone two or three hours, that he Med not 
feel uneasy about him, and might leave the dooi 
unfastened for him till he returned. 

Doctor Stubbs, having given Joe and Eufus full 
directions how to proceed, telling them to get a 
large wide chaise, so that they could maiiage to carry 
the corpse conveniently, and informing them where 
ihey could find spades and shovels deposited by tha 
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side of the road for the purpose^ left them and ha»- 
tened home. 

" Well now, Eufe," said Joe, " we'll just go pver 
to Jake Bider's and get one of his horses and chaise. 
Bat we needn't be in a horry^ for we don't waot to 
get there much before midnight ; and we'll go into 
the store here and get a drink of brandy to begin 
with, for this kind of business needs a little stimulus." 

Having braced their nerres with a drink of brandy, 
they proceeded to Jacob Rider's. 

^^ Jake, give us a horse and chaise to take a ride 
three or four hours," said Joe. You needn't mind 
setting up for us; we'll put the horse up when we 
come back, and take good .care of him ; we know 
where to put him. We don't want a nag; an old 
steady horae that will give us an easy, pleasant ride." 

" Old Tom is jest the horse you want," said Jacob, 
^^ and there's a good easy going chaise." 

" That chaise isn't wide enough," said Joe ; " give 
us the widest one you've got." 

"But that'e plenty wide enough for two to ride 
in," said Jacob ; " I don't see what you want a widei 
chaise than that for." 

^ Oh, I like to have plenty of elbow room," siud 
Joe. 
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^^Majbe yon are going to haye a ladj to ride 
with 70U," said Jacob. 

Joe laughed, and whispered to Kufiis that Jake 
had hit nearer the mark than he was aware of. 

Jaeob selected another chaise. ^' There is one," 
eaid he '' wide enou^ for three to ride inland even 
four npon a pinch." 

« That'll do," said Joe ; "now put in old Tom." 

The horse was soon harnessed, and Joe and Bufiis 
jumped into the chaise and drove off. 

"Confound these college chi^" said Jacob to 
himself as they drove out of the yard ; " they are 
always a sky-larkin' somewhere or other. There's 
one thing in it, though, they pay me well for my 
horses. But these two fellows wanting such a 
broad chaise; ihey are going to have a real frolic 
somewhere to night. I've a plaguy good mind to 
jump on. to one of jthe horses and follow, and see 
what sort of snuff they are up to. It's so dark I 
could do it just as well as not, without the least 
danger of their seeing me." 

No sooner thought than done. Jake at once 
mounted one of his horses, and followed the chaise. 
There was no moon, and the night was cloudy and 
dark ; but a slight rattle in one of the wheels oC \li^ 
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chabe eimbled him easily to follow it, thongh 
entirely out of sight. Having gone about two miles 
the chaise stopped at the comer, about a hundi*ed 
rods from the hotise of Dr. Stubbs. Jake got off 
and hitched his horse, and crept carefully along by 
the side of the fence to see what was done there. 
By stooping down and looking up against a clear 
patch of sky, he could see one of the two leave the 
chaise -and go to the fence by the side of the road, 
and return again, carrying something in his arms to 

« 

the chftise. He repeated this operation twice i but 
what he carried Jake could not discerft. Perhaps 
it might be some baskets of refreshments. Thegr 
were going off to some house to have a frolic. Tbe 
chaise moved on again, and Jake moimted hi& horse 
and followed. They went up the road till they 
came to the old meeting-house ; they passed it a 
little, and came against the old burying-grOtfUtd, 
The chaise stopped and Jake stopped. The chaisd 
stood still for the space of about five minutes, aad 
there was not the least sound to be heard in a&y 
direction. At last, from the little rattle of the chaise 
wheel, he perceived they were moving at a moderate 
walk. They came to the corner of the bttrying- 
ground, and turned a little btit of the rMd aAd 
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stopped the chaise under the shadow of a large 
spreading tree, where it conld not be perceived bj 
any one passing in the road, even should the clouds 
bmsh away and leave it starlight 

"It is very odd,'^ thought Jake, " that they should 
stop at such a place as this in a dark night; the last 
place in the world I should think of stopping at" 

Jake dismounted and hitched his horse a little dis- 
tance, and crept carefully up to watch their move- 
ments. They took something out of the chaise, 
passed along by the fence, went through the little 
gate, and entered the burying-ground. Here a new 
light seemed to flash upon Jake's mind. 

" I hope no murder has been committed," thought 
he to himself; "but it's pretty clear something is to 
be buried here to-night that the world must know 
nothing about" 

Jake was perplexed, and in doubt as to what he 
should do. He had some conscience, and felt as 
though he ought to investigate the matter, and put a 
stop to the business if anything very wicked was 
gouig on. But then there were other considerations 
that weighed on the other side. K murder had been 
committed, it was within the range of possibility, and 
not very unreasonable to suppose, that murder might 
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be c<»niiiitt6d again to conceal it There were two 
of them, and he was alone. It might not be entirely 
safe for him to interfere. He would hardlj care to 
be thrown into a graTO and buried there that night 
And then, again, Jake was avaricious, and wouldn't 
care to break firiends with those college fellows, foi 
they paid him a good deal of money. On the whole, 
he was resolved to keep quiet and see the end of the 
matter. 

Joe and Kufus walked two-thirds of the way 
across the burying-ground and stopped. Jake fol- 
lowed at a careful distance, and when he found they 
had stopped, he crept slowly up on the darkest side, 
so near that, partly by sight and partly by sound, he 
could discover what took place. There was not a 
loud word spoken, though he occasionally heard them 
whisper to each other. Then he heard the sound of 
shovels and the moving of the graveL 

" It is true," said Jake to himself, " they are dig- 
ging a grave !" and the cold sweat started on his fore- 
head. Still he resolved to be quiet and see it all 
.through. Once or twice they stopped and seemed to 
be listening, as though they thought they heard some 
noise. Then he could hear them whisper to each 
other, but could not understand what they said. AiUf 
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tiie7 had been digging and tfarowing out grsyel some 
time, he heard a 8omid like the light knock of a shovel 
upon the lid of a coffin. 

^^Tako care," said Joe, in a verj load whisper, 
^4t11 never do to make such a noise as that; it 
could be heard almost half a mile ; do be more care- 
fiiL" 

Again the j pnrsaed their work, and occasionally a 
hollow sonnd Hke a shovel scraping over a coffin was 
heard. At length their work of throwing out gravel 
seemed to be completed ; and then there was a panse 
for some time, interrupted occasionallj by sounds of 
screwing, and wedging, and wrenching ; and at last 
they seemed to be lifting some heavy substance out 
of the grave. They carried it toward the gate. Jake 
was lying almost upon the ground, and as they passed 
near him, he could perceive they were carrying some 
white object about the length and size of a corpse. 
They went out at the gate and round to the chaise ; 
and presently they returned again, and appeared by 
their motions and the sound to be filling up the grave. 
Jake took this opportunity to go and examine the 
chaise ; and sure enough he found there a full-sized 
corpse, wrapped in a white sheet, lying in the centre 
of the chaise, the feet resting on the floor, the body 
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leaning across the seat, aci the head resting against 
the centre of the back part of the chaise. 

" Only some scrape of the doctor's after all," said 
Jake to himself, who now began to breathe somewhat 
easier than he had done for some time past ^^ Bu 
it'» rather shameful business, though ; this must bt 
Deacon Graj's daughter, Fm sure ; and it's a shame 
to treat the old man in this shabby kind of way. I'll 
put a stop to this, anyhow. Polly Gray was too good 
a sort of a gal to be chopped up like a quarter of beef, 
according^ to my way of thinking, and it shan't be.'' 

Jak|3 then lifted the corpse out of the chaise, car- 
ri-^d it a few rods farther from the road, laid it down, 
took off the winding-sheet, wrapped it carefully round 
himself, went back and got into the chaise, and placed 
himself exactly in the position in which the corpse 
had been left. He had remained in that situation but 
a short time before Joe and Bufus, having filled up 
the grave and made all right there, came and seated 
themselves in the. chaise, one on each side of the 
corpse, and drove slowly and quietly offl 

" I'm glad it's over," said Eufus, fetching a long 
breath. " My heart 's been in my mouth the whole 
time. I thought I heard somebody coming half a 
dozen times ; and then it's suiih a dismal gloomy place 
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Bcnpe, I can ttU yoiaJ^ 

^ WdSLj I was calm at clock-woric the whole time," 
aid JToe. *< Yon ihoold hare such pluck as Fve got, 
Bale; nothing ever fiightenB me." 

At that mxnaent the ehaiae whed struck a stone, 
and caused tiie eoipse to roll suddenly against Joe. 
Hie dapped up hk hand to push it a little back, and 
faistead of a cold dammj cotpse^vhe fdt his hand 
pressed agaiast a warm fiuoe of live flesh. As quick 
as though he had been struck hy Ughtning, Joe 
drc^ped the reins, and with one bound sprang a rod 
from the chaise and ran tor his life. Rufus, without 
knowing the cause of this strange and sudden move- 
ment, sprang from the other side with almost equal 
agilitj, and followed Joe with his utmost speed. The j 
scarcely stopped to take breath till they had run two 
miles and got into Joe's room at the college, and shut 
the door and locked themselves in. Here, having 
swom Joe's chum to secresy, they began to discuss 
the matter. But concerning the very strange warmth 
of the corpse they could come to no satisfactory con- 
clusion. Whether it could be, that they had not 
actually taken up the corpse from the grave, but 

before they had got down to it some evil spirit had 

6 
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come in the ahapo of the corpse and deceived them, 
or whether it was actually the corpse, and it had come 
to life, or whether it was the ghost of Pollj Graj, 
were questions thej could not decide. They agreed, 
however, to go the next morning by sunrise on to the 
ground, and see what discoveries they could make. 

When Jacob Bider found himself alone in the 
chaise, being convinced that Joe and Rnfos would 
not come back to trouble him that night, he turned 
about and drove back to the burying-ground. 

^< Kow," said Jake, ^^ I think the best thing I can 
do, for all concerned, is to put Folly Qray back 
where she belongs, and there let her rest" 

Accordin^y Jake went to work and opened the 
grave again, carried the corpse and replaced it as 
well as he could, and filled up the grave and rounded 
it off in good order. He then took his horse and 
chaise and returned home, well satisfied ^th his 
night's work. 

The next morning, some time before sunrise, and 
before any one was stirring in the nei^borhood, 
Joe and Bufus were at the old burying-groimd. 
They went round the indosure, went to the tree 
where they had fastened their horse, and looked on 
every side, but discovered nothing. They went 
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ihroTigli the gate, and across to the grave where 
thej had been the night before. The grave looked 
all right, as though it had not been touched since 
the fnneral. They could see nothing of the horse 
or chaise, and they concluded if the corpse or evil 
spirit, or whatever it was in the chaise, had left the 
horse to himself, he probably found his way directly 
home. They thought it best therefore immediately 
to go and see Jake, and make some kind of an 
explanation. So they went over immediately to 
Jake's stable, and foxmd the horse safe in his staU. 
Presently Jake made his appearance. 

"Well, your confounded old horse," said Joe, 
" would n't stay hitched last night. He left us in the 
lurch, and we had to come home afoot. I see he's 
come home, though. CSiaise all right, I hope ?" 

" Yes, all right," said Jake. 

" Well, how much for the ride," said Joe, " seeing 
we did n't ride but one way?" 

" Seeing you rode paH way back," said Jake, " I 
shall charge you fifty dollars." 

Joe started and looked round, but a knowing leer 
in Jake's eye convinced him it was no joke. He 
handed Jake the fifty dollars, at the same lime 
placing his finger emphatically across ids Ups 5 ^^^ 
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Jake took the fifij doIlii% wUupemg in Joe'« ear, 
^^ dead fiaUa tell no talea." Jake then put hia finger 
acraaa hia lip^ and Joe and Bofiia bade him good 
mamii^ 
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BBBY OUTTBIDam. 



Ob; far ^the good old days of Adam and Ere P 
ivlieii Tagsbosd idlere were not j or tlio good old dayi^ 
of the pi^rmi faiCihen of New En^bmd, wbeB thej 
were suitably rewarded ! That idlers coold not bid# 
tinBe dsfi^ there u extant the Ibllowing' testiiiiony. 
In tiie early eonil reeords of that portion of the old 
Bay State called the District of Mame, in the year 
1656^ we hare the fi^owin^ entry of a presentmeBt 
1^ a grand jury J— ^ 

^^ We present Jerry Gnttridge fer an idle person, 
and sot pr^srifii^ for hia fianify; and fcft giring 
reproaehftd langoage «a Mr. Nat. Frier, wlmi he 
reproved lum for h» idleneso. 

^^ The Conrt, for his offence, adjudges the ddinqpaat 
to hare twoaty Inbes on hia back, and to brmg secu- 
rity to the Court to be of better behavior is providing 
fyg his fKndfy.^^A Tn» HOFoa from iU Cbmi 
Records^ 
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The whole histoiy of ibis affair, thus fidntlj sha- 
dowed forth in these few lines, has recentlj come to 
light, and is now published for the benefit of the 
world, as hereafter followeth. 



^^ What shaU we have for dinner, Mr. Gnttiidge !" 
said the wife of Jerry Gnttridge, in a sad, desponding 
tone, as her husband came into their log hovel, from 
a neighboring grog-shop, about twelve o'clock on a 
hot July day. 

^^ Oh, pick up something,'' said Jerry, ^^ and I wish 
you would be spry and get it ready, for Fm hungry 
now, and I want to go back to the shop; for Sam Wil* 
lard and Seth Harmon are coming over, by an' by, to 
swop horses, and they'll wSht me to ride 'enu Come, 
stir around; I can't wait" 

^^We have n't got anything at all in the house to^ 
eat," said Mrs. Guttridge. ''jJHiat shall I get t" 

^^Well, oaok something," said Jerry; ^no matter, 
what it is." ^ 

^^ But, Mr. Guttridge, we have n't got the least thing 
in the house to cook." 

^^ Well, well, piok vp wmetMng^^ said Jeny, rather 
snappishly, " for I'm in a hurry." 
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*^ I can't make yictuals out of nothing," said the 
"wife ; " if joull only bring me anything in the world 
into the house to cook, 111 cook it. But I tell yon we 
haven't got a mouthful of meat in the house, nor a 
mouthful of breads nor a speck of meal ; and the last 
potatoes we had in the house, we ate for breakfast ; 
and you know we didn't have more than half enough 
for break£EU3t, neither." 

"Well, what have you been doing all this fore- 
noon," said Jerry, " that you have n't picked up some- 
thing f Why did n't you go over to Mr. Whitman's 
and borrow some meal ?" 

" Because," said Mrs. Guttridge, "we've borrowed 
meal there three times that is n't returned yet ; and I 
was ashamed to go again till that was paid. And 
beside, the baby's cried so, I've had to 'tend him the 
whole forenoon, and couldn't go out." 

"Then you a'n't a-goin' to give us any dinner, are 
you ?" said Jerry, with a reproachful tone and look. 
"I pity the man that has a helpless, shiftless wife ; he 
has a hard row to hoe. What's become of that fish I 
brought in yesterday ?" 

"Why, Mr. Guttridge," said his wife, with tears in 
her eyes, "you and the children ate that fish for your 
tapper last flight. I never tasted a morsel of iU and 
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loDed sfinedft dowm dv ilmliB cf Iubl 

fixm tibe floor, flid smAed Mm €b a iMBck €b A^ €^ 
pooile flido iH uw FDom. 

"^ Whj, Mr. Gvtlri^'* and Us wifii^ flfaikii^ i^M 
die bcndh beaide her fittle bej^ aid iripiag iim tens 
with ber ftpnm, ^Ae poor dntf baa beeift cfyng Smt ft 
peeeofbreadtheMtwoboiiraL He'e eal notiuiic; tih 
daj but (me potatoes md I s'poee Ae poor iMmg k 
lialf ttarved." 

At this moment tbetr neigbbor, Mr. KaL Frier, a 
Hubstaatial ftrmer, and a wortbj Hum, made bi» ap^ 
pearance at the door; and m it waa wide epen^ be 
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walked in and took a seat He knew the destitute 
condition of Guttridge's fSunilj, and had often relieved 
their distresBes. His visit at the preeent time was 
pardy an errand of charity ; for, being in want of 
some extra labor in his haying field that afternoon^ 
and knowing that Jerry was doing nothing, while his 
fionily was starving, he thongl^t he would endeavor tc 
get him to work for him, and pay him in provisions. 

Jerry seated himself ratiier sullenly on a broken 
backed chair, the only sound one in the house being 
occupied by Mr. Frier, toward whom he cast sundry 
gruff looks and surly glances. The truth was, Jerry 
had not received the visits of his neighbors, of late 
yean, with a very gracious welcome. He regarded 
them rather as spies, who came to search out the naked- 
ness of tiie land, than as neighborly visitors, calling 
to exchange friendly salutations. He said not a word ; 
and the first address of Mr. Frier was to littie Bobby. 

<< Whaf s the matter with little Bobby I" said he, in 
a gentle tone; "come, my little fellow, come here 
and tell me what's the matter." 

" Go, run, Bobby ; go and see Mr. Frier," said the 
mother, sli^tly pushing him forward with her hand. 

The boy, with one finger in his mouth, and the tears 

till tolling over his dirty f\ie, edged along sidewise 

6* 
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up to lEr. Frier, who took him in las lap, and asked 
him again what was the matter. 

^I want a piece <^breadl" said Bobbj. 

^^ And won't yom* mother give 70a some f " said 
Mr. Frier, tenderij. 

^She ha'n't got none," replied Bobby, ^nor 'taters 
tea" Mn. Onttridgeis teais told the rest of the 
stoiy. The worthy tumter knew the 7 were entirely 
oat of proi^ons again, and he forbore to ask any 
further questions; bnt told Bobby if he would go 
over to his house, he would give him something to 
eat Then turning to Jerry, said he : — 

^^ Neighbor Outtridge, Fye got four tons of hi^ 
down, that needs to go in this afternoon, for it looks 
as if we should haye rdn to-morrow ; and Fve come- 
over to see if I can get yon to go and help me. If 
youll go this afternoon, and assist me to get it in, FU 
give you a bushel of meal, or a half bushel of meal 
and a bushel of potatoes, and two pounds of 
pork." 

" I can't go," said Jerry, " Fve got something else 
to do." 

" Oh, well," said Mr Frier, " if youVe got anything 
else to do that will be more profitable, Fm glad of it, 
for there's enough hands that I can* get; only I 
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thong^t yon migfat Eke to go, bein' yon was scant of 
provisions.'' 

" Do pray go, Mr. Qnttridge 1" said his wife, wiA 
a beseeching look, " for yon are only going over to 
th€$ shop to ride them horses, and that won't do no 
good ; yonll only spend all the afternoon for nothin', 
and then we shall have to go to bed without onr sup- 
per, again. Bo pray go, Mr. Gnttridge, do !" 

« I wish yon would hold your everlasting clack ;" 
said Jerry; ^^yon are always fuU of complainings. 
It's got to be a fine time of day, if the women are 
a^in' to mletiie roast 1 9hall go over and ride them 
horses, and it's no business to you nor nobody else ; 
and if you are too lazy to get your own supper, you 
may go without it ; that's all I've got to say." 

With that he aimed for the door, when Mr. Frier 
addressed him as follows :— 

" Now I must say, neighbor Gnttridge, if you are 
going to spend the afternoon over to the shop, to ride 
horses for them jockeys, and leave your family with- 
out provimons, when you have a good chance to 'am 
enough this afternoon to last them nigh about a week, 
I must say, neighbor Gnttridge, that I think you are 

not fc the way of your duty." 
Upoa this Jerry whirled round, and looked Mr. 
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Frier ftU mtfiA fim^ ^'griudng hombkj ii ifimOf 
amile," and said he, 

^' You oldy miaentUe, dirtjr, meddling yagabond ! 
you are a aoonndrd and a acape-gallowsi and an 
infernal flOiaU piece of a man, /think I Fyeasgood 
a mind to kick yon oat of doofs, aa erer Ihad to eati 
Who made fou a master over me, to be telling me 
what^s mj duty t Yon better go home and take care 
of year own brats, and let ^onr nai^b<»B' alone P 

Mr. Frier sat and looked Jeny calmly in the face, 
without uttering a syllable ; while he, haying Mown 
his blast, marched out of doora, and steered directly 
for the grogshop, leaying his wife to ^^ pick up some- 
thing,'' if she could, to ke^ henelf and ehildreu from 
absolute starvation. 

Mr. Frier was a benevolent man and a Gbzistian, 

and in the true spirit of CShriBtittdtj iMralwsy* x^glit 
to relieye distress whereyor he found it He was 
endowed, too, with a good share d plain comn^n 
sense, and knew something of human nature ; and as 
he was well aware that Mrs. Outtridge really loved 
her husband, notwithstanding his idle habits, and 
cold, brutal treatment to his fiunily, he forebore to 
remark upon the scene which had just passed ; but 
telling file aHicted woman he woqld sead her some- 
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thing to eati he took litde Bobbj by the hand, and 
led him home. A plate of yictnals was set before the 
diild, who devomed it with a greediness that was 
piteous to behold* 

" Pow cre'tor P said Mrs. Frier, " why, he's half 
starved 1 Betsey, bring him a dish of bread and 
milk; that wiU set the best on his poor, empty, 
starred stomach." 

Betsey ran and goMhe bowl of bread and milk, and 
little Bobby's hand soon began to move from ihe dish 
to his month, with a motion as steady and rapid as 
the paidnlnm of a dock. The whole family stood 
and looked on, with pity and surprise, nntil he had 
finidied his meal, or rather imtil he had eaten as 
mnch as they dared allow him to eat at once ; for 
althon^ he had devonred a large plate of meat and 
v^etables, and two dishes of bread and milk, his 
appetite seemed as ravenons as when he first began ; 
and he still, like the memorable Oliver Twist, ^^ asked 
for more." 

While Bobby had been ea^ng, Mr. Frier had been 
relating to his &mily the events which had occurred at 
Qnttridge's house, and the starving condition of the 
inmates; and it was at once agreed that something 
should blhacAl ^fver immediately; for they all said 
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^^ Mrs. Ghittiidge was a clever woman, and it was a 
shame that she should be left to suffer so.'' 

Accordingly, a basket was filled with bread, a jug 
of milk, and some meat and vegetables, readj cooked, 
which had been left from their dinner ; and Betsey 
ran and brought a pie, made from their last year's 
dried pumpkins, and asked her mother if she might 
not put that in, ^^ so the poor starving cre'turs might 
have a little taste of something tfiat was good." 

^^Yes," said her mother, ^^and put in a bit of 
cheese with it ; I don't think we diaU be any the 
poorer for it ; for ^ he that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord.' " 

" Yes, yes," said Mr. Frier, " and I guess you may 
as well put in a little dried pumpkin ; she can stew it 
up tor the little ones, and it'll be good for 'em. 
We've got a plenty of green stuff a-growin', to last 
till pumpkins come again." So a quantity of dried 
pumpkin was also packed in the basket, and the pie 
laid on the top, and George was despatched, in com* 
pany with little Bobby, to carry it over. 

Mr. Frier's benevolent feelings had become highly 
excited. He forgot his four tons of hay, and sat 
down to consult with his wife about what could be 
done for the Guttridge BBunily. Sometffing' mutt te 
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dcme Boaa ; he was not able to support them all the 
time ; and if the j were left alone much longer the;y 
would starre. He told his wife he ^ had a good mind 
to go and enter a complaint to the grand jury agin' 
Jerry, for a lazy, idle person, that did n't provide for 
his family. The court sets at Saco to-morrow, and 
don't you think, wife, I had better go and do it I" 

His wife thought he had better go over first and 
talk with Mrs. Outtoidge about it ; and if die was 
willing he had better do it Mr. Frier said, he 
" could go over and talk with her, but he did n't think 
it would be the least use, for she loved Jerry, ugly as 
he was, and he did n't believe she would be willing to 
have him punished by the court." 

However, after due consultation, he concluded to 
go over and have a talk with Mrs. Guttridge about 
the matter. Accordingly, he took his hat and walked 
over. He found the door open, as usual, and walked 
in without ceremony. Here he beheld the whole 
family, including Jerry himself, seated at their little 
pine table, doing ample justice to their basket of pro- 
visions which he had just before sent them. He 
observed the pie had been cut into pieces, and one 
half of it, and he thought rather the largest half^ was 
laid cm Jerry's plate, the rest bemg cut up into small 
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far a Hute or t«^ he dKMieht l» ftlt a Btdft ama- 
thing Bha aiigWL limigipialuaahMaadiF 

He aat and looksd Oft nta Aerkad fiaiBiiedaflir 
meal^ aad Jornr kad oatea Wead, aad meat, and 
TegelaUes enoi^ tor two eommm mea^ dhmer, and 
swaDowed hk balf of flie pie, aad a hargb diee of 
cheese bj waf of deanrt; and dien loae, took liia 
haty and wiAovt aajing a woid, inaidied deliberaftelf 
out of the hooaey directing bis eoone again to Ae 
grogHsbop. 

Mr. Frier now broached the ^abject of bb enand 
to Mrs. Gnttridge. He told her the nei^bcmi coold 
not afford to support her fiunilj much longnr, and 
nnloM her htuband went to w<n-k he did n't see but 
thej wmld hare to starve. 

Mrs. Gnttridge began to cry. She said << she did n't 
know what thejr shonld do; she had talked itf iMg m 
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m 

faBdag wcnM do mij good ; but somehow ICr^Chit- 
tfic^ did bH 8eem to lore work. She belieTod it 
w»Bt Ilk BSliar' to workJ^ 

* Wdl, Mrs. CNittridgo^ do 70a believe the Sorip- 
tnres t" said Mr. Frier, solemnlj* 

^Tm (NDre I do," said Mhl Gattiidge; ""I beKere 
at thove is in ti^ Ifib W 

<<And ioa'tjfKkkmofWj^taid Mr. Frier,'' the Bible 
8KJF8, ^He that will aot wcMrk, neither shall he eat'" 

^I know tlkere's soiriethixig in the Bible like that," 
sttd Mrs. Gnltridge, with a yerj smoiis look. 

^'Thm do joit thuik it ri^" said Mr. Frier, 
'^when jemr nei^bors sand jou in a basket of provir 
Hons^ do joa tihink ik ri^ht that Mr. Guttridge, who 
wcA^t woric and 'acDL a manthfnl himself,^ ahonld sit 
down and eat more than all the rest of you, and piek 
ont the best part cf ifc, too V^ 

*^ WeU, I do&'t siqppose it's ri^t,." said Mra. Gut* 
tridge, thoiE^Mtfullj ;. Hbut somdiowy Mr.Guttridge ia 
so hearty, it seems as if he would faint away, if he 
didnH have more than the rest of us to eat" 

" Well, are you willing to go on in this way!" c(m- 
tnraed Mr. Frier, '' in open violation of the Scriptures, 
and keep yourself and children every day in danger 
of atanna^?" 
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« Wbal en 1 do, Mr. Frierr nid Mn. auttiidg^ 
buntii^ into a flood of tniB ; Tyb talked, and it's 
no nae; Mr. Gnttridge, won^t wwk; it don't aeem to 
be in bim. Ma jbe if jon abonld tdk to bim, Mr. 
Fii^ be migbt do b^tor." • 

^'STo, tibat woold be no nae," and Mr. Friar. 
'^ Wben I was ot^ bore before, jon see bow be took 
it, jest became I spoke to bim aboot going over to the 
shop, wbon be oog^t to be to woi^ to get something 
(or bis fiunil J to eat You see bow mad be was, and 
how provoking be talked to me. If s no use for me 
to saj anything to him ; but I Aink, Mrs. Ghittridge, 
if somebody should complain to the Grand Jury 
abont him, the Oonrt wonld make bim go to work. 
And if you are willing for it, I think I should feel it 
my duty to go and complain of him." 

<< Well, I don't know but it would be best," said 
Mrs. Guttridge, ^^ and if you think it would make him 
go to work, Fm willing you should. When will the 
Court mtr 

"To-morrow," said Mr. Frier; *<and Fll giro up 
all other business, and go and attend to it" 

"But what will the Court do to him, Mr. Frierl" 
asked Mrs. Guttridge. 

" Well, I don't know," said Mr. Frier, <" but I ex* 
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pdctihey^piuiiahliim; andlknowllieTllxnakeliim 
go to work." 

^ Pimidi bim I" exclaimed Mrs. Gnttridge, with a 
troaUed air. ^ Seems to me I don't want to have him 
pnnished. But do yon thinjc, Mr. Frier, thej will 
hnrt him any f " 

« WeU, I think it's likely," said Mr. Frier, " they 
will hnrt him some ; but yon mnst r^nember, Mrs. 
Gnttridge, it is better once to smart than always to 
ache. Bemember, too, yonll be ont of provisions 
again by to-morrow. Tonr neighbors can't support 
your fiunily all the time ; and if your husband don't 
go to work, youll be starving again." 

"Oh dear — ^well, I don't know!" said Mrs. Gnt- 
tridge, with tears in her eyes. "You may do jest as 
you think beet about it, Mr. Frier ; that is, if you 
don't think they'll hurt him." 

Mr. Frier returned home ; but the afternoon was so 
far spent that he was able to get in only one ton of 
his hay, leaving the other three tons out, to take the 
chance of the weather. He and his wife spent the 
evening in discussing what course was best to ftasae 
with regard to the complaint against Mr. Outtridge ; 
but, notwithstanding his wife was decidedly in favor 
of his going the next morning and entering the con^ 
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plamty KBce Ifnw Q^ltridg* h^d oommM^ j«k Mr. 
Frier was undecided. lie did not like to do U ; Mi. 
Guttridge w» a nd^bor^ ud it was an wi^eiMnt 
biBiinflfti Birt when W aroBt the Bol monxHig^ looked 
ont, and bdidLd his three tons of bay drenched with 

» 

a heavj rain, and a prospect of a conthnied Bteax, he 
was net iMig in makiiig up hie nnndr 

^^Herey" ssid hey ^^ I iqpeni a good part of ibedi^, 
yesterdaj, in kokiag after Guttridge's finialjy tor keep 
them firem starring; and now, by tiiis means, Twm 
nigh abottt as good ae lost three tens of ha j«. X 
doa't thiak it's mj^datj to put mp with it wbcj 
longer." 

Aeccodingjy, as soon as breakfisit was «ree^ Mr. 
Frier was oot,^ spattering along in the mud asd nmv 
with his Ml great-coat thrown oyer his diouiUsn^ tke 
sleeves flapping loosely down bj hb sid^ and his 

droopiiBg hat twkted awfj, wendxE^has wacf to Cevt, 
to appear before the Grand Jerj; 

«^ Wdl, Mr. Frier^ ^Fiittt do yeuwantr adced Ae 
formumy as the complainant entered 1^ room* 

^I eome to eomplaxm of Jeny Guttridge ts Hie 
Grand Jhuy," replied Mr. Frier, taking off hie hel^ 
and diaking the rain Irom it 

»WIqr, what has Jeny Gntei^ge dsmP' wmd As 
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ftrann. « I didn't dunk Im bad lift Qn<Nigh to do 
anjthiiig worth compliining of to die Gmid 
Jury.'* 

^^ If 8 becaue he has nH got life oioiigh to do mj- 
fliiiig,'' «dd Mr. Frier, ^dat Fve come to complain 
of him. The &ct is, Mr. Foi^eman, he's a lacj, idle 
fellow, and won't work, nor provide nothin' for his 
fiunilj to eat; and diey've been half starving this 
long time; and the neighbors have had to keep 
eending in something all the time, to keep 'em 
alive." 

^ Bat," said the foreman, ^ Jerry's a peaceable kind 
of a diap, Mr. Frier ; has anybody ever talked to him 
about it in a neighboriy way, and advised him to do 
differently? And maybe he has no chance to work 
where he conld get anything for it" 

^ I am sorry to say," replied Mr. Frier, ^ that he's 
beoi talked to a great deal, and it don't do no good ; 
and I tried hard to get him to work for me yesterday 
afternoon, and offered to give him victuals enough to 
last his fiimily 'most a week, but I couldn't get him 
to, and he went off to the grog-shop to see some 
jockeys swop horses. And when I told him, calmly, 
I did n't £hink he was in the way of his duty, he flew 
in a passion, and called me an old, miserable, dirty. 
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meddlii^ Tagabond^ and a scoimdrd, and a seape- 
gallows, and an infernal smdl piece of a man I" 

^' Abominable !" exclaimed one of the jury ; ^^ who 
ever heard of snch outrageous conduct t" 

^'What a vile, bla^hemous wretch I" exclaimed 
another ; ^' I shouldn't a wondered if he'd a fell dead 
on the spot" 

The foreman asked Mr. Frier if Jerry had ^ used 
them very words." 

^' Exactly them words, eyery one of 'em," said Mr. 
Frier. 

^' Well," said the foreman, *^ then there is no more 
to be said. Jerry certainly deserves to be indicted, 
if anybody in this world ever did." 

Accordingly the indictment was drawn up, a war- 
rant was issued, and the next day Jerry was brought 
before the Court to answer to the charges preferred 
against him. Mrs. Sally Guttridge and Mr. Kat 
Frier were summoned as witnesses. When the 

» 

honorable Court was ready to hear the case, the derk 
called Jerry Guttridge, and bade him to hearken to 
an indictment found against him by the grand inquest 
for the District of Maine, now sitting at Saco, in the 
words following, viz : — 
^' We present Jerry Guttridge for an idle penon. 
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iBud not proyidiiig for his fiunilj; and giving 
reproachful language to^Mr. Nat Frier, when he 
reproved him for his idleness." *^ Jerry Guttridge, 
what say you to thia indictment t Are you guilty 
thereoi^ ornotg^tyt" 

** Not guilty/' said Jerry, " and here's my wife can 
tell you the same any day. Sally, have n't I always 
provided for my fsunily I" 

" Why, yes," said Mrs. Guttridge, " I don't know 
but you have as well as " 

^ Stop, stop I" said the Judge, looking down over 
the top of his spectacles at the witness ; ^^stop, Mrs. 
Guttridge ; you must not answer questions until you 
have be^i sworn." 

The Court theif directed the clerk to swear the wit- 
nesses; whereupon, he called Nat. Frier and Sally 
Guttridge to come forward, and hold up their right 
hands. Mr. Frier advanced, with a ready, honest air, 
and held up his hand. Mrs. Guttridge lingered a 
little behind; but when at last she faltered along, 
with feeble and hesitating step, and held up her thin, 
trembling hand, and raised her pale blue eyes, half 
swimming in tears, towards the Court, and exhibited 
her care-worn features, which, though suh-bumed, 
were pale and sickly, the Judge had in his own mind 
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more thm half decided ike cise agaiiuit Jeitj. Tbi 
witaesses having been sworn^ Mn. Guftiidge was 
called to the stand. 

'' Now, Mrs. Outbridge," aaid die Judge, "^yom are 
not obliged to testify against your husband any more 
than you chooee ; your testimony must be voluntary. 
The Court will ask you questions- touching the cise, 
and you may answer them or not, as you think best 
And, in the first place, I will ask you whether your 
husband neglects to provide fiir die necessary wants 
of his family; andwhedieryoudo,<M*donot|have com- 
fortable food and dodiing for yourself and children f " 

^^ Well, we go pretty hungry a good deal of the 
time," said Mrs. Oattridge, trembling ; ^^ but I don't 
know but Mr. Guttridge does die best he can about 
it There douH seem to be any victuals that he can 
get, a good deal of die time." 

^^ Well, is he, or is he not, in die habit of spendiog 
his time idly when he might be at woik, and aarnii^ 
something for his family to live upon!" 

« Why, as to that," replied the witness, «*Mr. Out- 
tridge don't work much ; but I don't know as he can 
help it ; it does n't seem to be his natur' to work. 
Somehow, he don't seem to be made like odier folks ; 
for if he tries ever so much, he can't never wodk buft 
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a few ininnteB at a time ; the natnr' don't seem to be 
inliim,'' 

^' Well, wdl," said the Jndge, casting a dignified 
and judicial glance at the culprit, who stood with his 
mouth wide open, and eyes fixed on the Court with an 
intentness that showed he began to take some interest 
in the matter ; ^^ well, well, perhaps the Court will be 
able to jm^ the natnr' in him." 

Mrs. Guttridge was directed to step aside, and Mr. 
Nat. Frier was called to the stand. His testimony 
was very much to the point ; clear and conclusive. 
But as the reader is already in possession of the sub- 
staace of it, it is unnecessary to recapitulate it 
Suffice it to say, that when he was called upon to 
repeat the reproachful. language which Jerry had 
bestowed upon the witness, there was much shudder- 
ing, and an awful roUing of eyes, throughout the 
court room. Even the prisoner's face kindled almost 
up to a blaze, and thick drops of sweat were seen to 
start from his forehead. The Judge, to be sure, 
letained a dignified self-possession, and settling back 
in his chairj said it was not necessary to question the 
witness any farther ; the case was clearly made out ; 
Jerry Ghittridge was unquestionably guilty of the 
charges -prelerrei against him. , 
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Hie Court, oat of delicacj toward the fedings of 
his wife, refrained from pronouncing sentence rmtH 
»he had retired, which she did on an intimation being 
given her that the case was closed, and she could 
return home. Jerrj was then called and entered to 
hearken to his sentence, as the Gom*t had recorded it. 

Jerry stood np and faced the Oonrt, with fixed eyes 
and gaping mouth, and the derk Tqpeated as lot- 
lows : — 

" Jerry Gnttridge I yon have been foond gaOty of 
being an idle and lazy person, and not providing for 
your family, and giving reproachful language to Mr. 
Nat. Frier, when he reproved you for your idlen<Qd8» 
The Court orders that you receive twenty smart lashesi 
with the cat-o'-nine-tails, upon your naked back, aad 
that this sentence be executed forthwith, by the con, 
stables, at the wbipping-post in the yard a^oining 
the court-house." 

Jerry drc^ped hi^ head, and his face assumed diven 
deep colors, sometimes red, and sometimes •bm^mg 
upon the blue. He tried to glance round upon the 
assembled multitude, but his look was very sheepish ; 
and, unable to stand the gaze of the huidreds of eyes 
that were upon him, he settled back on a bench, lean- 
ed his head on his band, and looked steadily upcm th# 
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floor. The eonstablee having been directed by the 
Conrt to proceed forthwith to execute the sentence, 
they led him out into the yard, put his aims round 
the whipping-post, and tied his hands together. He 
submitted without resistance ; but when they com- 
menced tying his hands round the post, he began to 
cry and beg, and promised better fashions if they 
would only let him go this time. But the constables 
told him it was too late now ; the sentence of the Court 
had been passed, and the punishment must be inflict- 
ed. The whole throng of spectators had issued from 
the court-house, and stood round in a large ring, to 
see the sentence enforced. The Judge himself had 
stepped to a side window, which commanded a view 
of the yard, and stood peering solemnly through his 
spectacles to see that the ceremony was duly perform- 
ed. All things being in readiness, the stoutest con- 
stable took the cat-o'-nine-tails, and laid the blows 
heavily across the naked back of the victim. Nearly 
every blow brought blood, and as they successively 
fell, Jerry jumped and screamed, so that he might 
have been heard well-nigh a mile. When the twenty 
blows were counted, and the ceremony .was ended, he 
was loosed from his confinement, and told that he 
might go. He put on his garments, with asuILembut 
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subdued air, and without stopping to pay his respects 
to the Court, or even to bid any one good-bj, he 
straightened for home as fast as he could go. 

Mrs. Guttridge met him at the door, with a kind 
and piteous look, and asked him if they hurt him. 
He made no replj, but pushed along into the house. 
There he found the table set, and well supplied, for 
dinner ; for Mrs. Guttridge, pardj through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Friw, and partly from her own exertions, 
had managed to ^^ pick up something " that served to 
make quite a comfortable meal. Jeny ate his dinner 
in silence, but his wife thought he manifested more 
tenderness and less selfishness than she had known 
him to exhibit for several years ; for, instead of appro- 
priating the most and the best of the food to himself 
he several times placed fair proportions of it upon the 
plates of his wife and each of the children. 

Hie next morning, before the sun had dried the dew 
from the grass, whoever passed the haying field of 
Mr. Nat Frier might have beheld Jerry Guttridge 
busily at work, shaking out the wet hay to the sun ; 
and for a month afterward the passer-by might have 
seen him every day, early and late, in that and the 
adjoining fields, a perfect pattern of industry. 

A change soon became perceptible in the condition 
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and drcnmstances of his family. His house began to 
wear more of an air of comfort, outside and in. His 
wife improved in health and spirits, and little Bobby 
became a fat, hearty boy, and grew like a pumpkin. 
And years afterward Mrs. Guttridge was heard to say 
that, ^^ somehow, ever since that 'ere trial, Mr. Gut* 
tridge's natnr' seemed to be-entirely changed." 



CHAPTER vn. 



8BJLTIS6 THE PJLXI8H. 



sal BUHt be, ftCAter tku As — ^ " 



So diOQght the good people of the old town of 
Brookhaven, about a hundred and forty years ago, 
when diey enacted the law for for seating the parish 
at church. Do any of onr distant readers want infor- 
mation as to the locality and geography of Brookhayen f 
We may as well premise in die outset, that it is on 
Long island, some sixty miles or so from the city of 
New York, and is the largest town in territory in 
Suffolk County, containing more than a himdred 
thousand acres, and stretching across the whole width 
of the island. It contains seven or eight thousand 
inhabitants, who are distributed in several villages 
along the shores of the Sound and the Atlantic, while the 
middle portions of the town still remain covered with 
pino forests, abounding with deer and other wild game. 

The early settlers of this part of Long Island were 
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mostly from New England, and the inhabitants still 
retain much oiF the primitiye Puritan character of 
their forefathers. A company from Boston and its 
vicinity, conmienced a settlement in Brookhaven as 
early as sixteen himdred and fifty-five; and in ten 
years the settlement had increased so much, that they 
called a minister of the gospel to come and reside 
among them. Their choice of pastor was, of course, 
from the good old Pilgrim stock ; for where else could 
they go! There was no other race among men or 
under heaven, according to their ideas, " whereby they 
could be saved." Accordingly, they settled as their first 
minister, Bev. Nathan Brewster, a grandson of Elder 
William Brewster, vaKo came over in the May Flower. 

Thus having proved the origin of the good people 
of Brookhaven, it follows as a matter of course, that 
they were not only a pious people, a church-going 
people, but also great lovers of order and decorum. 
Happily, so important a conclusion does not rest for 
its authority on mere inference alone ; it is sustained 
by ample and positive proof in the shape of duly 
arthenticated records. 

like most new and remote settlements, the town 
might, for some time, be regarded as a sort of inde- 
pendent democracy. The people met together in a 
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bodj, and adopted roia^ aad made laws, aad elected 
magistzates and other offioeia, to see ttib laws properly 
executed. Their attendance at dmrch, also, was, for 
many years, amducted Y&y mudi on the democratic 
principle. Indeed this is most nsoally the case with 
churches in all new settlements. The meeting-house, 
as wdl as the nation, e]i9erienoe8 its roTolutions, and 
in the progress of society, passes throu^ all the r^u- 
lar forms of gOTenmient 

It has its period impure democracy ; when the tem- 
ple is a humble, unfinished structure, with open doors 
and windows, and the people come and go at all times 
during the hours of worship, as best suits th^ plea- 
sure. Th^i it is, that the ccoigr^ation sit on stout 

longitudinal planks supported by blocks of wood, and 
on transverse boards resting on the aforesaid planks. 
These planks and boaidsbeing common prop«iy,ye6ted 
in the body politic, the respective seats, on the Sab* 
bath, are seized and rightfully held, like a newly dis- 
covered country, by the first occupant ; thus affording 
a practical illustration at the same time both of their 
political and religious faith, viz. : — that the people of 
the parish are all equal, and that God is no respecter 
of persons. 
In progress of time, the meeting-house glides natu- 
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raDy into the aristocratic form of government. Wealth 
has b^nn to make distinctions in society. A better 
building is erected, or the old one repaired and put in 
a condition more suitable to the times. Permanent 
fixtm-es take the place of the loose planks and boards, 
and low partition walls divide the floor into distinct 
compartments. This revolution has been brought on 
snd carried out by the wealth of the few who had the 
means to sustain it, and they in return receive the 
honors and distmctiona nsuaUy bestowed on the sue- 
cessful leaders of a revolution. The many look up to 
them with reverence, and stand back and give place 
to them whenever they appear. The affairs of the 
meeting-house are now principally under their manage- 
ment and control, and having taken possession of the 
most honorable seats, and provided that the most 
respectable among the mass should take the seats of 
the next highest grade, the remainder of the house is 
left free for promiscuous occupation. 

Years pass on ; and by the diffusion of wealth and 
knowledge, and the increase of numbers, the society 
becomes ripe for another revolution. Then perhaps 
comes on a sort of constitutional government, not 
unlike that of our great Republican Union. A taste- 
fbl and costly church is erected, and the snug and 
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elegant fiunilj pew saeeeeds to the Ibrmer rnd^ 
compaitmentB. Each pew, like a BOTereign and 
independent State, is govemed by the head of the 
family, who has entire control over all matters of its 
internal police, subject, however, at all times, to the 
general aiil concmion laws <^ the socie^. 
. The ilfaistrstion of onr subject, drawn firom the 
histoiy of the good old town of BrookhaTen, is 
derived from that period when the meeting-house was 
imdeif^ing a change from a democratic to an aristo- 
cratic form of goYernment The building had been 
much improved, mainly by the generous liberality of 
Colond Smith, who had poured out his treasure like 
water, to accomplish so laudable an object By the 
thorough renovation it underwent at this time, indud* 
ing the implications of yellow ochre and oil, and the 
change of loose planks and boards for permaiMBt 
seats, the meeting-house was much modernised, and 
exhibited a very respectable appearance. In front of 
the pulpit stood a lai^ table of about twelve feet by 
four, arotmd which, on communion days, the church 
gathered to partake of the supper. At the regular 
Sabbath services, the upper members of the parish, 
including, of course, Odonel Smith and his family, 
seated themselves at the table, as being the most 
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lumorable seat, on account of its vicinity to the pnl- 
pit, and the conyenience it afforded as a resting-place 
for psalm-books and psalters. The rest of the floor 
of the meeting-honse was divided into fifteen different 
apartments, of an, oblong, bed-room sort of size and 
shape, which were denofninated pews. 
^But it is hard to bring the mass of community to 
adopt great changes or innovations in government, or 
the habits of society. When onr excellent federal 
Cionstitation was framed, it was a long time before a 
majority of the people of all the States conld be 
induced to fS^ll in with it, and receive it as their form 
of government. So it was with the pariah of Brook- 
baven. They had been accustomed, from time 
immemorial, to sit promiscuously in all parts of the 
meeting-house wherever they pleased, and there 
seemed to be but little dispositon on the part of the 
mass of ihe parish, to break over the old habit. The 
aodety had become numerous, and contained many 
noisy and roguish boys, and not a few thoughtless and 
frolicking young men. Scenes of indecorum and 
confusion occurred almost every Sabbath, greatly to 
the annoyance of the more sober part of the congre- 
gation, and sometimes to the interruption of th« 
eeremonial o^ worship. 
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At last good Parson Fhillipe had to stop short one 
day in the midst of his sermon. He stood silent for 
the space of a minute, looking sternly at pews 
number fonr and six, and then, s h a king his finger 
solemnly in that direction, he said : 

'^ K the boys in pew nnmber fonr will stop that 
crowding and shnffling their feet, and the yonng men 
in pew nnmber six will cease their whispering with 
the yonng women, the sermon can go on ; if not, not" 

The whole congregation looked thnnderstmck. 
The old ihen tnmed their heads towards the two pews 
and then towards the minister, and then towards the 
pews again. Deacon Jones, coloring with indigni^ 
tion, rose on his feet, and glanced ronnd with a look 
of awful rebnke npon pew nnmber six; and Mr. 
Wigglesworth, who was seated at the table, went 
directly into pew nnmber fonr, and seizing two of 
the boys by the shonlders in the thickest of the 
crowd, dragged them out of the pew, and set them 
down at the foot of the pnlpit stairs. These decided 
demonstrations in favor of good order were not with- 
out their influence, and the services again proceeded 
without any material interruption till the dose. 
When Parson Phillips was about to pronounce the 
benediotiQ^, PeiKK)n Jou^ Yf^ observed to rise sooner 
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than ne was accnstomed to do, and before any of the 
rest of the congregation ; and he was obeerved, also, 
to stand dnring that ceremony, with his back to the 
minister, and looking round npon the audience, a 
thing which he was never seen to do before. The 
congregation, therefore, were prepared to expect 
something out of the usual course, firom Deacon 
Jones. As soon as the amen had dropped from the 
minister's lips, the deacon stretched out his hand, and 
began to address the audience. 

^^I think," said he, ''the scenes we haye wit- 
nessed here to-dlAj, as well as on several Sabbaths 
heretofore, admonish us that we have a duty to per- 
form which has been too long neglected. K we have 
any regard for our character, as an orderly and well- 
behaved people ; if we have any respect for the house 
of God, and the holy religion we profess, I think it is 
high time we took a decided stand, and adopted some 
strong measures to secure order and decorum during 
the hours of public worship. I feel impelled by a 
sense of duty to invite a general meeting to be held 
at this place tb-morfow, to take the subject into con- 
sideration. And I hope that all the heads of families 
in town, and all who vote a id pay taxes, will meet 
here to-morrow at ten o'clock for this purpose." 
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Colonel Smith spoke, ftnd said he approved of the 
suggestion of Deacon Jon^s, and hoped there would 
be a general attendance. The congregation then dis- 
persed, son.e moving silently and thoughtfully home- 
ward, and some loitering by the way and leaning over 
the fences, in companies of three or four together, and 
discussing earnestly the events of the day, and pro- 
posing plans to be presented at the meeting to* 
morrow* 

r 

Punctually at ten o'clock, the next day, there was 
a very general gathering of the inhabitants at the 
meeting-house. On motion of Deacon Jones, Oolonel 
Smith was unanimously appointed ^^ moderator," ^ 
chairman of the meeting, and on assuming the chair, 
he stated in a few pertinent remarks, the general 
object of the meeting, and said they were now ready 
to hear any observations or suggestions on the sabjeot 
A minute or two passed in perfect silence, and no one 
seemed disposed to rise. At last, the chairmaa aaid, 
perhaps Squire Tallmadge would favor tlie meejdng 
with his views of the matter. The eyes of all were 
now turned toward Squire Tallmadge, who after a 
little pause, rose slowly, and addressed the chair as 
follows. 

^^ For one, Mr. Mode ^ator, I feel the importaaoe ef 
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the snlject upon which we are met ; and for one, I 
am prepared to go into strong measoreB to remedy 
the eyil, which has been so common of late. The 
evil is great, and mnst be corrected. We had a 
specimen yesterday of the noise and indecorom which 
sometimes interrupts the course of worship. And 
that is not all, nor the worst of it The young men 
and the boys hare got in the habit of going in early 
sometimes, before "H^rvices begin, and crowding into 
the best seats, and occupying the chairs round the 
table ; so that the older people, the pillars of the 
church, and those who bear most of the expense of 
supporting the gospel, have to go into the back seats 
or stow themselves round in the comers, wherever 
they can find a chance. This is the difficulty, and it 
seems to me the remedy would lie in some entirely 
new arrangement for seaiting the parish. I think the 
inhabitants should be properly divided into classes, 
and each class assigned to a different pew, having 
reference to the rank and respectability of each class, 
and the respective proportions they contribute to the 
support of the gospel." 

As Squire Tallmadge sat down, Mr. Wigglesworth 
and Doctor Wetmore rose nearly at the same time. 
The chair finally decided that Mr. Wigglesworth had 
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tiie floor/ wfaeraipoii Mr. Wigg kai w uith made the 

^Ht. ICoderainr; I agree with all that Squire 
TaUmadge bas said, eiacdj; only I don't think he's 
stated die andadoos oondnct half atroi^ oiaiigh. I 
think, if die joimg men have cooiting to do, diej 
should do it at home and not in dinrch. Why, Mr. 
Mod^ator, Pre seen a jonng man, that I w<m't call 
by name, now, thoogh he^s h^e in diis meeting, 
set with his aim lonnd the giil diat sot next to 
him half s&rmxm time." Hob the heads of the 
audience were turned in Taiious directions, 'till 
their eyes rested mi four or five young men, who, 
with unusual modesty, had taken some <^ the back 
seats, and one <^ whom was obeerred to edksr 
deeply. ,. 

<<I think," continued Mr. Wigg^esw^nrth, ^*i$k 
people at church ou^t to be sifted out, and diyide^ 
each sort by itsell Whaf s the usis of hayin|f these 
'ere pews, if it aint to divide the people into them 
according to their sorts! I have a calf-pen and a 
sheep-pen in my barn-yard, and I put the calves into 
one, and the sheep into 'tother, and then I put the 

« 

bars up, and don't let 'em run back and fordi into 
each other's pen, jest as they are a mind to. Fva 
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no more to fay, Mr. Moderator, onlj I hope 
no^ we've begun, we shall make thorough work 
of it" 

Doctor Wetmore then rose, and made a few remarks. 
He fhllj agreed wil^ the suggestions thrown out by 
Squire Tallmadge. He had witnessed the evils com- 
plamed o^ and had been mortified by them a good 
many times; and he believed the proper remedy 
would be, as Squke Tallmadge suggested, in some 
thorough change and some regular systepi, with 
regard to seating the parish at church. He would 
move therefore, that the subject be referred to the 
trustees, or selectmen of the town, and that they be 
requested to draw up an ordinance, to be adopted as a 
town l%w for seating tlie people in a proper and 
aoderly manner at church, according to their proper 
nmk, and also having special reference to the 
Boms contributed by each - for the support of the 
gospel. 

Mr. Wigglesworth seconded the motion, and it was 
put and carried unanimously. Deacon Jones then 
moved that the trustees be requested to give thorough 
attention to the work the present week, and bring 
their ordinance in the next Sabbath morning, and 
have it read from the pulpit, and go into immediate 
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operatioiw This motion was alio secxmded and oairidl^ 
and the meeting adjourned. 

This week was an anxious week at Brookhayen, and' 
one on which an unusual amount of talking was done. 
The subject was canvassed and discussed in erery pos- 
sible shape by all classes and in all families. The old 
ladies were rejoicing at the prospect of more quiet 
and orderly meetings, and the young ladies' were in 
fidgets to know where they were to sit Seyeral per- 
sons came forward with surprising liberaUty during 
this week, and added ten, fifteen, and some is high as 
twenty shillings, to their annual subscription, for the 
support of the ministry. 

At last, tiie important Sunday morning came roond. 
It was a pleasant morning, and the peopie went 
uncommonly early to church, and the meeting-Iioito 
was fuller than it had bee]^ seen for many mondiB 
before. Kone, howeyer; seemed, disposed to take 
seats as they entered, and all were standing, when 
Parson Phillips came in. When the Reverend gen- 
tleman came up to the pulpit, the chairman of the 
trustees handed him the ordinance, and requested him 
to read it from the pulpit, in order that the parish 
might be seated accordingly before the services com- 
menced. 
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P«Mm PbiUips aceordinglj ascended the pulpit, 
and nnlblded the paper, and while the whole congre- 
gation stood in profound silence, with their eyes fixed 
on the qpeaker, he read as follows. 

^^At a meeting of the Tmstees of Brookhayen, 
Angnst 6, one thousand seven hundred and three : 
Whereas, there hath been seyeral rude actions of late 
happened in our ehurch by reason of people not being 
seated, which is much to the dishonor of God and the 
discouragement of virtue ; For preventing the like 
again, it is ordered^ that the inhabitants be seated 
after the manner and form following : All freehold- 
ers that have or shall subscribe within a month to pay 
forty (diillings to Mr. Phillips towards his salary shall 
be seated at the table, and that no women are permit- 
ted to set there, except Colonel SrmtKs lady^ nor any 
vMmum hind / And that the President for the time 
being shall sit in the right-hand seat under the pulpit, 
and the derk on the left ; the trustees in the front 
seat, and the Justices that are inhabitants of the town 
are to be seated at the table, whether they pay forty 
ahillings or less. And the pew number one, all such 
persons as have or shall subscribe twenty shillings ; and 
the pew number two, such as subscribe to pay fifteen 



nhiTlhigB ; in pefw number three, each bb snbeeribe to 
pej ten shillings ; nnmber four, eight shillings ; num- 
ber fire, twelve shillingB ; number six, nine shillings ; 
number seyen, for the yoong men ; nnmber ei^t, for 
the boys; nnmber nin^ for ministers' widows md 
wives; and for those women whose husbands pay 
for^ shillings, to sit acorading to their age ; nnmber 
eleven, for those men's wives diat pay from twenty 
to fifteen shillings. Ihe alley finonting the pews to be 
for snch maids whose parents or selves shall subscribe, 
for two, six shillings ; number twelve, for those men's 
wives who pay from ten to fifteen shillings ; number 
thirteen, for maids ; number fourteen, for girls ; and 
number fifteen, for any. Captain Clark and Joseph 
Tooker to settle the inhabitants according to the above 
orders." ♦ 

When the reading was finished. Captain dark and 
Mr. Tooker entered upon the duties of their office ; 
and aft;er about an hour's marching and counter- 
marching, and whispering, and pulling and hauling, 
and referring to the parish subscription books, the 
congregation was seated, quiet was restored, and the 
services of the day were performed without interrup* 

^Tnw cztrMt from old records. 
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tion. The next Sabbath, each one knew his own 
place, and the new order of things was found to work 
well, and answered a good purpose for many long 
years after that, 'till in the progress of human events 
the parish became ripe for another reform. 
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CHAPTEB Vm. 

'thb money-diggebs and old niok. 

This is a money digging world of onrs ; and, as it 

is said, " there are more ways than one to sMn a cat," 

so are there more ways ttan one of digging for money. 

Bnt, in some mode or other, this seems to be the nni- 

• 
yersal occupation of the sons of Adam. Show me 

the man who does not spend one half of his life long 
in digging for money, and I will show you an anomaly 
in the human species. "Hunger will break through 
a stone wall," but love of money will compass earth, 
and sea, and eyen brave heaven and hell, in pursuit 
of its object; The dark and bloody highwayman, in 
the silent hours of night, seeks a lonely pass on the 
public road, waits the approach of the coming travel- 
ler, puts a pistol to his breast and a hand to his pocketi 
takes his treasure, and jBiicD to seek another spot and 
another opportunity for a repetition of his crime, and 
that is his mode of digging for money. The less dar- 
ing robber takes his fiEdse keys, and makes his way at 
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midnight into the store of the merchant, .or the vanlts 
of the bank, bears away his booty, and hides it in the 
earth; then, pale and haggard, creeps away to his rest- 
less coach, and rises in the morning to tremble at 
every sound he hears, and to read suspicion on the 
countenance of every one, that approaches him — and 
that is his mode of digging for money. 

Step with me into the courts of justice. Listen to 
that learned barrister, pleading for his client What 
eloquence I what zeal I what power 1 How admirably 
does he ^^ make the worse appear the better reason I" 
The patient judges sit from morning till night, waiting 
Ibr his conclusion, and still it comes not. The evening 
waxeth late, and still he goes on citing case after case, 
and rule after rule, diving into huge piles of old 
volumes and musty records of the law, as eagerly as 
if his own life depended on the issue of the trial. 
What is it that impels him to all this exertion 2 I 
trow he is digging for money. 

And th^ do you see that restless politician 2 The 
whole weight of the government is resting on his 
shoulders. Tbe salvation of the country depends 
apon the election of his candidates. How he rid^ 
from town to town, stirring up the voters ! How he 
dajMi the speakers at the public caucus, and with what 
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assiduity does he seize his neighbor bj the button and 
lead him to the polls 1 What is it that gives such fire 
to his patriotic zeal, and keeps him in such continual 
cotimotion 2 The answer is short; he is only digging 
for money. 

And so it is with all; the merchant in his counting- 
house, the mechanic in his workshop, and the fSumer 
in his field, all are digging for money. 

But, laying aside all figures of speech, and all dr- 
cumlocution, let us speak of money-diggers proper — 
bond fide money-diggers — ^men who dig holes in the 
ground, and delve deep into the bowels of the earth, 
in search of pots of money and kettles of gold and 
silver coin. For such there are, and probably haye 
been in all countries and all ages. 

On the rough and rocky coast of Maine, about ten 
miles to the eastward of Portland harbor, lies Jewell's 

Island. It is a bright and beautiful gem on the ocean's 

« 

breast, full of various and romantic scenery. It has 
its green pastures, its cultivated' fields, and its dark 
shaggy forests. Its seaward shore is a high and pre- 
cipitous mass of rock, rough, and ragged, and project- 
ing in a thousand shapes into the chafing ocean, whose 
broken waves dash and roll into its deep fissures, and 
roar and growl like distant thunder. On the inland 
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aide of the ialaad, there is a grassy slope down to the 
water's edge, and here is a little, round, qniet, harbor, 
where boats can ride at anchor, or rest on the sandj 
beach in in perfect security. The island has been 
inhabited by a few fishermen, probably for a century, 
and, recently works have been erected upon it for the 
manufacture of copperas and alum, the mineral from 
which these articles are produced having been found 
there in great abundance. 

This island has been renowned as a place for money- 
digging ever since the first settlements were planted 
along the coast ; and wild and romantic are the legends 
related by the old dames, in the cottages of the fish- 
ermen, when some wind-bound passenger, who has 
left his vessel to spend the evening on shore, happens 
to make any inquiry about the money-diggers. But of 
all these wild legendary narratives, probably there is 
none more authentic, or supported by stronger or 
more undoubted testimony, than the veritable history 
herein recorded and preserved. 

Soon after the close of the revolutionary war, when 

the country began to breathe somewhat freely again, 

after its long deathlike struggle, and the industry of 

the inhabitants was settling down into its accustomed 

channelB, a sailor, who had wandered from Portland 

8 
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harbor aome fcrty or fifty miles back laito th> tiumtiyi 
tilled al the ho«0e of Jonathan Kder, aad aaked Ibr 
eoine dinner. ''But Airer wbj Umb&n^ haadded, 
^if rregqt astiTerof moMjrtopagrJbritwitiL Xhe 
last shot I had in the locker irenC t» fmj ftr nj 
breakCnt'* 

"" Wen, ncTer mind ihaty** amd JbnatliaBy ^IwfW 
lets a feDow ereetor go away hnngrj as long as ISre 
got anything to eat iajwiL GomCi haol np to ihe 
table here, and take a Htile^of such poi4nek as weVe 
got Patty , hand on another plateji and dSp np a fietfla 
more sonp." 

Hie sailor threw his tarpaulin cap npon the Hoqf^ 
gave a hitch at his waistband, and took a seat at tha 
table with the fiunily , who had already nearfy finUhed 
their repast 

^ What may I call your name, rir, if I may be 09 
bold?" said Jonathan^ at the same time banding a 
bowl of soup to the sailor. 

^^My name is Bill Stanwood, the woild oTer, fldr 
wealher or fold ; I was bom and bron^xt up in iAd 
Marblehead, and followed fishing till I was t w enty 
years old, and for the last ten years Pre been fbreigii 
vriges all over the world." 

^ And how happens yon to get away so fkr fttmi lbs 
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wfWj J68l B8 -tiie timoB 18 growing b6tt^, and trade 
is increasing}" 

''Ok, Ilnd a bit of a noticm," said BUI, "< to take a 
Umd taci: % fsw dajrs up round in these parts." 

^Majbe j<m^ got some relations np tins way,^ 
said Jonathan, ^ l9tat yon are going to yisit P 

*^ Oh no," said Bill, ^^ I haint got a relation on the 
£iee of the arth, as I icnoff on. I nerer had any 
filthier, Bor mother, nor brotlt^, nor sister. An old 
amit, linit I Iired with when I was a little boy, was 
all the mother that ever I had ; and she died when I 
WW en my last fishing craise ; and there was n't nobody 
keft that I cared a stiver for, so I thought I mi^t as 
well haul up line and be off. So I took to foreign 
yiges at once, and since that I hare been all roimd the 
West Indies, and to En^and, and France, and Russia, 
and South America, and up the Mediterranean, and 
clear round the Cape of Good Hope to China, and 
the deuce knows where." 

^^But you say yon haint got no relations up this 
wayf 

"No." 

" Nor acquaintances noiher !" 

«No.'' 

" Then, if I may be so Sold, what sent you on a 
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^^li8e so far back in the country, afoot and aloce, as 
the gal went to be married?" 

'^ Oh, no boldness at all," said Bill ; *^ ask again, if 
you like. Howsomever," he added, giving a knowing 
wink with one eye, ^ I come on a piece of business 
of a very particular kind, that I don't tell to every- 
body." 

^' I want to know I" said Jonathan, his eyes and 
mouth beginning to dilate a little. ^^ Maybe, if you 
should tell me what 'tis, I might give you a lift about 
it." 

^^ By the great hocus pocusi" said BiU, looking his 
host full in the face, " If I thought you could, Fd be 
your servant the longest day I live.^' 

*^ You don't say so ?" said Jonathan, with increas- 
ing interest ; ^^ it must be something pretty particular 
then. I should like mighty well to know what 'tis. 
Maybe I might help you about it" 

"Well, then," said Bill, "I'll jest ask you one 
question. Do you know anything of an old school- 
master, about in (liese parts, by the name of Solomon 
Bradman ?" 

« No— why ?" 

" Never heard anything of him ?" said Bill, with 
earnestness. 
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^ Not a woid," said Jonathan f " why, what about 
himr 

^ It is denced strange," said Bill, '^ that I never 
can hear a word of that man. Fd work like a slave 
a whole year for the sake of finding him only one 
honr. I was told, the last he was heard on, he was 
in some of these towns round here, keeping schooL" 

^^ell, I never heard of him before," said Jonathan ; 
^but what makes yon so mighly anxious to find himt 
Bid yon go to school to him once, and have you owed 
him a licking ever since? Or does he owe you some 
money?" 

''iN'o, I never set eyes on him in my life," said Bill; 
** but there's nobody in the world I'd give half so 
much to see. And now we've got along so fur, jest 
between you and me, Fll ask you one more question; 
but I wouldn't have you name it to anybody for 
nothing." 

" No, by jings," said Jonathan, " if you're a mind 
to tell me. 111 be as whist about it as a mouse." 

"Well, then," said Bill, "I want to know, if you 
know of anybody, that knows how to work brandy- 

" Brandy-war ? what's that ?" said Jonathan. "If 
you mean anybody that can d/rmk brandy- way, 1 
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loBihov j«m«B%^ MB uwfiMiil, jgaiag to 
a scoot. icd-£Ked. blovxT looldii^ man, who 8at aiUl 

ai tdhloL *^Bmafm mj aai^ilwr, Aaa 
IgMOBdo diat am flott «r VviBiai as 
£■1 aa angrkodf yiMi caa !■&. Ooa't yiM lluok job 



waa a knrd eoa. fla waa hdpiag 
Mil Bidor da hh k^mgL JBebibaaftawingmg^the 
acrdia, iiaaa^ aield «ff atooi dav«v aU tfielbro- 
nooB, dnring wUek time Iw kad taken a fiiE pint of 
Btionglwandy, andnowhadjaatfinMhadahaailj hot 
dinner. Mr. Sampson's hce, therefore, it maf nell 
besoqpposed, waaabeadjinnidierahii^gtow. Bat 
at this sadden salty of Mr. Bider, tiie red in AM9?n 
Tiaage grew darker and deeper, till it seemed ahmoat 
read J to bmat oat into a Uoe flame. He diokad and 
stammered, and tried to speak. And at hat he did 
speak, and says he : — 

^ Why, jes, Ifr. Bider, I goess so ; and if yonll 
jest bring joor brandy bottle on, Fll try to show yoa 
how well I can do that are sort of bosiness.'^ 

Mr. Bider, thinking his joke open Asa was rather 
a hard one, as the most ready means of atoning for 
it, called upon Mrs. Bider to bring forward the bottle 
at once. 
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^CkAiiV «Aid IGr. Sidei^, << let's take a drop," tan- 
mg oul a glafla hinuelf, and then paesing the bottle to 
the sailor and Mr. Simipson. 

"^t eah dtftik brandy ail weathers,'' said Bill Stan- 
wood^ fiUiag^ up a good stiff glass; ^bnt if I could 
eoly jest find f^omebodj that conld show me how to 
Wori: brandj-way, I lAonld rather hare it than all 
ftm braikdy tliat et^t was made in the world." 

** iBtit what do yon mean by this brandy-way yon 
talk about f said Jonathan. ^ Seems to me that's a 
new Idnd of a wrinkle ; I don't understand it." 

« Why, I mean," said Bill, " I want to know how 
to measure brandy-way ; that is, how to measure off 
m many rodfe on the ground brandy-way. I never 
heard of but one man that ftilly understood it, and 
that wns Vaster Bradman ; and Fve been told that he 
knew it as well as he did the multiplication table. 
Fve been himting. for thi^ man a fortnight, all round 
b these towns about here, and it's plaguey strange I 
can't hear nothing of hiuL" 

^ Welly I don't know anything about your measur- 
ing brandy-way," said Jonathan, " and as for Master 

• 

Bradman, Tm sure there haint nobody by that name 

k^t school in this town these twenty years. For Fve 
lived here twenty years, and know every schoolmaster 
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thitf s kept ddMwl here anee I came into llie tawiL 
But, if I n^T be 90 bold, what makes 70a so anziouB 
tc> learn about tins bnndj-way bosineaB P 

- Wh J, Pre msoos esiong^" said BUI; "^FU teQ 
you what ^da, shipmate,^ he added, giving Jonathan 
a familiar slap cm the shonlda*, "if I oonld <»ily leam 
how to measore fifteen rods brandy-waj, I wonld n't 
thank king Qeorgb to be my grandfitfhfar. I shonld 
have as mnch money as I shonld want, if I ahoold 
live to be as <dd as Methnsaleh." 

" Yon don't say so P said Jonathan, his eyes otI- 
dently growing laiger at the recitaL "I shonld like 
mighty well to know how that's done." 

"Well, I shonld a good deal rather see the money 
than hear abont it," said Asa Sampson, whose ideas 
were somewhat waked up by the effects of the brandy. 

"Then yon don't believe it, do yonf" said BilL "I 
could convince yon of it in five minntes, if Fd a mind 
to ; for Fve got the evidence of it in my pocket. If 
I could only measure brandy-way, I know where I 
could go and dig up lots and lots of money, that have 
been buried in the earth by pirates." 

" Are you in amest?" said Jonathan. 

" To be sure I am ; I never was more in amest in 
my life." 
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" Well, now do tell us all about it, for if it's true, 
and you'll give me a share of it, I would n't valley 
taking my old horse and wagon, and going round a 
few days with you to help hunt up Master Bradman. 
And if we can't find him, perhaps we can find some- 
body else that knows how to do it. But do you know 
pretty near where the money is ?" 

"Yes, I know within fifteen rods of the very 
spot" 

" And you are sure there's money buried there !" 

" Yes, Fm sure of it I've got the documents here 
in my pocket that tells all about it I'm most tired of 
hunting alone for it, and, if you're a mind to take 
hold and follow it up with me, I've a good mind 
to let you into the secret, and let you go snacks with 
me ; for, somehow or other, I kind of take a Uking 
to you, and don't believe I shall find a cleverer fellow 
if I sail the world over." 

"That's what you wont," said Mrs. Eider, who 

b^an to feel a strong interest in the conversation of 

the sailor. " Fve summered and wintered Mr. Eider, 

and know just what he is ; and I don't think you'll 

find anybody that would help you more in looking 

for the money, or any cleverer man to have a share 

i«f it after you've found it." 

$* 
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T;m 81T 90, it^fl a bai^giin." 
""Wdl, I aij 00," said JomduDi; ^mw le^s see 

Yonr documents" 

•■ 

BQl Stmwood delibcrstel j drew from his pocket an 
old rofllj pocketrbook, eucfbll j tied togediflr iriA s 
piece of twine. He apawd it, and took from, itar 
inmost feld a pqper rnndi worn and soiled. 

"^ There,'' said he, ""that's the secret charm. Tbal^ 
worth more flian Xing George's crown ; if Hwiasn't 
for that plagney little botheration dinrnt mesnaing 
fifteen rods brandy-waj. Xow FH tdl jon how I 
come bj this ere paper. About three jean agt^ wa 
was on a vige ronnd the Gape ci Good SEope^ and wa 
had an old Spanirii sailor with us that was a real dari? 
&ced old broiser. He was fall of odd ways. It 
seemed as if he'd got tired erf the world and erery 
body in it, and did n't care for nobody nor nothmV 
And every sonl on board almost hated Um, he was so 
crabbed4ike. At last he was took »ck^ and grew 
very bad. Day after day he lay in his berth, and 
only grew worse. The captain nsed to send him some 
medicine every day, but never would go near him, 
and none of the hands didn't go nigh him, only jert; 
to hand him the medicine when the captain soot & 
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Andf &e would take the medicine without saying a 
word, and then laj down again, and you wouldn't 
know but what he was dead all day, if it was n't once 
in a while yon wonld hear him fetch a hard breath, 
or a groan. I began to pity him, and I went and 
stood, and looked on him. The cold sweat stood in 
dhopar on his fbrehead, he was in so mnch distress. 
And siiysr I, *IMego, can't I do something for yonT 
And I s'pose I looked kind of pitifhl on him, for he 
op&oxA his eyc^ and stared in my face a minnte, as if 
he heard some strange sonnd, and then the tears 
&m& into his eyes, and his chin qnirered, and says 
he, 

«* Bill, if youll only jest get me a drink of cold 
wftter, for Fm all bnming np inside.' 

^ And I went and got him some water, and he 
drinked it, and it seemed to revive him a little. Ajid 
wys he to me, ^BiU, Fm jest going off npon my last 
long^Tige.' And then he pnt his hand in his pocket, 
and took out this very paper, and handed it to me ; 
and says he, 

" ^ I meant to have kept this in my pocket, and let 
it be throwed with my old carcase into the sea ; bnt 
yon have been kind to me, and you may have it ; and 
if ever you go into that part of the worW again, it 
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will show YOU where you can get as much money as 
vou want.' 

^'That night poor Diego died, and we took and 
wrapped him in his blanket, and put a stone to his 
foot, and tlirow him overboard ; and that was the end 
of poor Diego." 

^' Poor soul," said Mrs. Eider, brushing a tear from 
hor eye, " how could you bear to throw him over- 
board I" 

** Oh, we could n't do nothin' else with him, away 
off there to sea. When a poor follow dies a thousand 
niilos from land, tliere's no other way but to souse 
liiin over, and let him go. I pitied the creetur at the 
last, but no doubt he'd been a wicked wretch, and I 
Bupposo had lived among pirates. lie had scars on 
his face and arms, that showed he'd been in some 
torriblo battles." 

" Well, what was in the paper!" said Jonathan, 
beginning to grow a little impatient for the documents. 

" I'll rbad it to you," said BiU. 

So saying, ho opened the paper, which was so much 
worn at the folds as to drop into several pieces, and 
road from it as follows ;-^ 

Jn *\e ncm^ qf Oaptain l^idd^ Amen, — Oft Jewdl'i 
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laland, near the harbor of Falmouth, in the District 
of llaine, is bnried a large iron pot fall of gold, with 
an iron cover over it, and also two large iron pots full 
of silver dollars and half dollars, with iron covers 
over them ; and also one other large iron pot, with an 
iron cover over it, full of rich jewels, and gold rings 
and necklaces, and gold watches of great value. In 
this last pot is the paper containing the agreement of 
the four persons who buried these treasures, and the 
name of each one is signed to it with his own blood. 
In that agreement it is stated that this property 
belongs equally to the four persons who buried it, and 
is not to be dug up or disturbed while the whole four 
are living, except they be all present. And in case it 
shall not be reclaimed during the lifetime of the four, 
it shall belong equally to the survivors, who shall be 
bound to each other in the same manner as the four 
were bound. And in case this property shall never 
be dug up by the four, or any of them, the last survi- 
vor shall have a right to reveal the place where it is 
hid, and to make such disposition of it as he may 
think proper. And in that same paper, the evil spirit 
of darkness is invoked to keep watch over this 
money, and to visit with sudden destruction any one 
of the foul who may violate his agreement. This 
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property was buried at ike hour dl^ittidttight^ and Mly 
at the hour of midnight can it erer Hv reclainied* 
And it can be obtained onlj in the most profound 
silence on the part of those who are digging for it 
l^ot a word or syllable must be uttered firom the time 
the first spado is struck in the gral^ld, till $l handful 
of the money is taken out of one of the pcftSif T^ 
arrangement was entered into with the* spirit of daife 
ness, in order to prevent any unauthorised persontf 
from obtaining the money. I am the last surTivor of 
the four. If I shall dispose of this paper to any one 
before my death, or leave it to any one after I am 
gone, he may obtain possession of this great treasure 
by observing the following directiomr. Go to die 
north side of the island, where there is a little conrci^ 
or harbor, and a good landing on^ a sandy beach* 
Take your con)Epass cind run by it due south a^ half a 
mile, measuring from high^water mark. Then itnr 
fifty rods east by compass, and there you will find • 
blue stone, about two feet long, set endwiae into the 
ground. From this stone, measure fifteen roda 
brandy-way, and there^ at the depth of five feet from 
the surface of the ground, you will find the poto of 
money. (Signed) 

DoBOo Zsvoiia; 
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Wlien Bm Stttiwood bad finished rauling his 
^ document,^ there was silence in the room for the 
qMee of two minutes. Jonathan's eyes were fixed in 
a sort of bewildered amazement npon the sailor, and 
Mrs. [Rider's were rireted intently upon her husband ; 
while Asa Sampson's were rolling about with astrange 
wildneaSy. and his mouth was stretched open wide 
ODongb ta swallow the brandy bottle whola At last, 
says Bill, 

^^ere yon have it in black and white, and there's 
no mistake about it It's all as true as the book of 
Ctenesis. Tve been on to the ground, and I've 
measnrsd off the half a mile south, and Fve measured 
die fifty- rods east, and I've found the blue stone, but 
how to measure the fifteen rods brandy-way, FU die 
ifloaateUL" 

^ Well, iba^s a tremendous great story," said Asa 
Sampson ; '^ but, according to my way of thinking, I 
should rather have it in Uack and white, than to 
have it in ved and white. Somehow or other, I never 
Aonld' want to have anything to do with papers that 
are rigned with men's blood. Isbooldn't like to be 
handling that papipr that's buried up in one of them 
pots." 

<^Foli, Hukt paper^i nothing ta us," said Bill ; <« we 
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did n't write it I should as lives take that paper up 
and read it, as to read the prayer-book." 

" Mercy on ns," said Mrs. Rider ; " read a paper 
tliat's writ with men's blood, and when the old Nick 
is set to watch it too } I would n* t do it for all the 
world, and husband shan't do it neither." 

^'But does it say we must have anything to do 
with the paper, in. order to get the money!" said 
Jonathan. 

" Not a word," said Bill. " I tell you that paper 
has no more to do with us, than it has with the man 
in the moon." 

" But," said Mrs. Eider, " it does say the old evil 
one is set there to watch the money. And do you 
think I'd have my husband go and dig for money 
right in the face and eyes of old Kick himself! I 
should rather be as poor as Job's cat all the days of 
my life." 

" There's no trouble about that," said Bill ; « all 
we've got to do is to hold our tongues, while we're 
digging, and the old feller '11 keep his distance, and 
won't say a word to us. At any rate, I'm determined 
to have the money, if I can find it, devil or no 
devil. 

<^ But that confounded brandy-way, I don't know 
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I 

how to get over that That's worse than forty Old 
Kicks to get along with." 

« Well, rU teU you what 'tis," said Jonathan, « if 
yon can get within fifteen rods of the money, I can 
find it without any help of yonr brandy-way, that yon 
tell about" 

" You can t" said BUI, eagerly. 

"Yes; if you'll carry me within fifteen rods of 
where the money is, I'll engage to find the very spot 
where it is buried in less than one hour." 

^^ You will ?" said Bill, springing on his feet, and 
giving Jonathan a slap on his shoulder, ^' Can you 
doit? Do tell us how." 

"Yes, I can find it with a mineral rod." 

" What's a mineral rod ?" said Bill. " Now none 
of your humbugs ; but if you can do it, tell us how." 

"There's no humbug about it," said Jonathan, 
tartly. " I know how to work a mineral rod, and I 
l>elieye I can find the money." 

" But what i8 a mineral rod {" daid Bill* 

"Why, don't you know? It's a green crotched 
Ibranch of witch-hazel, cut off about a foot and a hall 
^r two foot long. And them that has the power to 
"^ork 'em, takes the er.ds of the branches in each hand, 
«ad holds the other end, where the branches ai*e 
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joined tCfg^ibmty pouitiiig. up to die sky. And wbM 
thej come* noar where there's minerals, or gold,, or 
silver, buried in the ground, the rod will bend that 
way; and when they get ri|^ over the ipot, litared 
will bend right down iuid point towards the ground;^ 

" Now, is that true ?" said BilL 

" True? yes, every word of it Pre seen it done 
many a time^ and Fve done it mysdfl The mineral 
rod won't work in everybody's hands, but it 11 woilc 
in mine, and once I found a broad-axe by it t&at i$u 
lost in the meadow." 

«< Well, then," said Bill, ''let us be off fbrdiwitii» 
and not let that money lie rusting in the ground any 
longer. Why not start off to-night f " 

'' Well, I don't know but we could start towards 
night," said Jonathan; ''but I shall have to go out 
first and hunt up a witoh-hasel tree to get some 
mineral rods." 

" It's my opinion," said Asa Sampson, " you had 
better wait a day or two, and finish getting in your 
hay before you go ; for if you should come back with 
your wagon filled with money, you'll be too confound- 
3d lazy ever to get it in afterwards." 

" No, you shan't stir one step," said Mrs. ' Bider, 
^ till that hay is all got in. Theife's two loads ottt 
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thaf i^ made enough: to get in now, and yon know 
there's as much as one load to mow jet" 

Mrs. Bider'ff will was all the law or goq>el there 
was about liie house. Of counse her husband did not 
undertake to gainsay her dictum, but told Bill they 
could not posribly get ready to start before the next 
night, as tiiat hay would have to be taken care of 
first. 

"Well, then," said Bill, "call all hands, and left 
go at it Come, where's your scythe ? TU go and 
finish mowing that grass down in the first place." 

" But can you mow ?" said Jonathan, doubtingly. 

** Mow f I guess you'd think so, if you should see 
me at it. I worked on a farm six weeks once, when 
I was a boy, and learnt to pull every rope in the 
diip." 

All hands repaired to the field. Bill Stanwood took 

a scythe and went to thrashing about as though he 

were killing rattlesnakes. He soon battered up one 

scythe against the rocks, and presently broke another 

l)y sticking it into a stump. It was then agreed that 

lie should change works with Asa Sampson, and help 

get the hay into the bam, while Asa mowed. Tlie 

\>usiness then went on briskly. The boys and girls 

'Were out spreading and raking hay, and Mrs. Kider 
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hesadif went <ai to die mem in die b«m to hdp stow 
it swaj. The next daj die hajmg was finished, and 
all diings were in preparatxoa to start fbr Jewell's 
jkland. Mrs. Blditf, howerer, wiioee imagination had 
heesn excited bj die idea of Old Nick being set to 
goan^ die mooej^ wje stiE unwilling bar husband 
should go; and it was not till he had solemnly 
promL^d to bring her home a new alk gown, and a 
new pair <ii morocco shoea^ and some stuff to make 
her a new sQk bonnet, diat she finallj gave her con-' 
sent. When the matter was finished, she took a large 
firkin and filled it widi bread and cheese, and boiled 
beef^ and doughnats^ for diem to eat on dieir way ; 
and Bill said diere was a great plenty to last till they 
got down to the pots of money, and after that diey 
conld buy what they wanted. 

Asa Sampson, who was at work for Mr. Bider, 
agreed to go with them for his regular daily pay, widi 
diis proviso : if they got the money, they were to 
make him a present outright of a hundred dollars, 
which he said would be as much money as he should 
ever know what to do with. 

As a parting caution, Mrs. Bider charged them to 
remember and not speak while they vrete digging, 
and told them, lest some word might slip out befiare 
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fhej thonght of it, they had better each of them tie a 
h^dkerchief over their months when thej began to 
dig, and not take it off till they got down to the 
money. They all agreed that it wonld be an excel- 
lent plan, and they wonld certainly do it 

Mr. Kider's old horse was tackled into the wagon, 
the baggage was pnt on board, and the three fortune 
hunters jnmped in and drove off for Falmouth. It 
was a long and lonesome road, but the bright visions 
of the future, that were dancing before their eyes, 
made it seem to them like a journey to Paradise. 

" Now, Mr. Eider," said Bill, " what do you mean 

to do with your half of the money, when we get it ?" 

" Well, I think I shall take two thousand dollars of 

it," said Jonathan, "and buy Squire Dickinson's 

&rm, that lives next neighbor to me. lie's always 

looked down upon me with a kind of contempt, be- 

cause I was n't so well off in the world as he was ; and 

I should like mighty well to get him out of the neigh- 

Iwrhood. And I guess he's drove for money too, and 

would be glad to sell out And now, neighbor Stan- 

"wood, m tell you what I think you better do. You 

l)etter buy a good farm right up there alongside of 

me, and well build each of us a large nice house, just 

mlike, and get each of us a first rate horse, and we'll 
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live tqgetlrar there, aod ride about and take canH 
fort" 

^ By the hocus poem r' said Bill^ '^ I h<qpe you- don't 
call that taking comfort No, none of your land- 
lubber yiges for me. HI tell you what I mean to d<x 
As soon as I get my money I mean to go rij^ to 
Boston and buy the prettiest ship I can findr— one 
that will sail like the wind — and PU hare three 
mates, so I shan't hare to stand no watch^ ^ut go 
below just when I like ; and FU go cap'n of her,. and 
go away up the Mediterranian, and up the Baltic. 
And then 111 make a vige straight round the world, 
and if I don't beat Captain Cook all to nothin', I think 
it's a pity. And now you better sell out your old 
farm up there among the bushes, and go with me. 
HI tell you what 'tis, shipmate, you'd take more com- 
fort in one month aboard a good yessel, than you 
could on a farm in a whole year. What comfort is 
there to be found on a fEirm, where younever see any 
thing new, but have the same thing over and over 
forever} No variety, no change but everything 
always the same — ^I should get as tired as death in a 
montL" 

^^ Well, now, neighbor," said Jonathan, ^^ you ars 
as much ttii ^ aItati ^ as if you had burnt your shirt 
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IbaPB^s H^ Voaiii^BB. in the world Hmt has so mueh 
Tfoietjr aod » naEj new thiagB all the time, as 
fiuming. In tha finit plaee, in the quixi^ oomee 
pknghiog time, aind then ^omes planting time, and 
after that hoeing aind weeding ; and then comes haying 
time ; and tinen reapingjime ; and then getdii^ in the 
oofR and potatoes. And then, to fill up with a little 
fhn once in a while, we have sheep washing in the , 
6{Nring, and hoskings in the fall, and brealdng out the 
roads after a snow storm in the winter ; and some- 
thing or other new most all the time. When yonr 
cropB are growing, even jonr fields look new every 
m&noing ; while at sea you have nothing new, bnt 
the same things over and over, every day from morn- 
ing till night *Yon do nothing bnt sail, sail, all the 
time, aaad have nothing to look at but water from one 
week's end to another." 

Here Bill Stanwood bnrst into a broad loud laogh, 
and says he :— ^ 

^^Well done, shipmate. Imnst say yon arp the 
greenest horn FVe met with this long time. 'No 
variety and n<»tihing new to be seen in going to sea] 
If that aint a good one ! The very place, too, to see 
everything new and to learn everything that there 
is in the woild. Why, only jest in working the ship 
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there's more variety and more to be seen than there 
is in working a whole fSEurm, to say nothing abont going 
all over the world, and seeing everything else. Even 
in a dead calm yon can see the whales spouting and 
the porpoises rolling abont And when the wind is 
slack, yon have enough to do to stick on your canvas. 
You run up your topgallan-sels, and your rials^ and 
oat with your stndden-sels, and trim your sheets, and 
make all the sails draw. And then you walk the 
deck and watch the changes of the wind, and if a 
vessel heaves in sight what a pleasure there is in 
taking your spy-glass and watching her motions till 
she^s out of sight again ; or, if she comes near enough,, 
how delightful 'tis to hail her and learn where she's 
from, and where she's bound, and what her captain's 
name is ! And when it comes on a blow, what a 
stirring time there is ! All hands are out to take iix 
the light sails ; down goes the topgallan' yards ; and 
if the wind increases you begin to reef; and if it 
comes on to blow a real snorter, you furl all sails and ^ 
scud away under bare poles. And sometimes, when 
the storm is over, you come across some poor fellows 
on a wreck, half starved or half froze to death, and 
then you out with your boat and go and take 'em off, 
and nurse 'em up and bring 'em to. Now here's Bom» 
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life in all this busmess, some yariety, and something 
interesting) compared with what there is on a farm. 
You better pull up stakes when we get our money, 
sell your old fyam and go to sea along with me." 

"Well," said Jonathan, "Til tell you what 'tis 
neighbor, I'll leave it out to Mr. Sampson here to say 
which is the best and pleasantest business, farming or 
going to sea. If he says farming, you shall pay the 
toddy at the next tayem, and if he says going to sea, ^ 
M pay it" 

"Done," said BilL "Now, Asa, give us your 
opinion." 

" Well," said Asa, " all I can say is, if going to sea 
isn't pleasanter business than farming there isn't much 
pleasure in it, that's all." 

" But that aint deciding anything at all," said Bill ; 
" you must tell us right up and down which is the best 
business." 

" Well, if I must say," said Asa, " I should say 
going to sea-was the best and the pleasantest" 

"There, I told you so," said Bill. " Now how fur 
is it to the next tavern ? I want that toddy." 

" It's jest to the top of this hill," said Jonathan ; 

"and bein' the hill's pretty steep, we'll jump out and 

walk up, and give the old horse a chance to breathe." 

9 
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So out tlMT jumped, and Jcmathan drore the hone 
up the hUK while BiU end Asa kntered along e Utile 
hehiiML 

*^ How upm erlh,^ ««id Bill, ^oome jcfa to decide 
in fiivcv of going to Met Did joa ever go taeeef 

^ 1 1 No I never net foot aboard a ▼ eooel in all mj 

* Then how oomo jo« to know so mnch about going 
toeeat' 

"* Poh I'' Mud Am« *« all I knew about it was, I knew 
Mr. Ridor had wwne money, and I knew yon had n't, 
and I wanto^l tlic toddy. How eatdd I decide aiqr 
othor wav V^ 

** TVue onongh,'' said Bill ; " yon was exactly right'' 

AVhi>n they reached the tavern, Mr. Bider paid the 
toddy« and« after giving the old horse a little proven- 
der and a little time to breathe, the trio pursued their 
jonmev >vith renewed spirits and livelier hopes. 
When they reached the sea-shore at Falmouth, the 
snn was about an hour high. Ihey immediately hired 
a small row boat for two or three days, leaving thdr 
Iiorse and wagon in pawn for it, and prepared to 
embark for Jewell^s Island, which was about ten mfles 
distant Jonathan was a little fearful about Imng out 
apon the water in the night, and was ihr waiting till 
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next mominff and tatdng the day befcnro tliom for tho 
Toyage to tho idand. Bat Bill said no, *' they could 
go half the distance before sunset, and as there was a 
good moon, there would be no difficulty in going the 
other half after sunset ; and he was determined to be 
on the island that night, let the consequence bo what 
twould." 

They accordingly put their baggage on board, and 
jumped in, and rowed off. Bill first took the helm, 
and Jonathan and Asa sat down to the oars. But 
being totally unaccustomed to a boat, tliey made sad 
work of rowing, and in spite of all of Bill's teaching 
and preaching, scolding and swearing, their oars 
splashed up and down alternately in tho water, resem- 
bling more in their operation two flails upon the bom 
floor than two oa^ upon the ocean. Tlieir little bark 
made but slow headway, and Bill soon got out of 
patience, and told Jonathan to take the helm and he 
would row himself. Jonathan, however, succeeded 
no better at the helm than at the oar ; for the boat 
was soon heading in all directions, and making as 
crooked a track as was ever made by the veritable 
sea-serpent himself. So that Bill was obliged to coll 
Jonathan firom the helm, and manage to keep the boat 
as straight as he could by rowing. The slow progress 



\ 
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thej made under $i\ these diaadvantages brou^t it to 
midnight before thej reached the island. Thej how- 
ever succeeded at last in gaining the little harbor, and 
it being about high water they drew their boat upon 
the beach, and walked up on the island towarda a 
fisherman's hut, which Bill had firequented upon his 
former visit to the place* The moon had set, and the 
Jiight was now somewhat dark. As they wound their 
way along through the bushes and under the tall treeSi 
not a sound was to be heard, save the low sullen roar 
of the ocean, which came like delicious music to the 
ears of Bill Stanwood, while to Jonathan and Asa it 
added a still deeper gloom to the silence and dark- 
ness of tlie night 

They had walked but a short distance when a dim 
light glittered through the trees, and told them that 
the fisherman's hut was near. 

" Ah," said Bill, " old Mother Newbegin is up. I 
believe she never goes to bed ; for go there what time 
of night you will, you will always find her padding 
about the room with an old black night-cap on, putting 
dishes to rights in the closet, or sweeping up the floor, 
or sitting down and mending her husband's clothes. 
She looks more like a witch than she does like f 
humai creetur, and sometimes Fve almost thought 
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she had something to do about guarding the monej 
that's buried on the island." 

" Well, ain't there some other hoose about here," 
said Asa, ^ that we can go to ? Somehow, it seems to 
me I should n't like to get quite so near that old hag, 
if there's any witchcraft about her." 

"There's no other house very near," said Bill; 

^and, besides, I think it's best to go in and see old 

Mother Newbegin. For if she is a witch, it's no use 

to try to keep out of the way of her ; and if we keep 

the right side of her and don't get her mad, maybe 

ahe may help us a little about finding the money." 

Tliey approached the house, and as they passed the 
little low window, they saw by the red light of a pitch 
knot, that was burning on the hearth, the old woman 
Bitting and roasting coffee, which she was stirring 
^With a stout iron spoon. They stopped a little and 
ireconnoitered. The glare of the light fell full on the 
old woman' i face, showing her features sharp and 
Mrrinkled, her skin brown, and her eyes black and fiery. 
Iler chin was leaning on one hand, and the other was 
l^usily employed in stirring the coffee, while she was 
ticking to herself with a solemn air, and apparently 
with much earnestness.. IJer black night-cap was on, 
^jid fastened with a piece of twine under lier chin, 
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and the tight deeves of her firock sat dose to her long 
bony arms, while her bare feet and bird-daw toes 
projected ont in fall view below the bottom of her dreas. 

^' I swow," said Asa, ^I beUeve she has got a doTen 
foot Let's be off ; £ should rather go bade and sleep 
in the boat than to go in here to-night" 

^' Pohl" said Bill, "^ that's only the shadow of her 
foot you see on the floor ; she has n't got any more of 
a cloven foot than yon have. Come, Tm going in 
whether or no." 

With that he gave a lond rap at the door. 

'^ Who's there ?" screamed the old woman. 

" A friend," said BilL 

" Well, who be ye ? What's your name ! I shan't 
open the door till I know who you be." 

'^ Bill Stanwood," said the sailor. 

'^ Oh, is it you, Bill ? Come in then," said the old 
woman unfastening the door, and throwing it open. 

'' So you're after money again, aint ye ?" said the 
old woman, as they entered the house ; ^^ and yon've 
brought these two men with you to help you, and 
that's what you are here for this time of night" 

" I swow," said Asa, whispering to Bill Stanwood, 
" let's be off, slie knows aH about it" 

" Hold your tongue, you fool," said Bill ; " if she 
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knows all about 110 we maj as weU be here as any 
where else.'' 

Asa trembled a little, but finally took a seat on a 
bench near the door, ready to run, in case matters 
should grow desperate. ^ 

" Well," said the old woman, " if you get the money, 
you'll have to work hard for it. There's been a good 
many tried for it before you ; and there's been two 
men here hunting all over the island since you was 
here before. They dug round in a good many places, 
and my old man thinks they found some, for they 
give him half a dollar for fetching their boat back 
when she went adrift;, and he said the half dollar was 
kind of rusty, and looked as though it had been buried 
in the ground. But I've no idea they got a dollar. 
It isn't so easy a matter ; Old Kick takes better care 
of his money than all that comes to." 

" Where is your old man," said BilL " Seems to 
me he's always away when I come." 

"The Lord knows where he is," said the old 
woman; "he's been out a fishing tliis tliree days, and 
was to a been home last night. I've been down to the 
chore three times to day to see if his boat was in sight, 
but could n't see nothin' of him." 

" Well, aint you afraid he's lost ?" said Bill. 
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"What! old Mike Newbegin, my old man, lost! 
Ko, not he. The wind always favors him when he 
gets ready to come home, let it be blowing which 
way 'twill. If it's blowing right dead ahead, and he 
pulls np anchor and starts for home, it will come 
round in five minutes and blow a fair wind till he 
gets clear into the harbor/' 

Here Asa whispered to Bill ^again, declaring lub 
opinion that the old woman was a witch, if nothing 
worse, and proposing to leave the house and seek 
shelter for the night somewhere else. But Bill reso- 
lutely opposed all propositions of the kind, and Asa, 
being too timid to go alone, was compelled to stay 
and make the best of it." 

" Well, come, old lady," said Bill, " you can give 
us a berth to lay down and take a nap till morning." 

" Why, yes," said the old woman, " there's room 
enough in 'tother room. If anybody wants to sleep, 
I always let 'em, though, for my part, 1 can't see 
what good it does 'em. I think it's throwing away 
time. I don't think there's any need of any body's 
sleeping more than once or twice a week, and then 
not more than an hour at once ; an hour of sleep is as 
good as a month at any time." 

This strange doctrine about sleep caused Asa's 
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knees to tremble worse than ever, as he followed Bill 
and Jonathan into the other rooQi, where they found 
a mattress of straw and some blankets, and laid down 
to rest Pi'll and Jonathan soon fell into a comfort- 
able snore , but Asa thought if there was no sleep for 
Mother Newbegin there was none for him. At least 
he felt little inclined to trust himself asleep in the 
honse while she was awake. Accordingly he turned 
and rolled from side to side, for two long hours, but 
oonld get no rest He sat up in bed. By a crack 
under the door he perceived there was a faint light 
still glimmering in the other room. He walked softly 
towards the door and listened. He could occasion- 
ally hear the catlike footsteps of the old woman pad- 
ding across the floor. Once he thought she came 
dose to the door, and he drew back lightly on his tip- 
toes to the bedside. He wondered how Bill and 
Jonathan could sleep so quietly, and stepping to the 
other side of the room, he seated himself on a chest 
by a loT/ window containing three panes of seven by 
nine glass, the rest of the space being filled up with 
boards. Here he sat revolving over in his mind the 
events of the day, and of the night thus far, and more 
md mort wishing himself safely at home, money or 
no money The night was still dark and gloomy, but 
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live together there, and ri^ about and take cam- 
fort." 

" By the hocus pocus 1" said Bill^ " I hope you. don't 
call that taking comfort. No, none of your land- 
lubber yiges for me. Ill tell you what I mean to do. 
As soon as I get my money I mean to go rig^ to 
Boston and buy the prettiest ship I can find— one 
that will sail like the wind — ^and I'U hare three 
mates, so I shan't have to stand no watch, l>ut go 
below just when I Uke ; and rU go cap'n of her,. and 
go away up the Mediterranian, and up the Baltic. 
And then I'll make a yige straight round the world, 
and if I don't beat Captain Cook all to nothin', I think 
it's a pity. And now you better sell out your old 
farm up there among the bushes, and go with me. 
I'll tell you what 'tis, shipmate, you'd take more comr 
fort in one month aboard a good vessel, than you 
could on a farm in a whole year. What comfort is 
there to be found on a farm, where you never see any 
tiling new, but have the same thing over and over 
forever I No variety, no change but everything 
always the same — ^I should get as tired ae death in a 
month." 

'' Well, now, neighbor^" said Jonathan, ^^ you are 
as much twiVaTtati^ as if you had burnt your ahkt 
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Xbwv^B if^ VoaixieBB. in tl;^ world that hm eo mueh 
y^iriely mid oo laaaj new tbu^ all the time, a» 
faming. W th» fi»« plaea, in the »pm.g comes 
plongiwg tuae, aind thea «om6s pitting time, and 
aAoar jijha^ l^eeing and weeding ; and then comeB hajing 
tixae ; and then reaping«time ; and then getting in the 
oem and potatoes. And then, to fill np with a little 
(bn 0!BC9 in a while, we have sheep washing in the. 
aprinft a»d hoflkings in &e fall, and breaking out the 
xoads after a snow storm in the winter ; and some- 
thing or other new most all the time. When jonr 
crops are growing, even your fields look new everj 
menong; while at sea yon have nothing new, bnt 
the same things over and over, every day from mom- 
ing till night *Yon do nothing but sail, sail, all the 
time^ and have nothing to look at bnt water frcmi one 
we^'8 end to another." 

Here Bill Stanwood burst into a broad loud laugh, 
and says he :— - 

^^Well done, shipmate. I must say you arp the 
gveenest horn FVe met with this long time. No 
vaciietgr and nothing new to be seen in going to seal 
If that amt a good one ! The very place, too, to see 
^Torything new and to learn everything that there 
is HI iha world. Why, only jest in working the ship 
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\ iBcr^ laraeLi wad man to be seat tibmn there 
ii^ ill ^v^r^ffkzi^ & w^ijdft &C3L fio asr B^ 
^:^:6ew.:rikL«d««.5e«iTdmigebe. Even 
zi ;& «iAbi ealsL y*?a eass. see die wliales spootiiig and 

"Xtt ptTTpases r?f!Tn.g aboooL And idien the wind is 
&jek, TffNi fioT-e ^eotya^ «>do tosdd: <m your canras. 
Yjix rvzL «p Tn>ar t^figalLuFjdb;^ and toot rials^ and 
•>i: wim TQor jcaddeE^4ek« and trim jonr sheets, and 
riake all the siik draw. And dien joa walk the 
deck and watch the changes oi the wind, and if a 
T€S6el heaves in sght what a pleasore diere is in 
taking jour spr-gfass and watching her motions till 
she's out of aght agiun ; or« if she comes near enougl^ 
how delightM *tis to hail her and learn where she's 
from, and where she*s boond, and what her captain's 
name is ! And when it comes on a blow, what a 
stirring time there is ! All hands are out to take in 
the light sails; down goes the topgallan' yards ; and 
if the wind increases jou be^n to reef; and if it 
comes on to blow a real snorter, jou fnrl all sails and ^ 
send away under bare poles. And sometimes, when 
the storm is over, yon come across some poor Fellows 
on a wreck, half starved or half froze to death, and 
then yon out with your boat and go and take 'em off, 
and nurse 'em up and bring 'em to. Now here's scone 
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life in all this business, some variety, and something 
interesting, compared with what there is on a farm. 
Yon better pnll up stakes when we get onr monej^ 
sell yoiur old fiaxm and go to sea along with me." 

"Well," said Jonathan, "Fll tell yon what 'tis 
neighbor, 111 leave it ont to Mr. Sampson here to say 
which is the best and pleasantest business, farming or 
going to sea. K he says farming, yon shall pay the 
toddy at the next tavern, and if he says going to sea, 
Ml pay it" 

"Done," said BilL "Now, Asa, give ns yonr 
opinion." 

"Well," said Asa, " all I can say is, if going to sea 
Isn't pleasanter bnsiness than farming there isn't much 
pleasure in it, that's all." 

" But that aint deciding anything at all," said Bill ; 
" you must teU us right up and down which is the best 
business." 

"Well, if I must say," said Asa, "I should say 
.going to sea- was the best and the pleasantest" 

"There, I told you so," said Bill. " Now how fur 
is it to the next tavern ? I want that toddy." 

"It's jest to the top of this hill," said Jonathan; 

"and bein' the hill's pretty steep, we'll jump out and 

walk up, and give the old horse a chance to breathe." 

9 
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So oat tbej jomped, and Jonathan drore the hoiM 
up the hill, while Kll and Asa kntored akng a little 
behind. 

" How upon arth," said Billy ''come joa to decide 
in favor of going to eea t Sidjoaever go taaeaP 

''It No I neyer set foot aboard a TesBel in all nqr 
life." 

' ' llien bow come 70a to know so much about going 
to seat" 

" Fob I'' said Asa» " all I knew about it was, I knew 
Mr. Bider had some money, and I knew jon had n't, 
and I wanted tho toddj. How could I decide anj 
other way I" 

" True enough," said Bill ; " yon was exactly right" 

When they reached the tayem, Mr. Bider paid the 
toddy, and, after giving the old hosse a little proven- 
der and a litde time to breathe, the trio pnrsned their 
journey with renewed spirits and livelier hopes. 
When they reached the sea-shore at Falmouth, the 
sun was about an hour high, lliey immediately hired 
a small row boat for two or three days, leaving their 
horse and wagon in pawn for it, and prepared to 
embark for Jewell's Island, which was about ten miles 
distant. Jonathan was a little fearful about lieing cot 
apon the water in the night, and was for waiting till 
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next momiiig and taking the day befirre them for the 
Toyage to the island. Bat Bill said no, ^* they conld 
go half the distance before snnset, and as there was a 
good moon, there wonld be no difficulty in going the 
oth^ half after sunset ; and he was determined to be 
on the island that night, let the consequence be what 
'twould." 

They accordingly put their baggage on board, and 
jumped in, and rowed off. Bill first took the helm, 
jBnd Jonathim and Asa sat down to the oars. But 
being totally tmaccustomed to a boat, they made sad 
woik of rowing, and in spite of all of Bill's teaching 
and preaching, scolding and swearing, their oars 
splashed up and down alternately in the water, resem- 
bling more in their operation two flails upon the bam 
floor than two oars upon the ocean. Their little bark 
made but slow headway, and Bill soon got out of 
patience, and told Jonathan to take the helm and he 
would row himself. Jonathan, however, succeeded 
no better at the helm than at the oar ; for the boat 
was soon heading in all directions, and making as 
crooked a track as was ever made by the veritable 
sea-serpent himself. So that Bill was obliged to call 
Jonathan ftom the helm, and manage to keep the boat 
as siSraight as he could by rowing. The slow progress 
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"^ *'""^£^^ £«[r:jr!£ ^i£x Tvaicufd the tdand. They how- 
^T^r sD^coaeOfC ac jjk isi^xisjLSEijff dielitdeharl>or, and 
h *r«£L=£ iSii-ras i£^ vasesr iSwj drew thoir boat npon 
beae^ jcid walked ^ oq die lalaiid towards a 



f:r:::>er xisi ri> d>e place. The moMi had set, and the 
riz^: wss nivw socnewhas dark. As thej' wound their 
wjkT a!oE&g ikzvwc^^ dbe hisshes and under the tall treeSy 
£•:: a soond wm? to be heaid, save die low sullen roar 
of the ocean, which came like ddicions mnmc to the 
ears of Bill Stanwood. whfle to Jonathan and Asa it 
added a soil deeper gloom to the silence and dark- 
ness of the nighL 

Thev had walked bnt a short distance when a dim 
light glittered through the trees, and told diem that 
the fisherman's hnt was near. 

« Ah," said Bill, " old Modier Newbegin is up. I 
believe she never goes to bed ; for go there what time 
of night jon will, you will always find her padding 
about the room with an old black night-cap on, putting 
dishes to rights in the closet, or sweeping up the floof , 
or sitting down and mending her husband's clothes. 
She looks more like a witch than she does like 9 
hiimai creetur, and sometimes Fve almost thoughl 
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she had someihing to do about guarding the monej 
that's buried on the island." 

" WeU, ain't there some other hoose about here," 
said Asa, ^ that we can go to ? Somehow, it seems to 
me I should n't like to get quite so near that old hag, 
if there's any witchcraft about her." 

"There's no other house very near," said Bill; 
^ and, besides, I think it's best to go in and see old 
If other Newbegin. For if she is a witch, it's no use 
to try to keep out of the way of her ; and if we keep 
the right side of her and don't get her mad, maybe 
she may help us a little about finding the money." 

They approached the house, and as they passed the 
little low window, they saw by the red light of a pitch 
knot, that was burning on the hearth, the old woman 
Bitting and roasting coffee, which she was stirring 
with a stout iron spoon. They stopped a little and 
reconnoitered. The glare of the light fell full on the 
old woman' i face, showing her features sharp and 
wrinkled, her skin brown, and her eyes black and fiery. 
Her chin was leaning on one hand, and the other was 
busily employed in stirring the coffee, while she was 
talking to herself with a solemn air, and apparently 
with much earnestness.. IJer black night-cap was on, 
and fastened with a piece of twine under her chin, 
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and the tight deeyee of her frock sat dose to her long 
bony arms, while her bare feet and bird-claw toes 
projected out in full view below the bottom of her dress. 

^^ I swow," said Asa, ^'I belioFe she has got a cloven 
foot Let's be off ; £ should rather go back and sleep 
in the boat than to go in here to-night" 

<« Poh 1" said Bill, <' that's only the shadow of her 
foot you see on the floor ; she has n't got any more of 
a cloven foot than yon have. Come, I'm going in 
whether or no." 

With that he gave a lond rap at the door. 

^^ Who's there ?" screamed the old woman. 

« A friend," said Bill. 

" Well, who be ye ? What's your niEune ! I shan't 
open the door till I know who you be." 

'^ Bill Stanwood," said the sailor. 

^^ Oh, is it you. Bill ? Come in then," said the old 
woman unfastening the door, and throwing it open. 

^' So you're after money again, aint ye ?" said the 
old woman, as they entered the house ; ^^ and you've 
brought these two men with you to help you, and 
that's what you are here for this time of night" 

" I swow," said Asa, whispering to Bill Stanwood, 
" let's be off, slie knows all about it" 

"Hold your tongue, you fool," said Bill; ^^ifsh^ 
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knows all about 110 we maj as well be here as anj 
where else." 

Asa trembled a little, bnt finally took a seat on a 
bench near the door, ready to run, in case matters 
should grow deq>erate. ^ 

" Well," said the old woman, " if you get the money, 
youll have to work hard for it. There's been a good 
many tried for it before you ; and there's been two 
men here hunting aU over the island since you was 
here before. They dug round in a good many places, 
and my old man thinks they found some, for they 
give hun half a dollar for fetching their boat back 
when she went adrift;, and he said the half dollar was 
kind of rusty, and looked as though it had been buried 
in the ground. But I've no idea they got a dollar. 
It isn't so easy a matter ; Old Kick takes better care 
of his money than all that comes to." 

" Where is your old man," said BilL " Seems to 
me he's always away when I come." 

"The Lord knows where he is," said the old 
woman; "he's been out a fishing this three days, and 
was to a been home last night. I've been down to the 
shore three times to day to see if his boat was in sight, 
but could n't see nothin' of him." 

" Well, aint you afraid he's lost ?" said Bill. 
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"What I old Mike Newbegin, my old man, lost! 
No, not he. The wind always favors him when he 
gets ready to come home, let it be blowing which 
way 'twill. If it's blowing right dead ahead, and he 
pulls up anchor and starts for home, it will come 
round in five minutes and blow a fair wind till he 
gets clear into the harbor." 

Here Asa whispered to Bill tigain, declaring his 
opinion that the old woman was a witch, if nothing 
worse, and proposing to leave the house and seek 
shelter for the night somewhere else. But Bill reso* 
lutely opposed all propositions of the kind, and Asa, 
being too timid to go alone, was compelled to stay 
and make the best of it." 

" Well, come, old lady," said Bill, " you can give 
us a berth to lay down and take a nap till morning.** 

" Why, yes," said the old woman, " there's room 
enough in 'tother room. K anybody wants to sleep, 
I always let 'em, though, for my part, 1 can't see 
what good it does 'em. I think it's throwing away 
time. I don't think there's any need of any body's 
sleeping more than once or twice a week, and then 
not more than an hour at once ; an hour of sleep is as 
good as a month at any time." 

This strange doctrine about sleep caused Asa's 
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knees to tremble worse than ever, as he followed Bill 
and Jonathan into the other roovi, where they found 
a mattress of straw and some blankets, and laid down 
to rest. PiU and Jonathan soon fell into a comfort- 
able snore , but Asa thought if there was no sleep for 
Mother Newbegin there was none for him. At least 
he felt little inclined to trust himself asleep in the 
house while idie was awake. Accordingly he turned 
and rolled from side to side, for two long hours, but 
could get no rest He sat up in bed. By a crack 
under the door he perceived there was a faint light 
still glimmering in the other room. He walked softly 
towards the door and listened. He could occasion- 
ally hear the catlike footsteps of the old woman pad- 
ding across the floor. Once he thought she came 
dose to the door, and he drew back lightly on his tip- 
toes to the bedside. He wondered how Bill and 
Jonathan could sleep so quietly, and stepping to the 
other side of the room, he seated himself on a chest 
by a loTv window containing three panes of seven by 
nine glass, the rest of the space being filled up with 
boards. Here he sat revolving over in his mind the 
events of the day, and of the night thus far, and more 
and mon wishing himself safely at home, money or 
no money The night was still dark and gloomy, but 
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he could now and then see a star as he looked ftom 

the little window, and — 

Oft to the east his weary eyes he cast, 

And wish'd the lingering dawn would glimmer forth at last 

And at last it did glimmer forth ; and presentlj the 
grey twilight began to creep into tlie room, and treesi 
and bushes, and rocks, as he looked from the window, 
began to appear with distinctness. Asa roused hit 
companions, and they prepared to saUj forth for their 
day's enterprise. In leaving the house, they had to 
go through the room in which they had left mother 
Newbegin when they retired. On entering this room 
they found the old woman appearing precisely as thej 
had left her, gliding about like a spirit, apparentiy 
busy, though they could hardly tell what i^ mm 
doing. She seemed a little surprised at their risiiig 
so early, and told them if they would wait half «i 
hour she would have some breakfast for them. Thej 
gave her many thanks, but told her they had proii- 
sions with them, and, as their business was important, 
they must be moving. 

^^ Ah, that money, that money," said the old woman 
shaking her head ; ^^ look out sharp, or Old Kiek wiU 
make a supper of one of you to-night'' 
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The partj left the honee and started for the little 
harbor. Asa seemed rather wild at this last remark 
of the old woman, and looked back over his shoulder 
as thej departed, till they had gone several rods from 
the house. When they reached the harbor, thej 
fbmid the boat and all things as they had left them, 
and proceeded forthwith to conmience the important 
woi^ of the day. They set their compass at high- 
water mark at the highest point of the harbor, and 
took a rod pole and measured off half a mile from 
that point due south. They then set their compass at 
this place and measured off fifty rods due east And 
here they found the blue stone, as described in the 
^documents" which Bill Stanwood had received 
firom the pirate. The eyes of the whole party bright- 
ened as they came to it. 

" There 'tis," said Bill, ^^ so fur, exact as I told you, 
aint iti" 

^^ Yes, fact, to a hair's breadth," said Jonathan. 

" Well, now if you can get the fifteen rods brandy- 
way, you'U find the rest jest as I told you," said BilL 

They then measured of fifteen rods from the blue 
•tone in various directions, and set up little stakes, 
forming a sort o * circle roim4 tbe ^tone at fifteen rods 
distanoe from it 
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" Now," said Jonathan, " I'll take my mineral rod 
and walk round on this ring, and if the money is here 
I shall find the spot." 

He then took his green crotched witch-hazel bongh, 
and holding the top ends of the twigs in his hand, so 
tliat the part where they joined wonld point upward, 
began his mysterious march i^ound the circle, while 
Bill and Asa walked, one on each side of him, at a 
little distance, and watched the mineral rod. Sg^oie- 
times it would seem to incline a little one way, and 
sometimes a little the other, but nothing very remark- 
able occurred till they had gone about three-quarters 
round the circle, when the rod seemed to be agitated 
somewhat violently, and began to bend perceptibly 
towards the groimd, and at last it bent directly downr 
wards. 

" There," said Jonathan, " do you see that t My 
gracious, how strong it pulls 1 Here's the place fcr 
bargains ; drive down a stake." 

" I swow," said Asa, " I never see the like of that 
before. I begin to think there's something in it 
now." 

^< Something in it I" said Bill Stanwood, slapping 
his hands together ; ^^ did n't I tell you if we could 
only ilnd tte fifteen rods brandy-way, I wouldn't 
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ihank King George to be my grandfather ! Now, Mr. 
Rider, jest hand out your brandy bottle. We have n't 
had a drop to-day ; and since we've worked brandy- 
way so well your way, I should like now to work it 
in Asa's way a little." 

" I second that motion," said Asa, " for Fm as dry 
as a herrin'.'* 

They accordingly took a social drink of brandy and 

water, and drank health and success to him who 

should first hit the pot of money; and having sat 

down under a tree and eaten a hearty meal from their 

basket, they returned to mother IJewbegin's to pre- 

pare for the labors of the coming night. They 

l>rought from their boat three shovels, a pick-axe, and 

s crowbar. The old woman eyed these preparations 

askance, and as she turned away, Asa thought he 

<^ould discern on her features the deep workings of a 

^suppressed laugh. The afternoon wore away slowly, 

for they were impatient to behold their treasures ; and 

twice they walked to the spot, which was to be the 

Bcene of their operations, to consult and decide on 

the details to be observed. They concluded, in order 

to be sure of hitting the pots, it would be best to 

make their excavation at least ten or twelve feet in 

diameter, and in order to afford ample time to get 
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down to them at about midnight, they decided to 
commence operations soon after dark. 

^^ And now, about not speaking after we begin to 
dig," said Bill ; ^^how shall we work it about that? 
for, yon know, if one of us happens to speak a word, 
the jig is up with us." 

'^ I think the safest way would be," said Asa, ^^ to 
cut our tongues out, and then we shall be sure not to 
speak. Howsomeyer, whether we cut our tongues 
out or not, if you won't speak, Fll promise you I 
won't; for Fve no idea of giving the old feller a 
chance to carry me off, I can tell you." 

^^Well," said Jonathan, ^^I guess we better tie 
some handkerchiefs tight round our mouths, as my 
wife said, and we shan't be so likely to forget our- 
selves." 

This arrangement was finally concluded upon, aiid 
they retumo^ to the house. That night they took^ 
supper with mother Newbegin, and ^ideavored, by 
paying her a liberal sum for the meal, and by various 
acts of courtesy, to secure her good graces. She 
seemed more social than she had been before, and 
even, at times, a sort of benevolent expression 
beamed from her countenance, which caused Asa to 
pluck up a comfortable degree of courage. But 
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yurhen it became dark, and thej shouldered their tools 
to depart, the <dd woman fixed her sharp eyes upon 
them with snch a wild sort of a look, that Asa began 
to cringe and edge along towards the door, and when 
she added, with a grave shake of the head, that thej 
had better look ont sharp, or the Old Nick would have 
them before morning, his knees trembled, and he 
once more wished himself at home. 

The party arrived at the spot. And first, according 
to previous arrangements, they tied handkerchiefi 
over their mouths. They then measured a circle 
round the stake, of twelve feet in diameter, and took 
their shovels and commenced throwing out the earth. 
The night was stiU and cahn, and though the atmos- 
pbere was not perfectly clear, the starlight was suffi- 
cient to enable them to pursue their labors with 
■fiMsility. They soon broke ground over the whole 
area which they had marked out, and diligently, 
shovelful by shovelful, they raised the gravelly soil 
and threw it beyond the circle. In half an hour they 
had sunk their whole shaft nearly two feet, and were 
getting along so far quite comfortably, with bright 
hopes and tolerably quiet nerves. No sound broke 
upon the stilness around them, save the sound of 
their own shovels against the stones and grave?, and 
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the distant roar of the chafing ocean. Bat at this 
moment there rose a wild and powerful wind, which 
brushed down upon them like a tornado. The trees 
bent and quivered before it, the leaves flew, and dust 
and gravel, and light substances on the ground, were 
whirled into the air, and carried aloft and abroad 
with great rapidity. Among the rest,*Asa Sampson's 
straw hajb was snatched from his head and flew away 
like a bird in the air. Asa dropt his shovel, and 
sprang from the pit, and gave chase with all his 
might. After following it about fiftj rods, it touched 
the ground, and he had the- good fortune to catch it 
He returned to his compam'ons, whom he found stand- 
ing awcHstruck, holding their own hats on, and rub- 
bing the dust from their eyes. It was but a few 
minutes, however, before the extreme violence of the 
wind began to abate and thej were enabled to pursue 
their labors. Still the wind was wild and gusty. 
They had never known it to act so strangely, or to cut 
up such mad pranks before. Sometimes it would be 
blowing strongly in one direction, and in one minute 
it would change and blow as powerfully in the other; 
and sometimes it would whisk round and roimd them 
like a whirlwind, making the gravel they had thrown 
but fly like hailstones. Black, heavy, and angiy look 
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ing donds kept floating bj, and sometimes thej heard 
the distant rmnbling of thmider. They had never 
seen sach clouds before. They appeared to them like 
hnge living animals, that glared at them, as they flew 
over, with a hmidred eyes. AA sometimes thought 
they looked like monstrons great sea-tnrtles, and he 
haded he conld see hnge legs and claws extending 
from their sides ; and once he was jnst on the point 
of exclaiming to his companions, and telling them to 
look out, or that monstrons turtle would hit them with 
his claw as he went over ; but the handkerchief over 
his mouth checked him, and reminded him that he 
must not speak, and he only sank down close to the 
bank where he was digging. The clouds grew thicker 
and darker, but instead of adding to the darkness of 
the night, they seemed to emit a sort of broken, flick- 
ering twilight^ sufficient to enable them to see the 
changes in each other's countenances, and to behold 
objects rather indistinctly at some rods' distance. 
Each perceived that the others were pale and trem- 
bling, and each endeavored, by signs and gestures, 
and plying his shovel with firmness and resolution, to 
encourage his fellows to perseverance. 

It was now about eleven o'clock, and having mear 
sored the depth they ha^ gone they found it to bo 
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good four feet One foot more would bring ihem to 
the uKHiej; and thej fell to woik with increafled 
vigor. At this moment a heavj crash of thunder 
bn^e over their heads, and big drops of rain began 
to spatter down. Though nearly stunned by the 
report, thej recovered in a minute and pursued their 
labors. The rain increased rapidl j, and now began 
to pour down almost in one continued she^ 
Although the earth below them was loose and open, 
and drank in the water very fiist, still so powerfullj 
did the rain continue to descend, that in a short lime' 
thej found it standing six inches round their feet. 
One of them now took a pail and dipped out water, 
while the others continued to shovel graveL Their 
resolution seemed to increase in proportion to the 
obstacles they met, and gravel and water were thrown 
out in rapid succession. The force of the rain soon 
began to abate, and they would in a short time have 
accomplished the other foot of digging, had not the 
loose soil on the sides of the shaft begun to come in by 
means of the wet, and accumulate at the bottom fiEUSter 
than they could throw it out Several times it gained 
upon them, in this way, to the depth of some inches. 
While they were battling with this difficulty, and 
looking up at the bank to see where it would come in 
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next, a tremendoudj great black dog came and stood 

upon tlie brink, and opened his deep red jaws, and 

began to bark with temfic power. Hiey shrunk 

back from the hideous animal, and raised their shovels 

to fright him off; but a second thought told them 

they had better let him alone and stick to their work. 

They measured their depth again, and found it in 

Bome places four feet and a half, and in others almost 

iive. They again plied their shovels with all dili- 

^nce, and as they stepped to and fro at their work, 

that deep-mouthed dog kept up his deafening bark, 

and leaping round the verge of the pit, and keeping 

on the side nearest them, whenever they approached 

tiie side to throw out a shovelful of earth, he would 
spring and snap at their heads like a hungry lion. 

^Asa seized the pickaxe, partly with a view of defend- 
ing himself against the dog, and partly for the pur- 
jK>se of striking it down to see if he could hit the 
j>ot&. He commenced driving the sharp point of it 
into the earth, passing round from one side of the pit 
tx> the other, till at last he hit a solid stone; and 
striking round for some distance they perceived tlie 
Intone was large and fiat. Bill and Jonathan made 
Uieir shovels fly, and soon began to lay the surface of 
the stone bare. They noticed when they first struck 
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the stone that the dog began to bark with redonbled 
fierceness, and as they proceeded to nncover it, he 
seemed to grow more and more enraged. As lie did 
not jump down into the pit, however, they continued 
to keep out of his reach and pursue their work. 
Having laid the stone b^re, and dug the earth aw^y 
from the edges, they found it to be smooth and fla^ 
about four feet square, and six or eight inches in 
thickness. They got the crow-bar under one side, 
and found they could pry it up. They gradually 
raised it about six inches, and putting something under 
to hold it, they began, by means of a stick, to explore 
the cavity beneath it. In moving the stick round 
amongst the loose sand under the stone, they soon felt 
four hard round substances, wliich they were sure 
must be the four iron pots. Presently they were 
enabled to rattle the iron covers, which gave a sound 
that could not be mistaken. At last they got the 
stick under one of the covers and shoved it into the 
pot, and they heard the jingle of money. Each one 
took hold of the stick and tried it ; there was no mis- 
take ; they all poked the money with the stick, and 
they all heard it jir^le. All that now remained was 
to remove the great stone. It was very heavy, but 
they seized it with resol ite determination, and all got 
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hold on one side with the intention of turning it np 
on the edge. They lifted with all their might, and 
were but jnst able to start it They however made 
out to raise it slowly till they could rest it a little on 
their knees, where it became stationary. It seemed 
doubtful whether they would^possibly be able to raise 
it on the edge, and it seemed idmost equally difficult to 
let it down without crushing their own feet To add 
to their embarrassment, the dog was barking and snap- 
ping more fiercely than ever, and seemed just upon 
tihe point of springing upon them. At this critical 
xnoment, a person came up to the edge of the pit, and 
"bid the dog ^^ Gret out'' The dog was hushed, and 
drew back. 

^I say, neighbors," continued the stranger, ^^ shall 
I give you a lift there ?" 

" Yes, quick," said Asa, " I can't hold on another 
^Kiinute." 

The stranger jumped down behind them and put 
1^ hand against the stone. In a moment the ponder- 
^>ii8 weight of the stone was changed to the lightness 
^>f a dry pine board, and it flew out of the pit, carry- 
ing the three money diggers with it, head over heels, 
t;^ the distance of two rods. 

They picked themselves up as speedily as they 
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could, and ran for their lives towaids the honM 
When they arriFed tliej found mother Newbegm up, 
as nsaal, and trotting about tho room. They called 
to her and b^ged her to open the door as qnick as 
possible. As the old woman let them in, she fixed 
her sharp eyes upon them and exclaimed, 

" Well, if yonVe got away alive yon may thaiik 
me for it. Fve kept the Bible open for yon, and a 
candle burning before it, ever since yon left tlie house ; 
and I knew while the candle was shining on the Bible 
for you he could n't touch you." 

They were too much agitated to enter into con- 
versation on the subject, and being exceedingly 
exhausted, they laid down to rest, but not to sleep. 
The night passed wearily away, and morning came. 
The weather was clear and pleasant, and after taking 
some refreshments they concluded to repair again to 
the scene of their labors, and see if the money was 
still there and could be obtained. Asa was very 
reluctant to go, ^^ He did n't believe there was a 
single dollar left." But Bill Stanwood was resolute. 
Go he VHmld, Jonathan said ^^ he might as well die 
one way as another, for he never should dare to go 
home again without carrying his wife's new gown 
and morocco shoes." 
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So, after due consultation, thej started again for 
the monej-hole. On arriving there, thej found their 
tools and the general appearance of the place just as 
they had left them. There was the great flat stone, 
lying about two rods from the pit And on looking 
into the pit, thej obsenred, under the place where the 
^x>ne had laid, four large round holes in the sand, ail 
of which were much stained with iron rust Thej 
got down and examined the place. There had evi- 
^entlj been iron yessels there ; but thej were gone, 
money and aU. 

^ Oome," said Asa, ^^ this place smells rather too 
abong of brimstone ; let us be going." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PETER PUNOTUAL. 

The DAinea used in the following namtiye are of conne fictitioos} 
bat the incidents all occurred sabetantiftllj as here related, and the 
parties are respectable gentlemen reeentlj Ihring and d^ng ImmK- 
nesi in this bustling citj of New York. The writer had the acoonnt 
directly from the lips of the principal actor. 

Soke few years ago, Peter Punctual, aa honest and 
industrious young fellow from Yankee land — I s^ 
Yankee land, but I freely confess that is merely an 
inference of mine, drawn from circumstances of this 
story itself; but if my readers, after perusing it, do 
not come to the same conclusion, they may set him 
down as coming from any other land they please ; but 
for myself, were I on a jury, and under oath, I would 
bring him in a Yankee. This same Peter Punctoali 
some few years ago, came into New York, and 
attempted to turn a penny and get an honest living by 
procuring subscribers to various magazines and peri- 
odicals, on his own hook. That is, he would receive a 
quantity of magazines from a distant publisher, at a 
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discoTint, and get up his own list of subscribers about 
the city, and serve them through the year at the 
r^ular subscription price, which would leave the 
amount of the said discount a clear profit in his 
pocket, or rather a compensation for his time and 
Utbor. There are many persons in this city who 
obtain a livelihood in the same waj. 

Peter's commissions being small, and his capital 
itill smaller, he was obliged to transact his business 
^th great care and circumspection, in order to make 
^c^ ends meet He adopted a rule, therefore, to 
loiake all his subscribers pay their year's subscription 
XI advance. Such things could be done in those days 
^hen business was brisk, and the people were 
strangers to "hard times." In canvassing for sub- 
kcribers, one day, through the lower part of the city, 
md in the principal business streets, he observed a 
itore which had the air of doing a heavy business, and 
"«ad upon the sign over the door, " Solomon Sharp, 
Importer." The field looked inviting, and in Peter 
>rent with his samples under his arm, and inquired 
or Mr. Sharp. The gentleman was pointed out to 
-tim by the clerks, and Peter stepped up and asked 
3iin if he would not like to subscribe for some maga- 
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'^What sort of ones hare yon got there f^ floid 

Mr.S. 

^' Three or fonr different kinds," said Peter, laying 
the specimens on the desk before lum — ^^please to 
look at them and snit jonrself/' 

Sharp tumbled them over and eiuunined them one 
after another, and at last tooknp ^^Buckingham's 
New England Magazine," published at Boston. 

"What are your terms for this?" said he ; "I d<m't 
know but I would subscribe for this." 

"Five dollars a year in advance," said Peter, "to 
oe delivered carefojUy every month at your store or 
house." 

" But I never pay in advance for these things," said 
Sharp. " It's time enough to pay for a thing when 
you get it. I'll subscribe for it, if you have a mind 
to receive your pay at the end of the year, and not 
otherwise." 

"That's against my rule," said Peter; "I have all 
my subscribers pay in advance." 

" Well, it's against my rule to pay for anything 
before I get it," said Sharp; ^'so if you haven't a 
mind to take my subscription, to be pwd at the end 
of the year, you won't get it at all. That's the loi^ 
iiTul the short of the matter." 



i 
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Peter paused a little, and queried with himself las 
to what he had better do. The man was evidently 
doing a large business, and was undoubtedly rich — a 
wholesale dealer and an importer — there could not 
poscdbly be any danger of losing the subscription in 
such a case: and would it not be better to break oyer 
his rule tor once, than to lose so good a subscriber. 

" Well, what say !" said Sharp; "do as you like; 
but those are my only terms. I will not pay for a 
thing before I get it" 

" On the whole," said Peter, " I have a good mind 
to break over my rule this time, for I don't like to 
lose a good subscriber when I can find one. I believe 
I'll put your name down, sir. Where will you have 
it left?" 

" At my house," said Mr. Sharp, which was about 
a mile and a half from his store, away up town. 

The business being thus concluded, Peter took up 
his magazines, bade Mr. Sharp good morning, and 
left the store. No further personal intercourse 
occurred between them during the year. But Peter, 
who was his own carrier, as well as canvasser, regu- 
larly every month delivered the New England Maga- 
zine at Mr. Sharp's door. And in a few days after 
the year expired, he made out his biH for the fiv^ dol- 
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lars, and called at Mr. Sharp's store for the xnoBey* 
He entered with as much confidence that he should 
receive the chink at once, as he would have had in 
going with a check for the like sum into the Bank of 
the United States, during that institutioii's p&niest 
days. He found Mr. Sharp at his desk, and presented 
him the bill. That gentleman took it and looked at 
it, and then looked at Feter. 

^'Ohl ah, good morning," said he, ^'jou are the 
young man who called here on this business nearly a 
year ago. Well, the year has come round, has it t" 

" Yes, I believe it has," said Peter. 

" WeU, bills of this kind," said Mr, Sharp, " are 
paid at the house. We don't attend to them here ; 
you just take it to the house, any time when you are 
passing, and it will be settled." 

" Oh, very well, sir," said Peter, bowing, and left 
the store. ^^ Doing too large a business at the store, 
I suppose," he continued, to himself, as he walked up 
the street, ''to attend to little things of this kind. 
Don't like to be bothered with 'em, probably." 

But Peter thought he might as well make a finish 
of the business, now he w/is out ; so he went directly 
to the house, and rung at the door. The servant girl 
soon made her appearance. 
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^ Mrs. Sharp within !" said Peter. 

"Yes, sir," said the girL 

'^ Jest carry this bill to her, if you please, and ask 
her if she will hand you the money for it" . 

The girl took the bill into the house, and presently 
returned with the answer, that >^ Mrs. Sharp says she 
doesn't pay none of these 'ere things h^re — ^you must 
carry it to the store.'* 

^^ Please to carry it back to Mrs^ Sharp," said 
Pet^, ^^ and tell her Mr. Sharp desired me to bring 
the bill here, and said it would be paid at the house." 

This message brought Mrs. Sharp herself to the door, 
to whom Peter raised his hat and bowed very politely. 

^ I have n't nothing at all to do with the bills here 
at the house," said the lady ; ^ they must be carried 
to the store — ^that's the place to attend to them." 

"Well, ma'am." said Peter, ^*I carried it to the 
stcnre, and presented it to Mr. Sharp, and he told me 
to bring it to the house ^id you would pay it here, 
and that he could n't attend to it at the store." 

** But he could n't mean that 1 should pay it," said 
Mrs. Sharp, " for he knows I have n't the money." 

" But he said so," said Peter. 

" Well then there must be some mistake about it,*' 
said the lady. 
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^'I bog your pardon, ma'am," (udd Peter, ^^it's 
possible dicre may be," and he put the bill in his 
pocket, bowed, and left the house. 

" It is very queer," thought Peter to himself as he 
walked away a little vexed. ^^ I can't conceive how 
there could be any mistake about it, though it is pos- 
sible there may be. There could n't be any mifltake 
on my part, for Pm sure I understood him. Maybe 
he thought she had money at the house when she 
had n't I guess it will W come out right enough in 
the end." 

Consoling himself with these reflections, Peter 
Punctual thought he would let Mr. Sharp rest two or 
three days, and not show any anxiety by calling again 
in a hurry. He would not be so unwise as to offend 
a good subscriber, and run the hazard of losing him, 
by an appearance of too much haste in presenting his 
bills. Accordingly, in about three days, he called 
again at Mr. Sharp's store, and asked him in a low ' 
voice, so that no one should overhear, if it was con- 
venient for him to take that little bill for the maga- 
zine to-day. 

" But I told you," said Mr. Sharp, " to carry that 
bill U the house ; I can't attend to it here." 

" Yes, sir, so I understood you," said Peter, " and I 
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etnied it to tiie koiue, and Mi& Sharp said she 
oonld n't pay it there, for she had no money, and I 
must bring it to the store." 

"^Oh^stzangeT said Mr. Sharp ;"" well, she didnt 
properly understand it then. Bat I am too much 
engaged to attend to yon to-day ; you call again, or 
call at the house sometime, when I am there." 

Upon this, he turned to his desk and began to 
write with great earnestness, and Peter left the store. 
Hie affair began to grow • little 'vexatious, and 
Peter felt a little nettled. Still, he supposed that 
people d<Hng such veiy large business did find it diffi- 
cult to attend to these little matters, and doubtless it 
would be set right when he should call again. 

After waiting patiently a couple of weeks, Peter 
called again at Mr. Sharp's store. When he entered 
the door, Mr. Sharp was looking at a newspaper ; but 
on glancing at Peter, he instantly dropped the paper, 
ind fell to writing at his desk witli great rapidity. 
Peter waited respectfully a few minutes, unwilling to 
disturb the gentleman till he should appear to be a 
little more at leisure. But after waiting some time 
without seeing any prospect of Mr. Sharp's completing 
tlie very pressing business before him, he approached 
him with deference, and asked if it would be conve- 
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nient for him to take that little bill for the magazine 
to^ay. Sharp tm*ned and looked at Peter very sternly. 

# 

" I can't be bothered with these little things," said 
he '^ when I am so much engaged. I am exceedingly 
busy to-day — ^a good many heavy orders waiting- 
yon mnst call at the house, and hand the bill to me or 
my wife, no matter which." And he tmned to hk 
desk, and continued to write, without saying anything 
more. 

Peter began to think he had got hold of a hard 
customer : but he had no idea of giving up the chase. 

He called at the house several times afterward, but 
Mr. Sharp never happened to be at home. Once he 
ventured to send the bill again by the girl to Mrs. 
Sharp, who returned for answer, that she had nothing 
to do with such bills ; he must carry it to the store. 

At last, after repeated calls, he foimd Mr. Sharp 
one day at home. He came to the door, and Peter 
presented the bill. Mr. Sharp expressed some sur- 
prise and regret that he had come away from £he 
store, and forgot to put any money in his pocket 
Peter would have to call some other day. Accord- 
ingly, Peter Punctual retired, with a full determin- 
ation to call some other day, and that not very &r 
distant ; for it had now been several montlis that he 
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bad been beaten back and forth like a shuttle-cock 
between Mr. Sharp's store and Mr. Sharp's house, 
and he was getting'to be rather tired of the game. 

Having a^^eertained from the girl at what hour the 
fiunily dined, he called the next day precisely at the 
dinner hour. He rung at the door, and when the 
girl opened it, Peter stepped into the hall. 

« Is Mr. Sharp in t" said Peter. 

"Yes, sir," said the girl; "he's up stairs. Pll 
speak to him if you want to see him." 

" Yes," said Peter, " and I'll take a seat m the 

I 

parlor tiH he comes down." 

As he said this, Peter walked into the parlor and 
seated himself upon an elegant sofa. The parlor was 
richly furnished with Brussels carpet, the best of 
mahogany foniiture, a splendid piano, &c., &c. ; and 
in the back parlor, to which folding doors were open, 
everyUung appeared with corresponding elegance. 
A table was there spread, upon which dinner seemed 
to be nearly ready. Presently the girl returned from 
the chamber, and informed Peter, that Mr. Sharp 
said ** it' Was jeft the dinner hour now, and he would 
have to call again." 

« Please to go and tell Mr. Sharp," said Peter, "that 
I must see him, and Pll wait till he comes down." 
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Tho girl carried the message, and Mr. Sharp ifbon 
made his appearance in the parlor. A frown passed 
over his brow as he looked at Fetiar and saw him nt- 
ting so much at ease, and apparently so mnck at 
home, upon the sofa. Peter rose and a^ed him 
politely if it was convenient for him to take tliat Utde 
bill to-day. 

" No," said Sharp, " it is not ; and if it was, I 
would n't take it at tliis hour. It's a veQr improper 
time to call upon such an errand jost as one is going 
to sit down to dinner. You must call again ; but 
don't call at dinner time ; or you may drop into the 
store sometime, and perhaps I may find time to at 
tend to it there." 

" Well, now, Mr. Sharp," said Peter, witii rather a 
determined look, ^^ I can't stand this kind of busineas 
any longer, that's a fact I'm a poor man, and I Bup 
pose you are a rich onel I can't afford to lose five 
dollars, and I'm too poor to spend any more time in 
running after it and trying to collect it. I must eat, 
as well as other folks, and if you can't pay me the 
five dollars to-day, to hdp me pay my board at my 
regular boarding-house, I'll stay here and board it 
out at your table." 

'< You will, will you V said Sharp, looking daggers, 
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. and stepping toward Feier. " if you give me a word* 
of your impudence, you may find it'll be a long time 
before you collect your bill/' 

" It's been a long time already," said Peter, " and I 
can't afford to wait any longer. My mind is made 
up ; tf you 4on't pay me now, Fm going to stay hen 
and board it out" 

Sharp colored, and looked at the door,, and then at 
Peter. 

"Come, come, young man," said he advancing, 
with rather a threatening attitude, toward Peter, " the 
sooner you leave the house peaceably the better." 

" Now, sir," said Peter, fixing his black eyes upon 
Sharp, wi& an intenseness that he could not but feel, 
^^lam a smalt man, and you are considerable of a 
large one ; but my mind iB made up. I am not going 
to starve, when there's food enough that I have an 
honest claim upon." 

So saying, he took his seat again very .deliberately 
upon the sofa. Sharp paused; he looked agitated 
and angry ; and after waiting a minute, apparently 
undecided what to do, he l^ft the parlor and went up 
stairs Ift f^ ^w minutes, the servant rung for dinner. 
Mnii Sharp ^ame into the dining room and took her 
•eat at ihe head of tht table, Mr, Shar^ foUQl^Qd^ 
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and seated himself opposite his lady; afid l>6tween 
them, and on the right hand of Mrs. Sharp, twt another 
lady, probably some friend or relative of the fiEUiiily. 
When they were well seated, and Hr. Siaip was 
beginning to carve, Peter walked out of the pai4<»', 
drew another chair up to the table, and seated himself 
very composedly opposite the last-mei^oned lady. 
Mr. Sharp colored a good deal, but kept on carving. 
Mrs. Sharp stared very wildly, first at Peter and then 
at her husband. .' 

^^What in the world does this mean!" said she. 
" Mr. Sharp, I did n't know we were to have company 
to dinner." 

"We are not," said the husband. "This young 
man has the impudence to take his seat at the table 
unasked, and says he is going to board out the amount 
of the bill." 

" Well, really, this is a pretty piece of politeness," 
said Mrs. Sharp, looking very hard at Peter. 

" Madam," said Peter, "hunger will drive a man 
through a stone wall. I must have my board some- 
where." 

Ko reply was made to this, and the dinner went on 
without any further reference to Peter at present 
Mr Bbpip helped. Ips ynf^y tmd then the* other lady 
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and then himself and ihegr all fell to eating. Peter 
looked aroond liiin for a plate and knife and fork, but 
there were none on the table bnt what were in use. 
Peter, however, was not to be baffled. He reached a 
plate of bread, and tipping the bread npon the table 
cloth, appropriated the plate for his own cenvenience. 
fie then took possession of the carving knife and fork, 
helped himself bonntifiillj to meat and yegetables, 
and commenced eating his dinner with the greatest 
compoeqre imaginable. These operations on the part 
0f Peter, had the effect to suspend all operations for 
the time on the part of the rest of the company. The 
ladies had laid down their knives and forks, and were 
staring at Peter in wild astonishment. 

" For mercy's sake, Mr. Sharp," said the lady of the 
house, ^^ can't we pick up money enough about the 
house to pay this man his live dollars and send him 
off? I declare this is too provoking. I'll see what I 
can find." 

With that she rose and left the room. Mr. Sharp 
presently followed her. They returned again in a 
minute, and Mr. Sharp laid a five dollar bill before 
Peter, and told him he would thank him to leave the 
house. Peter examined the bill to see if it was a good 
one, and very quietly folded it and put it into hia 
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pocket He then drew out a litde pocket inkstand 
and a piece of paper, laid it upon the table before 
him, wrote a receipt for the money, which he handed 
to Mr. Sharp, rose from the table, bowed to the com- 
pany and retired, thinking as he left the honse that he 
had had foil enough of the custom of Solomon Sharp, 
the importer. 

Peter Punctual still followed his vocation of circu- 
lating magazines. He had no intention of ever 
darkening the door of Mr. Solomon Sharp's store 
again, but somehow or other, two or three years after, 
as he was canvassing for subscribers in the lower part 
of the city, he happened to blunder into the same 
store accidentally, without noticing the name upon 
the door. Nor did he discover his mistake, until he 
had nearly crossed the store and attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Sharp himself, who was at his accustomed 
seat at the desk where Peter had before so often seen 
him. Peter thought, as he had got fairly into the 
3tore, he would not back out; so he stepped up to 
Mr. Sharp without a look of recognition, and asked 
if he would not like to subscribe for some magazines. 
Mr. Sharp, who either did not recognize Peter, or 
chose not to appear to recognize him, took the magar 
fines and looked at them, and found a couple he 
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he would like to take, and inquired the terms. They 
were each three dollars a year in advance. 

" But I don't pay in advance for anything," said 
Sharp. ^* If you have a mind to leave them at my 
house, to be paid for at the end of the year, you may 
put me down for these two." 

"No," said Peter, " I don't wish to take any sub- 
«ciib€fs, but those who jMsy in advance." 

Saymg this,. he took up his specimens, and was 
going out the door, when Mr. Sharp called him 
back. 

" Here young man, you may leave these two at any 
rate," said he, " and here's your advance," handing 
1dm the six dollars. 

" Where will you have them left ?" said Peter. 

" At my house, up town," said Mr. Sharp, describ- 
ing the street and number. 

The business being completed, Peter retired, much 
astonished at his good luck. He again became a 
montMy visitor at Mr. Sharp's door, where he regu- 
larly delivered to the servant girl the two magazines. 
Two or three months after this, when he called one 
day on his usual round, the girl told him that Mr. 
Sharp wanted to see him, and desired he would call 
at l3ie store. Peter felt not a little curiona to kxio^ 
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what Mr. Sharp might have to 6ay to him ; io in the 
course of the eame day he called at Mr. Sharp's 
store. 

^' Qood morning," said Mr. Sharp as Peter entared ; 
" come, take a chair, and sit down here." 

Peter, with a '^ good morning, sir," did as he was 
desired. 

^^ Ain't yon the young man," said Mr. Sharp, with 
a comical kind of a look, ^' who set out to board out 
a subscription to the New England Magazine at my 
house t\i^o or three years ago." 

" Yes," said Peter, " I believe I'm the same per- 
son who once had the honor of taking board at your 
house." 

<< Well," said Mr. Sharp, ^^ I want to give yon a 
job." 

« What is it ?" said Peter. 

'^ Here, I want you to collect these bilb for me, 
said Mr. Sharp, taking a bundle from his desk, ^^ for 
I'U be hanged if Zcan ; I've txied till Pm tired." 

Whereupon he opened the bundle and assorted out 
the bills, and made a schedule of them, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to about a thousand dollars. 

<^ There," said he, ^^ I will give upon that list ton 
per cent commission on all you collect ; and (Ai that 
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list m give yea twenty-five per cent on all you col- 
lect. What say you ? will you undertake the job?" 

" Well, m try," said Peter, " and see what I can 
do with them. How soon must I return them ?" 

^'Take your own time for it," said Mr. Sharp; 
^Fve seen enough of you to know pretty well what 
you are." 

Peter accordingly took the bills and entered on his 
new task, following it up with diligence and perseve- 
rance. In a few weeks he called again at Sharp's 
store. . 

"Well," said Mr. Sharp, "have you made out to 
collect anything on those bills ?" 

"Yes," said Peter. 

"There were some of the ten per cent, list that I 
thought it probable you might collect," said Mr. 
Sharp. "How many have you collected?" 

" All <rf them," said Peter. 

" All of them !" said Mr. Sharp ; " well, fact, that's 
much mo'i-e than I expected. The twenty-five per 
cent list was all dead dogs, was n't it ? You got 
nothing on them, I suppose, did you?" 

"Yes, I did," said Peter. 

" Did you though ? How much ?" said Sharp. 

^ I got them all," said Peter. 
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^^ Oh, that's all a joke," said Sharp. 

"No, it is n't a joke," said Peter. "Fve collected 
c\^ry dollar of them, and here's the money," taking 
out his pocket-book, and counting out the bills. 

Mr. Sharp received the money with the most per- 
fect astonishment He had not expected one-half of 
the amount would ever be collected. 

He counted out the conmiissions on the ten per cent 
list, and then the commissions on the twenty-five per 
cent list, and handed the sum over to Peter. And 
tlien he counted out fifty dollars more, and asked Peter 
to accept that as a present ; " partly," said he, ^ because 
you have accomplished this task so very far beyond 
my expectations, and partly because my acquaintance 
with you has taught me one of the best lessons of my 
life. It has taught me the value of perseverance and 
punctuality. I have reflected upon it much ever 
since you undertook to board out the bill for the 
magazine at my house." 

" Why yes," said Peter, " I think perseverance and 
punctuality are great helps in the way of business." 

"If every person in tlie community," 'said Mr. 
Sharp, " would make it a point to pay all of his bills 
promptly, the moment they become due, what a vast 
improvement it would make in the condition of 
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society all round. That would put people in a condi- 
tion, at all times, to be able to pay their bills prompt- 
ly." 
We might add, that Peter Punctual afterward 

opened a store in the city, in a branch of business 
which brought Mr. Sharp to be a customer to him, 
and he has been one of his best customers ever since, 
|Miying all of his biUs promptly, and whenever Peter 
requires it, even paying in advance. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE SPEOULATOS. 



Lr the autumn of 1836, whilo travelling throuj^ ft 
portion of the interior of the State of Maine, I stopped 
at a small new village, between th6 Kennebec and 
Penobscot rivers, nearly a hundred miles from the 
sea-board, for the purpose of giving my horse a little 
rest and provender, before proceeding some ten miles 
farther that evening. It was just after sunset ; I was 
walking on the piazza, in front of the neat new 
tavern, admiring the wildness of the surrounding 
country, and watching the gathering shadows of the 
grey twilight, as it fell upon the valleys, and crept 
softly up the hills, when a light one-horse wagon, 
^ with a single gentleman, drove rapidly into the yard, 
and stopped at the stable door. 

^^Tom," said the gentleman to the ostler as he 
jumped from his wagon, " take my mare out, mb her 
down well, and give her four quarts of oats. Be 
spry, now, Tom ; you need n't give her any water, f«r 
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fihe sweats like forj. FIl give her a little when I am 
ready to start" 

Tom sprang with uncommon alacrity to obey the 
orders he had received, and the stranger walked 
toward the house. He was a tall, middle-aged gentle- 
man, rather thin, but well proportioned, and well 
dressed. It was the season of the year when the 
weather began to grow chilly, and the evenings cold ; 
and the frock-coat of the stranger, trimmed with fur, 
and buttoned to the throat, while it insured comfort, 
served also to exhibit his fine elastic form to the best 
advantage. His little wi^n, too, had a marked air 
of comfort about it ;. there were the spring-seat, the 
stuffed cushions, and buffalo robes^; all seemed to in- 
dicate a gentleman of ease and leisure ; while, on tibe 
other hand, his rapid movements and prompt mannei. 
betokened the man of business. As he stepped on to 
die paxza, with his long and handsome driving-whip 
at his hand, the tavem-keqper, who was a brisk young 
man, and well understood his business, n^et him with' 
a hearty shake of the hand, and a familiar ^^ How are 
ycm, Colonel ? Come, walk in." 

There was something about the stranger that 
rtrongly attracted my attention, and I followed him 
into the bar-room. He stepped up to the bar, laid 
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his whip on the counter, and called for a glaBB of 
brandy and water, with some small crackers and 
cheese. 

^' But not g(Hng to stop to supper, Colonel } Going 
farther to-night ?" inquired the landlord, as he pushed 
forward the brandy bottle. 

^^ Can't stop more than ten minutes," replied the 
stranger ; '^ just long enough to let the mare eat her 
oats." 

^^ Is that the same mare," asked the host, ^^ that 
you had when you were here last ?" 

"Yes," answered the colonel: "I've drove her 
thirty miles since dinner, and am going forty miles 
farther, before I stop." 

"But you'll kill that mare, colonel, as sure m 
rates," said the landlord ; " she's too likely a beast to 
drive to death." 

" 1^0, no," was the reply ; " she's tough as a pitch- 
> knot ; I feed her well ; she'll stand it, I guess. I go < 
\o Norridgewock before I sleep to-night." 

With a few more brief remarks, the stranger finish* — 
ed his brandy, and crackers and cheese ; he thiew^^ 
down some change on the counter, ordered his car— "^ 
riage brought to the door, and bidding his landlor^^ 
good night, jumped into his wagon, cracked his 
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and was off like a bird. After he was gone, I yen- 
tared to exercise the Yankee privilege of asking 
" who he might be." 

'' That's C!olonel Kingston," said the landlord ; '' a 
qaeer sort of a chap he is, too ; a real go-ahead sort 
of a fellow as ever I met with ; does more more bnsi- 
ncss in one day than some folks would do in a year* 
He's a right good customer ; always fall of money, 
and pays weU." 

"What business or profession does he follow?" I 
asked. 

"Why, not any particular business," replied the 
landlord; "he kind o' speculates round, and sich 
like." 

" But," said I, "I thought the speculation in timber- 
lands was over; I didn't know that a single person 
could be found, now, to purchase lands." 

" Oh, it is n't exactly that kind of speculation," said 
the landlord ; " he's got a knack of buying out folks' 
fsAraa ; land, house, bam, live stock> hay, and prori- 
sions, all in the lump." 

" Where does he live t" said I. 

" Oh, he's lived round in a number of places, since 
he's been in these parts. He's been round in these 
towns only a year : - two, and it's astonishing to see 
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how mucli property he's accumulated. He stays in 
Monson most of the time, now. That's where he 
came from this afternoon. They say he's got a number 
of excellent farms in Monson, and I'll warrant he's got 
some deeds of some more of 'em with him, now, that 
he's going to cany to Norridgewock to-night, to put 
on record." 

I bade the landlord good evening, and proceeded on 
my journey. What I had seen and heard of Colonel 
Kingston, had made an unwonted impression on my 
mind; and as Monson lay in my route, and I was 
expecting to stop there a few days, my curiosdty was 
naturally a little* excited, to learn something more of 
his history. The next day I reached Monson ; and as I 
rode over its many hills, and along its fine ridges of 
arable land, I was struck with the number of fine 
fai-ms which I passed, and the evidences of thrift and 
good husbandry that surrounded me. As this town 
was at that time almost on the extreme verge of the 
settlements in that part of the state, I was suiprised 

to find it so well settled, and under such good cultiva 

tion. My surprise was increased, on arriving at th(S> -^0 
centre of the town, to find a fiourishing and bnght-*;^^^ 
looking village, with two or three stores, a variety (i^ V 
mechanics' shops, a sc^ v)l-house, and a neat littli^-^^ 
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Ghurch, painted white, with green blinds, and sur- 
mounted bj a bell. A little to the westward of the 
village, was one of those clear and beautiful ponds, 
that greet the eye of the traveller in almost every 
hour's ride in that section of the country ; and on its 
outlet, which ran through the village, stood a mill, and 
some small manufacturing establishments, that served 
to fiUm up the picture. 

^^ Happy townl" thought I, ^^that has such a 
delightful village for its centre of attraction, and happy 
village that is supported by surrounding farmers of 
such thrift and industry as .those of MonsonI" All 
this, too, I had found within a dozen or fifteen miles 
of Moosehead Lake, the noblest and most extensive 
sheet of water in ISew England, which I had hitherto 
considered so &r embosomed in the deep, trackless 
forest, as to be almost unapproachable, save by the 
wild Indian or the daring hunter. A new light seemed 
to burst upon me ; and it was a pleasant thought that 
led me to look forward but a few years, when the rug- 
ged and wild shores of the great Moosehead should 
resound with the hum and the song of the husband- 
man, and on every side rich farms and lively vilages 
should be reflected on its bosom. 

I had been quietly seated in the village inn but a 

11 
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short time, in a room that served both for bur and 
sitting-room, when a small man, with a flapped hat, 
an old brown "wrapper,'' a leather strap backled 
round his waist, and holding a goad-stick in his hand, 
entered the room, and took a seat on a bench in the 
comer.* His bright, restless eye glanced roimd the 
room, and then seemed to be bent thou^tfolly toward 
the fire, while in the arch expression of his counte* 
nance I thought I beheld the prelude to some impor- 
tant piece of intelligence, that was struggling for 
utterance. At last, said he, addressing the landlord, 
" I guess the colonel ain't about home to-daj, is he t" 

"No," replied Boniface, "he's been gone since 
yesterday morning; lie said he was going tip into 
your neighborhood. Have n't you seen anything of 
him ?'' 

" Yes," said the little man with the goad-stick, " I 
see him yesterday afternoon about two o'clock, start- 
ing off like a streak, to go to Norridgewock." 

" Gone to Norridgewock 1" said the landlord ; 
" what for ? He did n't say nothing about going 
when he went away." 

"More deeds, I guess," said the little teamster. 
"He's worried Deacon Stone out of hu farm, at 
last" 
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*^He haan^t got Deacon Stone's farm, has hei" 
exclaimed the landlord. 

'^Deacon Stone's farml" reiterated an elderly, 
sober*looking man, drawing a long pipe from his 
month, which he had nntil now been qoietlj smoking 
in the opposite comer. 

^' Deacon Stone's farm I" nttered the landlady, with 
upraised hands, as she entered the room just in season 
to hear the announcement. 

^Deacon Stone's fiEuinl" exclaimed three or four 
others, in different parts of the room, all turning an 
eager look toward the little man with the goadnstick. 
As soon as there was a sufficient pause in these 
exclamations, to allow the teamster to put in another 
word, he repeated : 

^^Yes, he's worried the deacon out, at last, and 
got hold of his farm, as slick as a whistle. He's been 
kind o' edging round the deacon this three weeks, a 
little to a time ; jest enough to find out how to get 
the right side of him; for the deacon was a good 
deal offish, and yesterday morning the colonel was up 
there by tlie time the deacon had done breakfast; and 
he got them into the deacon's fore room, and shet the 
door ; and there they staid till dinner was ready, and had 
waited for them an hour, before they would c<»me out 
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And when they had come out, the job was all done ; 
and the^deed was signed, sealed, and delivered. I'd 
been there about eleven o'clock, and the deacon's 
wife and the gals were in terrible fidgets for fear of 
what was going on in t'other room. Tliey started to 
go in, two or three times, but the door was fastened, 
so they had to keep out. After dinner I went over 
again, and got there just before they were out of the 
fore room. The deacon asked the colonel to stop to 
dinner, but I guess the colonel see so many sour looks 
about the house, that he was afraid of a storm abrew- 
ing; so he only ketched up a piece of bread and 
cheese, and said he must be a-goin'. He jumped into 
liis wagon, and give his mare a cut, and was out of 
sight in two minutes." 

" How dM, poor Mrs. Stone feel ?" asked the land- 
lady ; " I should thought she would a-died." 

" She looked as if she'd turn milk sour quicker than 
a thunder-shower," said the teamster: "and Jane 
went into the bedroom, and cried as if her heart 
would break. I believe they did n't any of 'em make 
out to eat any dinner, and I thought the deacon felt 
about as bad as any of 'em, after all ; for I never see 
him look so kind o' riled in my life. ' Now Ml*. 
Stone,' said he to his wife, ^you U||ilk I've done 
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immg; but after talking along with Colonel King- 
ston, I made np my mind it would be for the best' 
She didn't make him any answer, but began to cry, 
and went out of the room. The deacon looked as if 
he would smk «nto the 'ardi. He stood a minute or 
two, as if he wasn't looking at nothing, and then he 
took down his pipe off the mantel, and sat down in 
the comer, and went to smoking as hard as he could 
smoke. 

" After a while, he turned round to me, and says he, 

* Neighbor, I don't know but Fve done wrong.' 

* Well,' says I, * in my opinion, that depends upon 
what sort of a bargain you've made. If you've got a 
good bargain out of the colonel, I don't see why his 
money isn't worth as much as anybody's, or why 
another farm as good as your'n is n't worth as much.' 
*Yes,' said the deacon, *so it seems to me. Fve 
got a good bargain, I know; it's more than the 
farm is worth. I never considered it worth more 
than two thousand dollars, stock, and hay, and all ; 
and he takes the whole jest as 'tis, and gives me three 
thousand dollars.' * Is it pay down ?' says I. * Yes,' 
says he, *it's all pay down. He gives me three 
hundred dollars in cash; I've got it in my pocket; 
and thon^e gives me an order on Saunders' store fbr 
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two h mdi >1 dollars ; that's as good as monej, jon 
know; for we are always wanting one thing or 
another out of his store. Then he ^ves me a deed of 
five hundred acres, of land^ in the upper part of Ver- 
mont, at five dollars an acre. Thalf makes np three 
thousand dollars. But that isn't all; he says this 
land is richly worth seven dollars an acre ; well tim- 
bered, and a good chance to get the timber down ; 
and he showed me Certificates of several respectable 
men. that had been all over it, and they said it was 
well worth seven dollars. That ^ves me two dollars 
clear profit on an acre, which on five 4iundred acres 
makes a thousand dollars. So that instead of three 
thousand dollars, I s'pose I've really got four thousand 
for the farm. But then it seems to work up the feel- 
ings of the women folks so, to think of leaving it, after 
we've got it so well under way, that I don't know 
but I've done wrong.' And his feelings came over 
him so, that he begun to smoke away again as hard 
as he could draw. I did n't know what to say to him, 
ibr I did n't believe he would ever get five hundred 
dollars for his five hundred acres of land, so I got up 
and went home." 

As my little goad-stick teamster made a pause here, 
the elderly man in the opposite comer, who had sat 
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all tilis time knocldiig his pipe-bowl on the thnmbnai 
of his left hand, took up the thread of discourse. 

^ I'm afraid," sajs he, looking up at the landlord, 
^ Fm a&aid Deacon Stone has got tricked out of his 
farm for a mere song. That Colonel Songston, in my 
opinion, is a dangerous man, and ought to be looked 
after.'* 

^ Well, I declare !" said the landlord, " Td no idee 
he would get hold of Deacon Stone's farm. That's 
one of the best farms in die town." 

" Yes," replied the man with the pipe, " and that 
makes seven of the ^^ best farms in town that he's got 
hold of already ; and what '11 be the end of it, I don't 
know; but I think something ought to be done about 
it." 

** Well, there," said the landlady, " I ^ pity Mrs. 
Stone from the bottom of my heart ; she'll never get 
over it the longest day she lives." 

Here the little man with the goad-stick, looking out 
the window, saw his team starting off up the road, 
and he flow out of the door, screaming " Hush \ 
whoa ! hush !" and that was the last I saw of him 
But my curiosity was now too much excited, with 
regard to Colonel Kingston's mysterious operations, 
and my sympathies for good Deacon Stone, and his 
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fellowHsnfferers, were too thoroughly awakened, to 
allow me to rest without farther mqniries. 

Daring the days that I remained in the neiglibor 
hood, I learned that he came from Vermont ; that he 
had visited Monson several times within a year or 
two, and had made it his home there for the last 
few months During that time he had exercised an 
mfluence over some of the honest and sober-minded 
farmers of Monson, that was perfectly unaccountable. 
He was supposed to be a man of wealth, for he never 
seemed to lack money for any operation he chose to 
undertake. He had a bold, dashing air, and rather 
fascinating manners, and his power over those with 
whom he conversed had become so conspicuous, that 
it was regarded as an inevitable consequence in 
Monson, if a farmer chanced to get shut up in a room 
with Colonel Eangston, he was a " gone goose," and 
sure to come out well stripped of his feathers. He 
had actually got possession of seven or eight of the 
best farms in the town, for about one quarter part of 
their real value. 

It may be thought unaccountable, that thriving, sen- 
sible farmers could in so many instances be duped.; 
but there were some extraneous circumstances th^t 
helped to produce the result. The wild spirit of spec* 
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nlation, which had ngod thraugfaout the oonntiy for 

two or three yeaiSi had pervaded ahnost eveiy mindi 

and rend^ned it restlesB, and desirous of change. And 

then the aeaacHia, for a few years past, had been cold 

and nnfitvoraUe. The fiomer had sowed and had not 

reaped, and he was discouraged. If he could sell, he 

would go to a wanner dimate. These influences, 

added to lus own powers of adroitness and skill in 

making ^^the worse appear the better reason," had 

enabled Odonel Kingston to inveigle the farmers of 

Monson out of their hard-earned property, and turn 

them, hbuselesB and poor, upon the world. 

The public mind had become much excited upon 

the subject, and the case of Deacon Stone added fresh 

fuel to the fire. It was in this state of affairs that I 

left Monson, and heard no more of Colonel Kingston 

until the following summer, when another journey 

called me into that neighborhood, and I learned the 

sequel to his fortunes. The colonel made but few 

more conquests, after his victory over Deacon Stone ; 

and the experience of a cold and cheerless winter, 

which soon overtook them, brought the deluded 

farmers to their senses. The trifling sums of money 

which they received in hand, were soon exhausted iu 

providing necesciary supplies for their families ; and 

11* 
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the property which they had obtained, as principal 
pajnnent for their farms, turned out to be of little value, 
or was so situated that they could turn it to no profit- 
able account Day after day, through the winter, the 
excitement increased, and spread, and waxed more 
intense, as the unfortunate condition of the suflTererB 
became more generally known. " Colonel Elingston " 
was the gr^at and absorbing topic of discussion^ at 
the stores, at the tavern, at evening parties, and sleigli- 
rides, and even during intermission at chim^ on the 
Sabbath. 

The indignation of the people had reached that 
pitch which usually leads to acts of violence. 
Colonel Kingston was now regarded as a monster, 
preying upon the i>eace and happiness of society, and 
various were the expedients proposed to rid the town 
of him. The schoolboys, in the several districts, 
discussed the matter, and resolved to form a grand 
company, to snowball him out of town, and only 
waited a nod of approbation from some of their 
parents or teachers, to carry their resolutions into 
effect. Some reckless young men were for seising 
him, and giving him a public horse-whipping, in 
front of the tavern at mid-day, and in presence of the 
whole village. Others, equally violent, bnt U 
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^j proposed catching him out, some dark even- 
ing, ^ving him a good coat of tar-and-feathers, and 
riding him out of town on a raiL Bat the older, 
m(»re experienced, and sober-minded men, shook their 
heads at these rash projects, and said : ^^ It is a bad 
plan for people to take the law into their own hands ; 
as long as we live under good laws, it is best to be 
governed by th^n. Such kind of squabbles' as you 
young folks want to get into, most always turn out 
bad infill end." 

So reasoned tilie old folks ; but they were neverthe- 
less as eager and as determined to get rid of Colonel 
Kingston, as were tilie young ones, though more cau- 
tious and circumspect as to the means. At last, after 
many consultations and much perplexity. Deacon 
Stone declared one day, with much earnestness, to his 
nei^bors and townsmen, who were assembled at the 
village, tiiat ^^ For his part, he believed it was best to 
appeal at once to the laws of the land ; and if they 
wouldn't give protection to the citizen, he didn't 
know what would. For himself, he verily believed 
Colonel Kingston might be charged with' swindling, 
and if a complaint was to be made to the Grand Jury 
he didn't bdcve but they would have him indicted 
and tri^ In Court, and give back Ihe people their 
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farms again." The deacon epdkid feeUngly^ on the 
subject, and his words found a ready response in the 
hearts of all present It was at once agreed to pre- 
sent Colonel Elingston to the Grand Jury, when the 
Court shoxdd next be in session at Norridgewock. 
Accordingly, when the next Court was held, Monson 
was duly represented before the grand inquest for the 
county of Somerset, and such an array of facts and 
evidence was exhibited, that the Jury, without hesita- 
tion, found a bill against the colonel for swindling, and 
a warrant was immediately issued for his apprehension. 
This crisis had been some months maturing, and 
the warm summer had now commenced. The forest 
trees were now in leaf; and though the ground was 
yet wet and muddy, the days began to be hot and 
uncomfortable. It was a warm moonlight evening, 
when the officer arrived at Monson with the warrant. 
He had taken two assistants with him, mounted on 
fleet horses, and about a dozen stout young men of 
the village were in his train as volunteers. They 
approached the tavern where Colonel Kingston 
boarded, and just as they were turning from the road 
up to the house, the form of a tall, slim person was 
seen in the bright moonlight, gliding ti om the. back- 
door, iMi4 croasing the g4r4^' 
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^TberehegooB!" ezdaimed a dozen Monaon Toices 
atonoe; ^that's he 1 — there he goes !" 

And sore enou^ it was he! Whether he had been 
notified ot his danger, by some traitor, or had seen 
frcMn the window the approach of the party^ and sus- 
pected mischief was at hand, was never known. Bat 
the moment he heard these exclamations, he sprang 
from the gronnd as if a bullet had pierced his heart 
He darted across the garden, leaped the fence at a 
bound, and flew over the adjacent pasture with the 
speed of a race-horse. In a moment the whole party 
were in foil pursoit; and in five minutes more, a 
hundred men and boys, of all ages, roused by the cry 
that now rang through the village, were out, and join* 
ing in the race. The fields were rough, and in some 
places quite wet, so that running across them was 
rather a difficult and hazardous business. The direc- 
tion which Kingston at first seemed inclined to take, 
would lead him into the main road, beyond the comer, 
nearly a half a mile off. But those who were mounted 
put sptUB to iheir horses, and reaching the spot before 
him, headed him off in another direction. He now 
flew firom fleld to field, leaping fence after fence, and 
apparently aiming for the deep forest, on the eastern 
part of the town. Many of his pursuers were athletio 
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young men, and thej gave him a hot chase. Even 
Deacon Stone, who had come to the village that event- 
ing to await the arrival of the officer — even the dea- 
con, now in the sixty-first year of his age, ran like a 
boy. He kept among the foremost of the pursuers, and 
once getting within about a dozen rods of the fugitive, 
his zeal burst forth into words, and he cried out, in a 
tremulous voice : "Stop! you infernal villain 1 — stop I" 
This was the nearest approach he had made to profit 
nity for forty years ; and when the sound of the words 
he had uttered fell fall on his ear, his nerves received 
such a shock that his legs trembled and he was no 
longer able to sustain his former speed. 

The colonel, however, so fSEur from obeying the 
emphatic injunction of the deacon, rather seemed to 
be inspired by it to new efforts of flight Over log, 
bog and brook, stumps, stones and fences, he flew like 
a wild deer ;. and after a race of some two miles, during 
which he .was at no time more than twenty rods from 
some of his pursuers, he plunged into a thick dark f<H> 
est. Hearing his adversaries close upon him, after he 
had entered the wood, and being almost entirely 
exhausted, he threw himself under the side of a large 
fallen tree, where he was darkly sheltered by a thick 
clump of alders. His pursuers rushed fiirie<aAly en. 
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many of them within his hearing, and some of them 
passing over the very tree nnder which he lay. After 
Bconring the forest for a nule round, without finding 
-any traces of the fugitive, they began to retreat to the 
opening, and Kingston heard enough of their remarks, 
on their return, to learn that his retreat from the woods 
that night would be well guarded against, and that 
the next day Monson would pour out all its force, ^^ to 
hunt him to the ends of the 'arth, but what they 
would have him 1" 

Under this comfortable assurance, he was little dis- 
posed to take much of a night's rest, where he would 
be sure to be discovered and overtaken in the morn- 
ing. But what course to take, and wliat measures to 
adopt, was a difficult question for him to answer. To 
return to Monson opening, he well knew would be to 
throw himself into the hands of his enemies; and if 
he remained in liie woods till next day, he foresaw 
there would be but a small chance of escapee from the 
hundreds on every side, who would be on the alert to 
take him. North of him was the new town of Elliot- 
vine, containing some fifteen or twenty families, and to 
the south, lay Goilford, a well-settled ferming town ; 
but he knew he would be no more safe in either of 
those aettlements than he would in Monson. East of 
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him lay an unsettled, and unincorporated wild town- 
ship, near the centre of which, and some three or four 
miles to the eastward of where he now lay, dwelt a 
solitary individual by the name of Johnson, a singular 
being, who, from some unknown cause, had forsaken 
social life, and had lived a hermit in that secluded spot 
for seven or eight years. He had a little opening in a 
fine interval, on the banks of Wilson Biver, where 
he raised his com and potatoes, and had constructed 
a rude hovel for a dwelling. Johnson had made his 
appearance occasionally at the village, with a string 
of fine trout, a bear-skin, or some other trophy of his 
Nimrod propensities, which he would exchange at the 
stores for ^' a little rum, and a little tobacco, and a 
little tea, and a jack-knife, and a little more mm,'* 
when he would plunge into the forest again, return to 
his hermitage, and be seen no more for months. 

After casting his thoughts about in vain for any 
other refuge, Kingston resolved to throw himself upon 
the protection of Johnson. Accordingly, as soon as 
he was a little rested, and his pursuers were well out 
of hearing, he crept from his hiding-place, and taking 
his direction by the moon, made tfaa best of his way 
eastward, through the rough and thick wood. It is 
no easy matter to penetrate such a forest in the Say- 
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time ; and in the night, nothing but extreme despera- 
tion conld drive a man throngh it Here pressing his 
way throngh dark and thick nnderbmsh, that con- 
stantly required both hands to guard his eyes ; there 
climbing over hnge windfSEdls, wading a bog, or leap- 
ing a brook; and an(m working his way, for a quarter 
of a mile, throngh a dismal, tangled cedar-swamp, 
where a thousand dry and pointed limbs, shooting out 

on every side, clear to the very ground, tear his clothes 

* 

from his back, and wound him at every step. Under 
these impediments, and in this condition, Eangston 
spent the night in pressing on toward Johnson's camp ; 
and after a period of extreme toil and suffering, just * 
at daylight, he came out to the opening. But here 
another barrier was before him. The Wilson Biver, 
a wild and rapid stream, and now swollen by a recent 
freshet, was between him and Johnson's dwelling, and 
he had no means of crossing. But cross he must, and 
he was reluctant to lose time in deliberation. He 
selected the spot that looked most likely to admit of 
fording, and waded into the river. He staggered 
along from rock to rock, and fought against the cm> 
rent, tmtil he reached nearly the middle of the stream, 
when the water deepened and took him from his feet! 
He wa§ but an indifferent swimmer, and the force ot 
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the cnrrent carried liim rapidly down the stream. At 
last, however, after severe struggles, and not without 
imminent peril of his life, he made out to r^ach the 
bank, so much exhausted, that it was with difficulty 
he could walk to Johnscm's camp. When he reached 
it, he found its lonely inmate yet asleep. He roused 
him, made his case Imown to him, and begged his 
protection. 

Johnson was naturally benevolent, and the foriom, 
exhausted, ragged, and altogether wretched appear^ 
ance of the fugitive, at once touched his heart There 
was now. — 

''No SPECULATION in those eyes 
Which he did glare withal," 

but fear and trembling blanched his countenance, and 
palsied his limbs. Possibly the hermit's benevolence 
might have been quickened by a pottion of the con- 
tents of the colonel's purse ; but be that as it may, he 
was soon administering to the comfort of his guest 
In a few minutes he had a good fire, and the exhausted 
wanderer took off his clothes and dried them, and tried 
to fasten some of the flying pieces that had been torn 
loose by the hatchel-teeth limbs in the cedar-swamps. 
In the meantime Johnson had provided some roasted 
potatoes, and a bit of fried boar-meat, whlA he 
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0enred np^ with a tin dipper of strong tea, and Kings- 
ton ate and drank, and was greatly refreshed. 

They now set tnemselves earnestly to work to devise 
means of retreat and security against the pursuit of 
the enraged Monsonites, ^^ who/' Kingston said, '' he 
was sore would visit the camp before noon." Under a 
part of the floor, was a small excavation in the earth, 
which his host called his potato-hole, since, being near 
the fire, it served in winter to keep his potatoes from 
freezing. This portion of the floor was now entirely 
covered over with two or three barrels, a water^pail, a 
bench, and sundry articles of iron and tin-ware. It 
was Johnson's advice, that the colonel should be 
secreted in this potato-hole. He was afraid, however, 
that they would search so close as to discover his re- 
treat. Yet the only alternative seemed between the 
plan proposed and betaking himself again to the woods, 
exposed to toil and starvation, and the chance of arrest 
by some of the hundreds who would be scouring the 
woo<!s that day, eager as bloodhounds for their prey. 
Something must be done immediately, for he was 
expecting every hour to hear the cry of his pursuers ; 
and relying on Johnson's ingenuity and skill to send 
them off on another scent should they come to his 
he concluded to retreat to the potato-hole 
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the property which they had obtained, as principal 
payment for their farms, turned out to be of little value, 
or was so situated that they could turn it to no profit- 
able account Bay after day, through the winter, the 
excitement increased, and spread, and waxed more 
intense, as the unfortunate condition of the sudBfSorers 
became more generally known. " Colonel Elingston " 
was the gr^at. and absorbing topic of discussion^ at 
the stores, at the tavern, at evening parties, and sleigh- 
rides, and even during intermission at chtndbi, on the 
Sabbath. 

The indignation of the people had reached tihat 
pitch which usually leads to acts of violence. 
Colonel Kingston was now regarded as a monster, 
preying upon the peace and happiness of society, and 
various were the expedients proposed to rid the town 
of him. The schoolboys, in the several distriots, 
discussed the matter, and resolved to form a grand 
company, to snowball him out of town, and only 
waited a nod of approbation from some of their 
parents or teachers, to carry their resolutions into 
effect. Some reckless young men were for seizing 
him, and giving him a public horse-whipping, in 
front of the tavern at mid-day, and in presence of tho 
whole village. Others, equally violent, • but I 
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daring, proposed catching him out, some dark even- 
ing, giving him a good coat of tar-and-feathers, and 
riding him out of town on a rail. Bat the older, 
more experienced, and sober-minded men, shook their 
heads lyfc these rash projects, and said : ^^ It is a bad 
plan for people to take the law into their own hands ; 
as long as we live under good laws, it is best to be 
gov^ned by them. Such kind c^ squabbles' as jou 
young folks want to get into, most always turn out 
bad in tibfr^nd." 
So reasoned the old folks ; but they were neverthe- 
> less as eager and as determined to get rid of Colonel 
Kingston, as were the young ones, though more cau- 
tious and circumspect as to the means. At last, after 
many consultations and much perplexity. Deacon 

m 

Btcme dedared one day, with much earnestness, to his 
nei^bors and townsmen, who were assembled at the 
village, that ^ For his part, he believed it was best to 
appeal at once to the laws of the land ; and if they 
wouldn't give protection to the citizen, he didn't 
know what would. For himself, he verily believed 
Odonel Kingston might be charged with' swindling, 
and if a tjomplaint was to be made to the Grand Jury 
he didn't belove but they would have him indicted 
and tri^ In Court, and givB back the peo^l^ AiJckna 
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farms again." The deacon &p6kQ feeUnghfy on the 
subject, and his words found a ready response in the 
hearts of all present It was at once agreed to pre- 
sent Colonel Eongston to the Grand Jury, when the 
Court should next be in session at Norridgewock. 
Accordingly, when the next Court was held, Monson 
was duly represented before the grand inquest for the 
county of Somerset, and such an array of facts and 
evidence was exhibited, that the Jury, without hesitsp 
tion, found a bill against the colonel for swindling, and 
a warrant was immediately issued for his apprehension. 
This crisis had been some months maturing, and 
the warm summer had now commenced. The forest 
trees were now in leaf; and though the ground was 
yet wet and muddy, the days began to be hot and 
uncomfortable. It was a warm moonlight evening, 
when the officer arrived at Monson with the warrant. 
He had taken two assistants with him, mounted on 
fleet horses, and about a dozen stout young men of 
the village were in his train as volunteers. They 
approached the tavern where Colonel Kingston 
boarded, and just as they were turning from the road 
up to the house, the form of a tall, slim person was 
seen in the bright moonlight, gliding fi om the. back- 
door, 1^4 oroflsing the g^^n. 
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^ There lie goes 1" exdaimed a dozen Monson voices 
at once ; ^^ that's he I — ^there he goes 1" 

And sore enough, it was he I Whether he had been 
notified of his danger, by some traitor, or had seen 
from the window the approach of the partjj and sus- 
pected mischief was at hand, was never known. But 
the moment he heard these exclamations, he sprang 
from the ground as if a bullet had pierced his heart 
He darted across the garden, leaped the fence at a 
bound, and flew over the adjacent pasture with the 
speed of a race-horse. In a moment the whole party 
were in full pursuit; and in five minutes more, a 
hundred men and boys, of aU ages, roused by the cry 
that now rang through the village, were out, and join- 
ing in the race. The fields were rough, and in some 
places quite wet, so that running across them was 
rather a difficult and hazardous business. The direc- 
tion which Eongston at first seemed inclined to take, 
would lead him into the main road, beyond the comer, 
nearly a half a mile off. But those who were mounted 
put spurs to their horses, and reaching the spot before 
him, headed him off in another direction. He now 
flew firom fleld to fleld, leaping fence after fence, and 
apparently aiming for the deep forest, on the eastern 
part of the town. Many of his pursuers were athletic 
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young men, and they gave him a hot chase. Even 
Deacon Stone, who had come to the village that even- 
ing to await the arrival of the officer — even the dea- 
con, now in the sixty-first year of his age, ran like a 
boy. He kept among the foremost of the pnrsners, and 
once getting within about a dozen rods of the fugitive, 
his zeal burst forth into words, and he cried out, in a 
tremulous voice : "Stop! you infernal villain 1 — stopl" 
This was the nearest approach he had made to prc^ 
nity for forty years ; and when the 30und of the words 
he had uttered fell full on his ear, his nerves received 
such a shock that his legs trembled and he was no 
longer able to sustain his former speed. 

The colonel, however, so far from obeying the 
emphatic injunction of the deacon, rather seemed to 
be inspired by it to new eflfbrts of flight Over log, 
bog and brook, stumps, stones and fences, he flew like 
a wild deer ;. and after a race of some two miles, during 
which he .was at no time more than twenty rods from 
some of his pursuers, he plunged into a thick dark f<HV 
est. Hearing his adversaries close upon him, after he 
had entered the wood, and being almost entirely 
exhausted, he threw himself under the side of a large 
fallen tree, where he was darkly sheltered by a thick 
clump of alders. His pursuers rushed furiously en, 
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many of them within his hearing, and some of them 
passing over the very tree nnder which he lay. After 
scouring the forest for a mile round, without finding 
-'any traces of the fugitive, they began to retreat to the 
opening, and Kingston heard enough of their remarks, 
on their return, to learn that his retreat from the woods 
that night would be well guarded against, and that 
the next day Monson would pour out all its force, ^^ to 
hunt him to the ends of the 'arth, but what they 
would have him 1" 

Under this comfortable assurance, he was little di»* 
posed to take much of a night's rest, where he would 
be sure to be discovered and overtaken in the morn- 
ing. But what course to take, and what measures to 
adopt, was a difficult question for him to answer. To 
return to Monson opening, he well knew would be to 
throw himself into the hands of his enemies; and if 
he remained in the woods till next day, he foresaw 
there would be but a small chance of esca{>e from the 
hundreds on every side, who would be on the alert to 
take Mm. North of him was the new town of Elliot- 
ville, containing some fifteen or twenty families, and to 
the south, lay Oralford, a well-settled fJEirming town ; 
but he knew he would be no more safe in either of 
those settlements than he would in Monson. Ea&t c^ 
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him lay an unsettled, and unincorporated wild tciwn- 
ship, near tlie centre of which, and some three or four 
miles to the eastward of where he now lay, dwelt a 
solitary individual by the name of Johnson, a singular 
being, who, from some unknown cause, had forsaken 
social life, and had lived a hermit in that secluded spot 
for seven or eight years. He had a little opening in a 
fine interval, on the banks of Wilson Biver, where 
he raised his com and potatoes, and had constructed 
a rude hovel for a dwelling. Johnson had made his 
appearance occasionally at the village, with a string 
of fine trout, a bear-skin, or some other trophy of his 
Kimrod propensities, which he would exchange at the 
stores for " a little rum, and a little tobacco, and a 
little tea, and a jack-knife, and a little more ram,'* 
when he would plunge into the forest again, return to 
his hermitage, and be seen no more for months. 

After casting his thoughts about in vain for any 
other refuge, Kingston resolved to throw himself upon 
the protection of Johnson. Accordingly, as soon as 
he was a Utile rested, and his pursuers were well out 
of hearing, he crept from his hiding-place, and taking 
his direction by the moon, made the best of his way 
eastward, through the rough and thick wood. It ia 
no easy matter to penetrate such a forest in the Say* 
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time ; and in the night, nothing but extreme despera- 
iioa conld drive a man through it. Here pressing his 
way through dark and thick nnderbrush, that con- 
stantly required both hands to guard his eyes ; there 
climbing over huge windfalls, wading a bog, or leap- 
ing a brook; and anon working his way, for a quarter 
of a mile, through a dismal, tangled cedar-swamp, 
where a thousand dry and pointed limbs, shooting out 
on every side, clear to the very ground, tear his clothes 
from his back, and wound him at every step. Under 
these impediments, and in this condition, Kingston 
spent the night in pressing on toward Johnson's camp; 
and after a period of extreme toil and suffering, just * 
at daylight, he came out to the opening. But here 
another barrier was before him. The Wilson Eiver, 
a wild and rapid stream, and now swollen by a recent 
freshet, was between him and Johnson's dwelling, and 
he had no means of crossing. But cross he must, and 
he was reluctant to lose time in deliberation. He 
selected the spot that looked most likely to admit of 
fording, and waded into the river. He staggered 
along from rock to rock, and fought against the cui^ 
rent, imtil he reached nearly the middle of the stream, 
when the water deepened and took him from his feet! 
He liBB but an indifferent swimmer, and the force ot 
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the current carried liim rapidly down tlie stream. At 
last, however, after severe struggles, and not without 
imminent peril of his life, he made out to r^ach the 
bank, so much exhausted, that it was with difficulty 
he could walk to Johnscm's camp. When he reached 
it, he found its lonely inmate yet asleep. He roused 
him, made his case known to him, and begged his 
protection. 

Johnson was naturally benevolent, and the fbiloni, 
exhausted, ragged, and altogether wretched appeal^ 
ance of the fugitive, at once touched his heart There 
was now. — 

"No iPEcuLATioN in those ejret 
Which he did glare withal," 

but fear and trembling blanched his countenance, and 
palsied his limbs. Possibly the hermit's benevolence 
might have been quickened by a pottion of the con- 
tents of the colonel's purse ; but be that as it may, he 
was soon administering to the comfort of his guest 
In a few minutes he had a good fire, and the exhausted 
wanderer took off his clothes and dried them, and tried 
to fasten some of the flying pieces that had been torn 
loose by the hatchel-teeth limbs in the cedar-swamps. 
In the meantime Johnson had provided some roasted 
potatoes, and a bit of fried bear-meat, wUeb he 
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served up, with a tin dipper of strong tea, and Emgs- 
ton ate and drank, and was greatly refreshed. 

Thej now set tnumselves earnestly to work to devise 
meaoB of retreat and security against the pnrsuit of 
the enra^;ed Monsonites, '^ who," Kingston said, '^ he 
was sore would visit the camp before noon." Under a 
part of the floor, was a small excavation in the earth, 
which his host called his potato-hole, since, being near 
the fire, it served in winter to keep his potatoes from 
freezing. This portion of the floor was now entirely 
covered over with tm> or three barrels, a water-pail, a 
bench, and sundry articles of iron and tin-ware. It 
was Johnson's advice, that the colonel should be 
secreted in this potato-hole. He was afraid, however, 
that they would search so close as to discover his re- 
treat Yet the only alternative seemed between the 
plan proposed and betaking himself again to the woods, 
exposed to toil and starvation, and the chance of arrest 
by some of the hundreds who would be scouring the 
woo<!s that day, eager as bloodhounds for their prey. 
Something must be done immediately, for he was 
expecting every hour to hear the cry of his pursuers ; 
and relying on Johnson's ingenuity and skill to send 
them off on another scent should they come to his 
he concluded to retreat to the potato-hole 
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Accordingly, the superiiicumbent articles were has- 
tily removed, a board was taken up from the floor, 
and the gallant colonel descended to his new quarters. 
They were small to be sure, but under the circumstan- 
ces very acceptable. The cell was barely deep enough 
to receive him in a sitting posture, with his neck a 
little bent, while xmder him was a little straw, upon 
which he could stretch his limbs to rest. Johnson 
replaced all the articles with such care that no one 
would have supposed they had been removed for 
months. • 

This labor had just been completed, when he heard 
shouts at a distance, and beheld ten or a dozen people 
rushing out of the woods, and making toward his 
camp. He was prepared for them ; and when they 
came in, they found him seated quietly on his bench, 
mending his clothes. 

*• Have you seen anything of Colonel Eongstonl" 
inquired the foremost of the company with panting 
eagerness. 

^^ Colonel Kingston ?" asked Johnson, looking up 
with a sort of vacant, honest stare. 

" Yes — ^he's run for't," replied the other, " and we 
are after him. The Grand Jury has indicted him, 
and the Sheriff's got a warrant, and aU Monsoo, and 
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one half of Guilford, is out a hnntiiig for him. Last 
^^S^^^ j^t as they were going to take him, he nm 
into the woods this' way. HaVt you seen nothin' of 
him?" 

Johnson sat with his month wide open, and listened 
with 8nch aa inqnlring look that any one wonld have 
sworn it was aU news to him. At List he exclaimed 
with the earnestness inspired by a new thonght, 
"Well, there! Ill bet that was what my dog was 
barking at, an hour or so ago! I heard him barking 
as fierce as a tiger, about half a mile down the river. 
I was busy mending my trowsers, or I should have 
gone down to see what he'd got track of." 

The company unanimously agreed that it must 
have been Kingston the dog was after ; and in the 
hope of getting upon his track, they hurried off in 
the direction indicated, leaving Johnson as busily 
engaged as if, like 

** Brian Oliinn, he'd no breeches to wear," 

until he had finished repairing his tattered inezpressi* 
bles. 

The fugitive now breathed freely again ; but while 
his pursuers were talking with his host, his respira- 
tion had hardly been sufficient to sustain life, and 
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^ cold drops of sweat stood on his trCTtibling. flesh/' 
He did not venture to leave his retreat for two days ; 
for during that day and most of the next, the woods 
were scoured from one end of the township to the 
other, and several parties successively visited the 
camp, who were aU again successively despatched to 
the woods by the adroitness of its occupant. 

After two days the pursuers principally left the 
woods and contented themselves with posting senti- 
nels at short intervals on the roads that surrounded 
the forest, and in the neighboring towns, hoping to 
arrest then* victim, when hunger should drive him 
forth to some of the settlements. Elingston felt that 
it was unsafe for him to remain any longer under iSkt 
protection of Johnson, and he knew it would be 
exceedingly difficult to make his escape flinmgh uj 
of the settlements of Maine. Upon due reflection he 
concluded that the only chance left for him was to 
endeavor to make his way to Canada. 

lie was now a dozen or fifteen miles from the foot 
of Moosehead lake. There was a foot-path to Elliott- 
ville, where there were a few inhabitants. Through 
this settlement he thought he migl: t venture to pass 
in the night ; and he could then go a few miles to the 
westward, and meet the road leading from Monson to 
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the lake. Once acicss or around the foot of the lake, 
he believed he cotdd make his way into the Canada 
rood, and escape with safety. Having matured his 
plan he communicated it to Johnson, who aided it in 
the best manner he conld by providing him with a 
pack of potatoes and fried bear-meat, accompanied 
with an extra Indian ^' johnny-cake," a jack-knife, and 
a flint and tinder for strikmg fire. 

It was late in the night, when aU thmgsiwere pre- 
pared for the journey, and Elingston bade an affec- 
tionate adiep to his host, declaring that he should 
never forget him, and adding, with much originality 
of thought and expression, that "a friend in need 
was a friend indeed." He had nearly a mile to go 
throngh the woods, before reaching the path that led 
through the township of Elliotville ; and when he 
passed the Elliottville settlement the day began to 
dawn. A stirring young man, who was out at that 
early hour, saw him cross the road at a distance and 
strike into the woods. Satisfied at once who he was, 
and suspecting his object, he hastened to rouse his 
two or three neighbors, and then started toward Mon- 
son village with aU the speed his legs could give him. 
Kingston, observing this movement from a hill-top 
in the woods, was convinced that he shoxdd be 
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pursaed, and redoubled his exertions to reach the 
lake. 

When the messenger reached Monson and commu- 
nicated his intelligence, the whole village was roused 
like an encamped army at the battle-call; and in 
twenty minutes every horse in the village was mounted 
and the riders were spurring with all speed toward the 
lake, and Deacon Stone among the foremost. As 
they came in sight of the Moosehead, the sun, which 
was about an hour high, was pouring a flood of warm 
rays across the calm, still waters, and some half a mile 
from land, they beheld a tall, slim man, alone in a 
canoe, paddling toward the opposite shore. 

For a moment the party stood speechless, and then 
vent was given to such oaths and execrations as habit 
had made familiar. Something was even swelling in 
Deacon Stone's throat, well-nigh as sinful as he had 
uttered on a former occasion, but he coughed, and 
checked it before it found utterance. They looked 
around, and ran on every side, to see if another boat, 
or any other means of crossing the lake could be 
found ; but all in vain. The only skiff on that arm 
of the lake had been seized by the colonel in his 
flight. His pursuers wore completely baffled. Some 
were for crossing the woods, and going round the 
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flotithwest bay of the lake over the head waters oi 
the Kennebec Kiver, and ao into the great wilderness 
on the western side of the lake. But others said, 
*^ No ; it's no use ; if he once gets over among them 
swamps and mountains, yon might as well look for a 
needle in a hay-mow l" 

This sentiment accorded with the better judgment 
of the party, and they turned about and rode quietly 
back to Ifonson — Deacon Stone consoling himself on 
the way by occasionally remarking: "Well, if the 
heathen is driven out of the land, thanks to a kind 
Providence, he has n't carried the land with him 1" 
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CHAPTER XL 



A DUTCH WBDDIKG. 



** Tou can often get over the diflSculty, when joa 
can't get oyer the river," said mj firiend Jolin Yan 
Ben Schoten. 

" Why don't you b^in your name with a Sam V 
said I; ^Mt would give it more falness and ronndneas ; 
a more musical sound. I do like a full, harmonious 
name, I don't care what nation it belongs to. Only 
see how much better it would sound — Sam John Van 
Ben Schoten — ^I toould make that little addition, if I 
was you." 

"Why that is my boy's name," said my friend 
John Van Ben Schoten. " You Yankees are always 
one generation ahead of us HollanderB. Wait till 
my boy grows up, and he'll be just what you want. 
" But don't let us be disputing about names*' 

Our disputes were always of the good-natured 
sort, and generally confined to the relative advan- 
tages of Yankee enterprise and Dutch perseverance 
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" Don't let us be dispnting about names," ©aid he, 
'^when yon ought to be planning how to pay that 
note to-morrow. Yon say yonr draft has come back 
protested, and yon have no other means of raismg 
the money." 

This was t\V) tme ; I had been in a perfect fever all 
the morning; the return of the draft was most unex- 
pected ; those, of whom I had been accustomed to 
Teceive accomodations, were out of town, and the 
note in question would do me much injury by lying 
over. As a last resort I had applied to my friend 
John Van Ben Schoten for advice in the matter. 

" I teU you," said John Van Ben Schoten, " you 
can ofben get ovei the difficulty, when you canH get 
over the riv«p." 

"Yes," said I, " but ham t Yon can do most any 
thing if yon only know how." 

" Well," said he, "go into my counting-room and 
sit down a minute, and 111 tell you how." 

We went in, and took a seat in the shadiest comer, 
near the window. John, before sitting down, reached 
up over his desk and took down his long pipe. He, 
then opened a little drawer and filled his pipe with 
fine dry tobacco, and pulling a lens out of his pocket 
he stepped into the sunshine to light it 
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"You don't need that glass," said I, " you just hold 
your pipe in the sun, and if it don't light in half a 
minute without the glass, I'll ei gage to eat it." 

" There 'tis again," said John Van Ben Schoten, 
" you are always showing the Yankee. Our fathers 
always lit their pipes with sun glasses, and now you 
want to contrive some other way to do it. J£ I knew 
I could light it in half the time without the glass, still 
I would use the glass out of respect to my ances- 
tors." 

" Well, come," said I, " this is n't telling me how to 
get over the diflGiculty." 

" Wait till I get my little steam-engine a-going," 
said John, still holding the glass in the sxm. 

" But have n't you any loco foco matches ?" said I, 
growing somewhat impatient. 

" No," said John, " I never allow those new-fangled 
dangerous things to come into my counting room." 

" But how do you get a fire when the sun don't 
shine ?" said I. 

" I use a flint and steel," said he, " the safest and 
^surest way in the world." 

At last, his pipe began to bum, and John with the 
utmost complacency sat down in his large arm-chair 
and began to smoke. 
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" Well, now," said I, " I suppose you are ready to 
open your mind upon this matter, and tell me if you 
can contrive any plan to help me over this diflGiculty." 

" Wliy, yes," said John, " you can oftentimes get 
over the difficulty, when you can't get over the river. 
Did you ever knew how Peter Van Horn got mar 
riedr 

" Xo," s^d L • 

"lVv>Il, I'll tell you," said John, taking the pipe 
from his mouth and puffing out a cloud of smoke that 
almost concealed his head from my view. 

" Oh, now, don't stop for any of your long yams," 
said I ; " it is getting toward the close of business 
hours, and it's very important that this business of 
mine should be attended to." 

^You Yankees are always Joo impatient," said 
John ; " there's never anything lost by taking time to 
consider a matter. It is driving the steamboat too 
fast, and trying to go ahead of somebody else, that 
makes her burst her boiler." 

At that he put his pipe in his mouth and went to 
smoking again. 

" Well, come," said I, " the sooner you begin to 
tell how Peter Van Horn got married, the sooner 
youTl get through with it." 
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^I know it," nid he^ ^and if you won't interrapt 
me, m go on." 

^^ Yes," sajB I, ^ a Dutchman mnst always have 
his own way ; go ahead." 

"^ Well, then," said John Yan Bea Schoten, throw- 
ing himself back into the chair, and leisurely blowing 
the smoke inalong, steady, quiet roll from his month; 
^ about a hundred years ago, Peter Van Horn lived 
at Schenectady, or near where Schenectady now is, 
for it was a kind of wilderness place then. You've 
been at Schenectady, have n't you t" 

" No " said I, " I never have." 

<' Well, it is about fifteen or twenty miles from 
Albany ; you've been at Albany, of course." 

"No, I haven't," said L 

" Not been at Albany ?" said John, staring at me 
with rather an incredulous look ; " then you have n't 
seen much of the world yet." 

" Why, no," said I, " perhaps not a great deal on 
this side of it ; though I have seen something of the 
other side of it, and a little of both eends." 

John laughed, and went on with his story. 

" Peter Van Horn lived near Sclienectady, on one 
of the little streams that empty into the Mohawk 
His father was one of the first settlers in that region ; 
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and the old gentteman brought up a nico family, a 
fine set of hardy, indastrious fellows ; every one of 
them as steady as a mill horse : no wild oats — they 
were men before they were boys. The consequence 
was, they picked up the money and always had a 
comfortable share of this world's goods. 

" Well, Peter, he grew up to be a smart young 
man, and at last he got it into his head, that he 
wanted to be married. You know how 'tis ; young 
men now^ardays are apt to get such notions into their 
heads, and it was just so in old times. I don't know 
as Peter was to blame for that ; for there was living 
a little ways up the hill, above his father's, Betsey Van 
Heyden, a round, rosy-cheeke'd, blue eyed girl, as neat 
as a new pin, and as smart as a steel-trap. Every 
time Peter saw her, his feelings became more inter- 
ested in her. Somehow, he could not seem to keep 
his mind off of her. Sometimes, when he was hoeing 
com in the field, the first thing he would know, his 
father would call out to him, 'Peter, what do you 
stand there leaning over your hoe-handle for ?' And 
then he would start, and color up to the eyes, and go 
to work. He knew he had been thinking of Betsey 
Yan Heyden, but how long he had been standing still 
he could n't telL 
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^^At last things grew worse and worse, and lie 
found he couldn't live without Betsey Van Hey den 
no how ; so he went and popped the question to her ; 
and Betsy said she was willing if mother was — gals 
in them days were remarkably well brought up, in 
comparison of what they are now-a-days — so after a 
while 'Fetv mustered up courage enoi^h to go and 
ask the old folks, and the old folks, after taking two 
days to consider of it, said yes; for, why shouldn't 
they ? Peter was one of the most industrious young 
men in the whole valley of the Mohawk. 

^' And now that the road was all open and plain 
before him, Peter was for hurrying ahead ; h% didn't 
see any use at all in waiting. 

<< Betsey was for putting it off two months, till she 
could get another web out of the loom ; but Peter 
said no, he did n't care a snap about another web ; 
they'd be married first and make the cloth afterward. 
Betsey at last yielded the point ; she said she did want 
to make up a few articles before they were married, 
but she supposed they might get along without them. 
So they finally fixed on Thursday of the following 
week for the wedding. The work of preparation was 
soon commenced, and carried out in a liberal style. 
Everything requisite for a grand feast was collected^ 
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coi>ked, and arranged in qyple-pie order. The gnests 
were all invited, and Parson Yan Brant was engaged 
to be there precisely at three o'clock, in order that 
they might get throngh the business, and have supper 
out of the way in season for all to get home before 
dark. 

^^Thus far, up to the evening before the wedding day, 
everything looked fair and promising. Peter retired 
to bed early, in the ]^ope of getting a good night's 
rest ; but somehow or other he never was so restless 
in his life. He shut his eyes with all his might, and 
tried to think of sheep jumping over a wall ; but do 
all he could, sleep wpuld n't come. Before midnight 
the doors and windows began to rattle with a heavy 
wind. Peter got up and looked out ; it was dark and 
cloudy. Presently flashes of lightning were seen, 
and heavy thunder came rolling from the clouds and 
echoing among the hills. In half an hour more a 
heavy torrent of rain was beating upon the house. 
*It will be soon over,' thought Peter, *and the air 
will be beautiful to-morrow, as sweet as a rose ; what 
a fine day we shall have.' 

^ Hour after hour passed away, and the rain still 

came, down in a flood. Peter could not sleep a wink 

all night He got up and walked the floor till day* 

12* 
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lightj and when he looked' out upon the roads and 
the fields the water was standmg in every hoUow and 
running down the hillsides in rivulets^ Nine, ten, 
and eleven o'clock passed, and still it rained. Peter 
had been up to Mr. Van Hej^den's twice through 
the rain to see how affairs went on there ; the family 
looked raiher sad, but Betsey said she had faith to 
believe that it would hold up before three o'clock ; 
and sure enough about twelve o'clock, while the 
families were at dinner, it did hold up, and the clouds 
began to clear away. 

^^ About two o'clock the wedding guests began to 
assemble at Mr. Van Heyden's, and the faces of all 
began to grow shorter and brighter. All this time it 
had not entered Peter's head, or the heads of any of 
the rest of the company, that there might bo any 
difficulty in the way of Parson Van Brunt's coming 
to their aid in completing the marriage ceremony. 
They had all this time forgotten that they were on 
one side of the Tomhenick stream and Parson Van 
Brunt on the other ; that there was no bridge over 
the stream, and that it was now so swollen by the 
flood, and the current was so rapid, that it was fdmost 
as much as a man's life was worth to attempt to cross 
it at the usual fording-place, or swim it on horseback; 
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^^ At last, about half-past two o'clock, Parson Yan 
Brant, true to his promise,. was seen riding down the 
hill on the opposite side of the river and approaching 
theford« 

" There he is," said old Mrs. Van Heyden, who 
had heen upon the lookout for the last half hour, 
^' there's the dear good man; now let us all take our 
seats and be quiet before he comes in." 

" While they were still lingering at the doors and 
windows, and watching the parson as he came slowly 
down the hill, he reached the bank of the river and 
stopped. He sat upon his horse some%ninutes, look- 
ing first up the stream and then down the stream, and 
then he rode his horse a few rods up and down the 
bank, and returned again t» the ford* 

" * What can he be waiting there for V said Peter ; 
*sure he has seen the river often enough before, that 
he need n't stand there so long to look at it.' 

" * I can tell you what the difficulty is,' said old Mr. 
Van Heyden j * the river is so high he can't get across.' 

" The truth now fell like a flash upon the minds of 
the whole company. 

" * De you think so V said Mr. Van Horn. 

** * I know so,' said Mr. Van Heyden ; * you can 
see fix)m here the water is, up the bank two ro^ 
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farther than it commoDly is, and must be as much as 
ten feet deep over {he ford, just now.' 

" * What shall we do V said old Mrs. Van Heyden ; 
* the things will all be spoilt if we don't have the 
wedding to-day.' 

^' Betsey began to turn a little pale. Peter took his 
hat and started off upon a quick walk toward the 
river ; and presently all the men folks followed him. 
The women folks .waited a little while, and seeing 
Parson Van Brunt still sitting on his horse upon the 
other side of the river without any attempt to crosB, 
tliey all put on#their bonnets and followed the men. 
When they got to the bank, the reason of the parson's 
delay was as clear as preaching. The Kttle river was 
swollen to a mighty torrent, and was rushing along 
its banks with the force and rapidity of a cataract 
The water had never been so high before since the 
neighborhood had been settled, and it was still rising. 
To ford the river was impossible, and to attempt to 
swim it on horseback was highly dangerous. 

" * What shall we do V said Peter, calling to the 
parson across the river. 

" < Well, I think you will have to put it off two or 
three days, till the river goes down,' said Parson 
Van Brunt 
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" * Tell him we can't put it oflF,' said old Mrs. Van 
Hejden, touching Peter by the elbow : * for the pies 
and cakes and things will all be spoilt.' 

"* Ask him if he don't think his horse can swim 
over/ said Betsey in a half whisper, standing the other 
side of Peter. 

''Peter again called to the parson; told him what 
a disappointment it would be if he did n't get over, 
and that it was the general opinion his horse could 
swim over with him if he would only try. Parson Van 
Brunt was deroted to the duties of his profession, and 
ready to do anything, even at the risk of his life, for 
the good of his flock. So he reined up his horse 
tightly, gave him the whip, and plunged into the 
stream. The current was too rapid and powerful for 
the animal ; the hoi:se and rider were carried down 
stream with fearful speed for a about a dozen rods, 
when they made out to land again on the same side 
from which they started. All were now satisfied 
that the parson could not get over the river. The 
experiment already made was attended with such 
fearful hazard as to preclude all thought of its repeti- 
tion. 

"/.Qh dear, what shall we do?' said Mrs. Van Hey- 
den j ^ was there ever anything so unlucky ? 
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" Betsey sighed, and Peter bit his lips with y€tation. 
Peter's mother all this while had not uttered a sylla- 
ble. She was a woman that never talked, but she did 
up a great deal of deep thinking. At last, very much 
to the surprise of the whole company, she spoke out 
loud, and said : 

" * It seems to me, if Parson Van Bnmt can't get 
over the river, he might get over the difficulty some- 
how or other.' 

" ^Well, how in the world can he do it?' said Peter. 

a i "Why, you jest take hold of Betsey's hand,' said 
his mother, ^ and stand up here, and let the parson 
marry you across the river.' 

"This idea struck them all very favorably; they 
didn't see why it couldn't be done. Peter again 
called to Parson Yan Brunt, and stated to him the 
proposition, and asked him if he thought there was 
anything in the law or in the Bible that could go 
against the match if it was done in that way. Parson 
Yan Brunt sat in a deep study about five minutes, 
and then said he couldn't see anything in the way, 
and told them they might stand up and take hold of 
hands. When they had taken their proper positions, 
and old Mrs. Yan Heyden had put her handkerchief to 
her face to hide the tean ihat began to start from her 
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eyes, fhe parson read over, in a lond and solemn tone, 
the marriage ceremony, and pronounced them man 
and wife. 

" Peter then threw a conple of silver dollars across 
the river, which Parson Van Brunt gathered up and 
put in his pocket, and then mounted his horse and 
started for home, while the company upon the other 
side of the river returned to the house of Mr. Van 
Heyden to enjoy the wedding feast." 

By this time John Van Ben Schoten's pipe had 
gone out, and he started to the window again with 
his lens to re-light it 

" Well," said I, " I understand, now, how Peter 
Van Horn got over his diflSculty, but Pll be hanged 
if I CBXi see any clearer how I am to get over mine." 

"None so blind as them that won't see," said John, 
turning to his desk and pulling out his old rusty yel- 
low pocket book. He opened it, and counted out the 
sum of money which I lacked. 

"There," said he, "go and pay your note, and 
remember you can sometimes get over the difficulty, 
when you can't get ever the river." 



3 
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CHAPTEB Xn. 



BILLT BNUB. 



When the biographer has a subject of unusual 
magnitude and importance to deal with, it becomes 
him to lay out his work with circumspection, and 
preserve a careful method in the arrangement. . lie 
must dig deep, and lay his foundation firmly, before 
he attempts to rear his edifice. He must not thrust 
his hero at once and unceremoniously in the face of 
his reader, standing alone and erect, like a liberfy-pole 
on the naked common of a country meeting-house. 
He must keep him for a while in the background, 
and with a careful and skilful progression drag him 
slowly up jfrom the dark and misty slough of antiquity, 
to the full light of day. It is not su£Gicient to com- 
mence with the father, nor even with the grandfather ; 
propriety requires that the ancestral chain should be 
examined to the very topmost link. 

Unfortunately for the cause of letters, the origin 
and early history of the Snubs are veiled in the deep* 
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jjjij^48t obscurity. The most indefatigable researches 
have been sufficient to trace them back but a few 
generations. Their family name is not found in the 
list of the hardy adventurers who came over in the 
Mayflower, nor yet among the early colony planted 
by Captain John Smith. But though history retains 
no record of the precise point of time when they 
migrated to the Western continent, it is certain they 
were among the early settlers of the New World, 
and many respectable traditions are extant of their 
ancient standing and influence in some of the older 
towns in New England. There is some doubt as to 
what nation may rightfiilly claim the honor of sup: 
plying the blood that flows in their veins, and it is 
probable the question at this late day can never be 
settled with entire satisfaction. Though the claims 
of England, France, and Germany, might each and 
all be urged with so much force as to incline the his- 
torian to believe that their blood is of mixed origin, 
yet the prevailing testimony ought to be considered 
sufficient to establish the point that John Bull is -the 
father of the Snub family ; a conclusion which 
derives no small support from the general puj^acity 
of tlieir character. It is much to be lamented that 

* 

tlie ancient history of this ancient family is lost 
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to the world ; but, alas! thej had no poet, no histo^ h 
rian. 

The ancestors of Billj Snub can be traced in a 
direct line onlj tathe fourth generation. Hie great* 
grandfitther was a lawyer of thrift and respectability ; 
a man of talents and influence ; and tradition says, if 
he was not tf -younger son, he was the nephew of a 
younger son of an English earL - It cannot, there- 
fore, with any prop lety, be thrown in the £Eice of the 
Snubs, that o ((■:::> 

X 

'* Their ancient bat ignoble blood 

Has creptr'Nroagh acoondreU ever sinee the flood.^' 

But this Law}jer Snub, whose first name was William, 
had not the -^ulty or the talents to bring up his 
children to ni|iijntain the standing and dignity of their 
father. His son William was nothing more than a 
plain, respectable country farmer, who planted his 
potatoes, and hoed his com, and mowed his hay, and 
milked his cows very srach ds other fanners do, with* 
out ever doing anything to become distinguished in 
the history of his times. He also was destined to see 
his posterity still in the descendant, for his son Wik •«' 
liam was a village i^^maker, who sat on his bench, 
and drew his thMMl, an^. hammered his lapatone 
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from momii]^ till night, the year in and year out, 
with the occasional variation of whistling while 
paring off a shoe, and singing a song of an evening 
to the loungers in his shop. The tendency in the 
Sn^b family, however, was stiU downwards; even 
the shoemaker was not at the bottom of the hill, for 
his son was Billy Snub the newsiK/^. The direct 
family line, as far back as authentic history goes, 
running thus : ^V 

First generation, William Sr , E8qi;?jre. 

Second generation, Mr. Williari Snr >, the farmer. 

Third generation. Bill Snub, the s> j'^maker. 

Fourth generation, Billy Snub, t' e rewsboy. 

There is a tide in families, as v*' >fl as ^^ in the affairs 
)f men." They rise and fall, though not las regu arly, 
yet as surely as the sprinrj and ne»»p tides of the' 
ocean. And Billy Snub, pCter kicking and flounder* 
ing about upon the fla^. at low water, has at last 
caught the flood, and nere is no knowing, to what 
height of fortune }>r msLj yet be carried. His pos- 
teritjr will undoubtedly be in the ascendant, and it 
may not be too much to expect that in a few genera- 
lions ah' jd, we shall have his Excellency, William 
!inub, ( >vomor, &c., and perhaps William Snub, the 
^^' th President of the United States. But the 
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regular chain of history must not be anticipated ; and 
in order to bring Billy fairly and with sufficient clear- 
ness before the public, it is necessary to dwell for a 
few moments upon the history of Bill Snub, the shoe- 
maker, and Sally Snub, his wife. 

For a few years Bill Snub was the leading shoe- 
maker in a quiet New England village. Indeed, he 
took the lead from necessity, for he had no competitor ; 
the field was all his own, and being allowed to have 
his own way, and fix his own prices^ he managed to 
get a comfortable living. Being well to do in the 
world, and much given to whistling and singing, his 
shop gradually became the favorite .resort of all the 
idlers in the village. Bill's importance was magnified 
in his own eyes by this gathering around him almost 
•eveiy evening, to say nothing of ihe rainy afternoons. 
Uncolisciously to himself he encouraged this lounging 
habit of his neighbors by administering to their little 
idle comforts. In one comer of his shop was a broken 
chair for an extra seat, in another a square block of 
timber left from the frame of the new school-house, 
and in still another comer was a stout side of sole 
leather, rolled up and «nugly tied, which answered 
very well for a seat for three.^ A half-peck of apples, 
and a mug or two of cider, always at Bill's expensey 
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freqnendj added to the allurements of the place, and 
Billys songs, and Bill's jokes, no matter how little 
music or wit they contained, were always applauded. 
This state of things silently, but gradually, made sad 
encroachments upon Bill's habits of industry. His 
customers were put off from day to day, and when 
Saturday night came, a bushel basket full* of boots 
and shoes remained in his shop waiting repairs, to say 
nothing of Sunday new ones that had been promised, 
but not touched. Many of his customers had to stay 
at home on the Sabbath, or go to meeting barefoot. 
The result of all this was, that an interloper soon 
came into the place, and opened a shop directly 
* opposite to that of Bill. He way was already open 
for hun for a good run of busmess. Bill's customers, 
e:pu3perated at their numerous disappointments, dis- 
carded him at once, and flocked to the new comer. 
In a week's time, Bill had nothing to do. He might 
be seen standing in his shop door, or with his head^ 
out of the window, hour after hour, watching his old 
customers as they entered the shop of his riyal. He 
would go home to his meals in ill-humor, and scold 
his wife for his bad luck. And if little Billy, then 
«x years old, came round him with his accustomed 
prattle and play, he was pretty sure to be silenced 
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with a smart box on the ear. Things grew worse and 
worse with him, and in a few months want was not 
only staring him in the face, but had actnallj seized 
Wm with such a finn gripe as^o bring himtoafoU 
stand. Something mnst be don^ ; Bill was uncom- 
fortable. Whistling or singing to the bare walls of 
his shop, produced an echo that chilled and annojed 
him exceedingly. Food and clothing began to bo 
among the missing, and he soon discovered that walk- 
ing the streets did but little towards replenishing his 
wardrobe ; nor would scolding or eyen beating his 
wife supply his table. 

At last, throwing the whole blame upon the place 
and its people where he lived, he resolved at once to 
pull up stakes and be off. 

" And where are you going, Bill !'' said his wife, 
wiping the tears from her eyes, as she saw her hus- 
band commence the work of packing up. 

" It's none of your business. Sail," said the husband 
gruffly. " But Fm going where there's woit enough 
for all creation; where there's more folks to mend 
slioes for than you can shake a stick at." 

« Well, where is it Bill ? do tell us ;" said Sally hi 
an anxious tone. " If it is only where we can get vie- 
tuals to cat, and clothes to wear, I shall be thankfiiL'* 
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"Well, then/' said KIl, " Tm going tc Jbe biggOBt 
city in the United States, where there's work enough 
all weathers." 

" Wen, that's Boston," said Sally. 

^^ No, 'taint Boston," said Bill ; ^4t's a place as big 
as fonr Bostons. It's New York; Fm going right 
into the middle of New York ; so pack np your duds 
about the quickest; for I ain't going to stop for 
nobody." , 

And sure enough, a few mornings after this, among 
the deck passengers of one of the steamers that arrived 
at New York, was no less a personage than Bill Snub, 
the shoemaker, with his wife Sally and his son Billy. 
The group landed, and stared at every object they 
met, with a wild and wondering expression, that 
seemed to indicate pretty clearly that they were not 
accustomed to sights and scenes like those around 
th^cD. Indeed, they had never before been in a large 
town, and hardly out of .their quiet country village. 
Each bore a bundle, containing the whole amount ol 
their goods and chattels, which had been reduced to 
a few articles of wearing apparel, a box or two of 
eatables, which they had taken for their journey, and 
« few tools of his trade, which Bill had had tlie fore- 
sight to preserve in order to begin the world anew. 
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Bewildered bj the noise and bnstle, and crowds of 
people on ereiy side, thej knew not which waj to 
torn or what to do. They knew not a person nor a 
street in the city, and had no yerj definite object in 
▼iew. InstinctiTely following the principal current 
of passengers that landed from, the boat, they soon 
Ibnnd themselves in Broadway. Here, as asmall stream 
blends with a large one into which it flows, their com> 
pany was presently merged and lost in the general 
throng of that great thorough&re. lliey gradually 
lost sight of the familiar fisu^es they had seen on board 
the boat, and when the last one disappeared, and 
they could no longer discern in the vast multitude hur- 
rying to and troj and down the street, a single indivi- 
dual they had ever seen before, a sense of solitude 
and home-sickness came over them, that was most 
overpowering. They stopped short on the sidewalk, 
and Bill looked in his wife's £Eice, and his wife looked 
in his, and little Billy stood between them, and lookod 
up in the faces of both. 

*• What are you going to dof' said Sally. 

"Going to do?" said Bill ; "I'm going to hire out; 
or else hire a shop and work on my own hook." 

Just at that moment a gentleman brushed past his 
elbow, and Bill hailed him. 
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^I sajr, migter, jou don't know of nobodj that 
wants to hire a i^oemaker, do je (" 

The gentleman turned and glanced at him a 
moment, and then hurried on without saying a word. 

^^ I ahould think he might have manners enough to 
answer a civil question," muttered Bill to himself, as 
be shouldered his bag and moved on up the street 
Fresentlj they passed a large shoe store. 

<< Ah, here's the place I" said Bill ; ^^ we've found 
it at last O, SaU, did jou ever see such an allfired 
sight of shoes? Lay down your bundle, and stop 
here to the door, while I go in and make a bargain 
for work. So in Bill went, and addressed himself to 
one of the derks. 

" I say, mister, you've got sich an everlastin' lot of 
shoes here, I guess may be you'd like to hire a good 
shoemaker ; and if you do, I'm the boy for you." 

The derk laughed, and told him he muat ask the 
boss about that 

'' Ask the what?" said Bill. 

^^ Ask the boss," said the derk, -who began to relish 
the conversation. 

^^ I shan't do no Bich thing," said Bill ; ^^ I didn't 
eome to New York to talk with bossy-calves nor pigs ; 
and if you are a calf I don't want any more to say to 

18 
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yon ; "but if you want to hire a good shoemaker, I fell 
you I'm the chap for you." Here the proprietor of 
the store, seeing the clerks gathering round Bill, to 
the neglect of their customers, came forward and told 
him he did not wish to hire any workmen, and he 
had better go along. 

« But m work cheap," said Bill, « and Tm a firs^ 
rate workman. HereVa pair of shoes on my feet 
IVe wore for four months, and they han't , ripped a 
stitch yet" 

^^ But I don't want to hire," said the man of the 
store, with some impatience ; ^^ so you had better go 
along." 

" But maybe we can make a bargain," said Bill ; 
" I tell ye. 111 work cheap." 

y " I tell you, I don't want to hire," said the man ; 
*.* so go but of the store." 

" You need n't be so touchy," said Bill ; , " I guess 
I've seen as good folks as you are, before to-day. 
Come now, whatll you give me a montj^ t" 

" I'll give you what you won't want," said the mto, 
" if you are not out of this store in one minute." As 
he said this, he approached Bill with such a menacing 
appearance, that the shoemaker thought it time to 
retreat, and hastened out of the door. As lie reached 
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the sidewalk, he tamed round and hailed the man of 
the store again. 

" I say, mister, havn't you got a shoemaker's shop 
youll let to me V^ 

The man said he had a good room for that purpose. 

" Well, what do you ask a year for it ?" said Bill. 

" Three hundred dollars, with good security," re- 
plied the shopman. 

" Three hundred dollars I My gracious I Come 
now, none of your jokes. Tell us how much you ask 
for it, 'cause I want to hire." 

^^ I tell you I ask three hundred dollars," said the 
man ; " but it's of no use for you to talk about it ; 
you can't give the security." 

" Oh, you go to grass," said Bill ; " I don't want 
none of your jokes. I've hired as good a shop as 
ever a man waxed a thread in, for fifteen dollars a 
year ; and if you are a mind to let me have youm for 
the same, I'll go and look at it." 

The man laughed in his face, and turned away to 
wait upon his customers ; and a little waggish boy, 
who had been standing by and listening to the con- 
versation, p-aced his finger against his nose, and look- 
ing up askai ce at Bill, exclaimed, " Ain't ye green?" 

Poor BiL began to think he had got among a 
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strange set of people, and, shouldering his bag, he 
marclied up Broadway with his wife and Billy at his 
heels, till he came to the Astor House. Here he 
made a halt, for it looked to him like a sort (^ place 
for head-quarters. The building was so impesiug in 
its appearance, and so many people were goii^ in 
and coHiing out, and everything arouhd was ae brisk 
and busy, he thought surely it must be just the plaoe 
to lodk for business. So laying down their baggage, 
he and Sally and Billy quietly took a seat on the 
broad granite steps. He so<m began w ply his 
inquiries to all sorts of people, asking if they could 
tell him of anybody that wanted to hire a shoemaker, 
or that had a shoemaker's shop to let Most of them 
would hurry by him without any further notice than 
a hasty glance ; others would laugh, and some would 
stop, and ask a few questions, or crack a few hedrUesa 
jokes, and then turn away. Afber a while a throng 
of boys had gathered around him, and by Yaraooa 
annoyances rendered his position bo uncomfortable, 
that he was glad to escape, and shouldering his bag- 
gage, he and his group wandered on with heavy 
hearts up the street. 

Most of the day passed in this way witlxout any 
profitable result, and as night approached &ey grew 
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imay tend deepondiBg. Thej had no Bioney I^ to 
pioridd themaelves with « home for the night, thongh 
they had provision enoagh for a meal or two remain- 
ing in their wallets. Bill had found it utterly impos- 
Bible to make any impreseioii nppn any one he had 
met in the city, except so feuT/as to be laughed at. 
He could get no one's ear to listen to his story, and 
he could see na prospect of employment. Sally had 
mvenl times suggested that this great road which 
they had been up and down so much — ^for they had 
been almost 4he whole length of Si*oadway two or 
three times — ^was not exactly the best road for them 
to go in, and she did n't think but what they might be 
likely to do better to go into one of the smaller roads, 
where the folks didn't look so grand. And, though 
Bill had been of different opinion through the day, 
he now began to think that Sally might be right. 
Loi^ng down one of the cross streets that seemed to 
descend into a sort of valley, quite a different country 
appeared to open to them. They could see old 
decayed-looking houses, with broken windows and 
dirty sidewalks ; they could see half-naked children, 
running about and playing in the street ; they could 
see bareheaded women and ragged men lounging 
about the doors, and numerous swine rooting in the 
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gutters. The prospect was too inyiting to be resisted. 
Thej felt at once that there thej could ^d sympathy, 
and hastened down the street Arriying in the midst 
of this paradise, they deliberately laid down their 
luggage on the sidewalk, and seating themselves on 

» 

the steps of an old wooden house, felt as if they had 
at last found a place of rest They opened their bun- 
dles and began to. partake of a little food. Heads 
were out of a handred windows in the neighborhood 
gazing at them. Children stopped short in the midst 
of their running, and stood around them ; and lei- 
surely, one after another, a stout woman or a sturdy 
loafer came nigh and entered injto conversation. As 
BiU related hia simple storjr, a universal sympatiy 
was at once awakened in the hearts of all the hearers. 
They all declared he should l^ve a shop in the neigh- 
borhood and they would give him their patronage. 

Patrick O'Flannegan, who lived in the basement of 
the old house on whose steps they were seated, at 
once invited them to partake of the hospitalities of 
his mansion, saying he had but nine in his family, and 
his room was large, and they should be welcome to 
occupy a corner of it till they could find a better home. 
Of course the invitation was accepted, and the group 
followed Patrick down the steep dirty steps that led 
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te his damp apartment. The tops of the low windows 
wei*e about npon a level with the sidewalk, bringing 
almost the entire i^artment below the surface of the 
ground. The dim light that struggled down through 
the little boxed-up dusly windows, showed a straw- 
bed in two several comers of the room, three or four 
rickety chairs, a rough bench, small table, tea-kettle, 
frying-pan, and several other articles of household 
comforts. 

"You can lay your things in that corner," said 
Patrick, pointing to a vacant comer of the room, 
"and well soon get up some good straw for you to 
sleep on." In short. Bill and his family at once 
became domesticated in this subterranean tenement, 
which proved to be not merely a temporary residence, 
but their home for years. The limits of this history 
will not allow space to follow the fortunes of Bill 
through three or four of the first years of his city life. 
It must be sufficient to state generally, that though he 
found kindness and sympathy in his new associates, 
he found little else that was beneficial. The atmos- 
phere around him was not favorable to industry, and 
his habits in that respect never improved, but rather 
grew worse. His neighbors did not work, and why 
should he ? His neighbors were fond of listening to 
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his songs, and why should he not sing to ihrail Hk 
neighbors drank beer^ and porter, and sling, and gin 
toddy, and Bill needed but little coaxing to drink 
with them. And he did drink with them, moderately 
at first, but deeper and oftener from month to month, 
and in three years' time he became a perfect sot. 

The schoolbg that little Bill received daring these 
three years was eminently calculated to fit him for 
his future profession. He had slept on the fioor, lying 
down late and rising up early, tiU his frame was as 
hardy and elastic as that of a young panther. He 
had been fiogged so much by a drunken father, and 

m 

had his ears boxed so often by a fretted and despond- 
ing mother, that he had lost all fear of their blows, 
and even felt a sort of uneasiness, as though matters 
were not all right, if by any chance the day passed 
by without receiving them. He had lived on audi 
poor diet, and so little of it, that potatoHskins had a 
fine relish, and a crust of bread was a luxury. He 
had battled with boys in the street till he had become 
such an adept at fisticuffs, that boys of nearly twice 
his size stood in fear of him. And he had so often 
been harshly driven from the doors of the wealthy, 
where he had been sent to beg cold victuals, that he 
had come to regard mankind in general as a set of 
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ftarocious animalsi against whose fangs it was necea- 
saiy to be constantlj on his guard. In short, Billy 
had been beaten about from post to pillar, and pillar 
to post so much, and had rubbed his head against so 
many sorts of people, that it had become pretty well 
filled with ideas of the hardest kind. 

Wh^i Billy was about ten years old, he came run- 
ning in one day in great glee, with a sixpence in his 
hand, which he had found in the street. As soon as 
his father heard the annoimcement of it, he started 
up, and took down a junk bottle from a little shelf 
against tlte wall, and told Billy to take the sixpence, 
and go to the ^grocer's on the comer, and get the 
w^rtb of it in rum. Sally begged that he would not 
send for rum, but let little Billy go to the baker's and 
get a loaf of bread, for she had not had a mouthful of 
anything to eat for the day, and it was then noon. 
Bat Bill insisted upon having the rum, and told Billy 
to go along and get it, and be quick about it, or he 
would give him such a licking as he had not had for 
six months. Billy took the bottle, and started ; but 
as he left the door, his cheek reddened, and his lip 
curled with an expression of determiuation which it 
had not been accustomed to wear« He walked down 
the street, thinking of the consequences that would 

18* 
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result from carrying home a bottle of mm. 1^ 
father wonld be drunk all the afternoon, and through 
the night His mother and himself would have to go 
without food, probably be abused and beaten, and 
when night came, would find no repose. 

He arrived at the grocer's, but he could not go in. 
He passed on a little farther, in anxious, deep thought 
At last he stopped suddenly, lifted the bottle above 
his head, and then dashed it upon the pavement with 
all his might, breaking it into a thousand pieces. 

" There," said Billy'to himself, " I'll never carry 
any more rum home as long as I live. ^But I s'pose 
father '11 lick me half to death ; but^I don't care if 
he does, I'll never carry any more rum home as long 
as I live." 

He brushed a tear from his eye, and bit his lips, as 
he stood looking at the fragments of the bottle a 
moment, and then passed on farther down the street 
But now the question of what he should do, came 
home to him with painful force. If he returned back 
to the house, and encountered his enraged father, he 
was sure to be half killed. He wandered on, uncon- 
cious where he went, till he reached the Park. Here 
he met a newsboy crying papers, with great earnest- 
ness and tremendous force of lungs. Billy watched 
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him for the space of t^i minntes, and saw him sell 
half-a-dozen papers. Hiej contained important news 
by a foreign arrival, and people seemed eager to get 
hold of them. A new idea flashed across Billy's 
mind. Why conld not he sell newspapers, and get 
money, as well as that boy I His resolution was at 
once formed, with almost the strength and firmness 
of manhood. It required capital, to be sure, to start 
with, but luckily he had the capital in his pocket. 
The rum bottle had been broken, and he still retained 
the sixpence. He hastened immediately to the 
publishing office of the paper he had just seen sold. 
When he arrived there, he found quite a crowd of 
newsboys pressing up to the counter, and clamorous 
for papers ; for the publisher could not supply them 
fiE»t enough to meet the demand. Billy edged his 
way in among them, and endeavored to approach the 
counter. But he was suddenly pushed back by two 
or three, boys at once, who exclaimed, " What new- 
comer is this ? Here^s boys enough here now, so you 
better be off." 

Another sung out " Gk> home, you. ragbag, your 
mother don't know you're out I" 

At this, one of the boys looked round that happen- 
4d to know BUly, and he cried out^ ^< Ah, Billy Snub, 
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clear out of this ; here's no plaoe for jou I No hojn 
comes to this ofSco that don't wear no hats and shoes t" 

Billy folt the force of this argament, for he was bare* 
headed and barefooted, besides being sadly out at 
knees and elbows ; and looking around, he perceived 
that all the boys in the room had something on their 
heads, and something on their feet He began to feel 
as though he had perhaps got among the aristocracy 
of the newsboys, and shrank back a little, and stood 
in a comer of the room. The boys, however, were 
not disposed to let him rest in peace there. Several 
of them gathered around him, taunting him with 
jokes and jeers, and began to crowd against him to 
hustle him out of the room. 

" Now take care," said Billy, " for I won't stand 
that from none of you.'.' 

" You won't, will you ?" said the boys, burstmg out 
into a roar of laughter ; and one of them took Billy 
by the nose, and attempted to pull him to the door. 
Billy sprang like a young catamount ; and although 
he was considerably smaller and younger than his 
assailant, he gave him such a well-directed blow upon 
the chest that he laid him sprawling upon the floor. 
Upon this, two or three more came at him with great 
fury ; but Billy's sleight of hand was exhibited with 
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•oinTichf(»x^e and skill, that he made his way through 
them, and kept his coast clear ; and when a stronger 
reinforcement was about to attack him, the publisher 
interfe^, and ordered them to let that boy alone. 
Still they were disposed to continue their persecu- 
tions, till the publisher took up a long whip, and 
cracked it over their heads, and told them he would 
horaewhip the first one that dared to meddle with 
hinu And in order to make amends to Billy for the 
ill-treatment he had received, he said he should now 
be serred with papers before any of the rest. He 
accordingly took Billy's six cents, and handed him 
three papers, and told him to sell them at three cents 
apiece 

Billy eagerly grasped his papers, and ran into the 
street. He had not been gone more than fifteen 
minutes, before he returned with nine cents, which 
he had received for the papers, and one more, which 
he had found in the street. This enabled him to pur- 
chase five papers ; and he found the publisher ready 
to wait upon him in preference to the other boys ; so 
he was soon dispatched on his second cruise. He 
was not many minutes in turning his five papers into 
fifteen cents csish. This operation was repeated some 
half dotSEen times in the course of the afternoon^ and 
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when night came, Bill j found his stock of cash had 
increased to about a dollar. 

This was a great overturn in Billy's fortune, suffi- 
cient to upset the heads of most boys of his age ; but 
though his head swam a little on first ascertaining the 
great amount of money in his pocket, his strength 
and firmness of character sustained him, so that he 
was enabled to bear it with a good degree of compo- 
sure. As the shadows of night gathered around him, 
Billy began to turn his thoughts homeward. But 
what could he do ? He knew his father too well to 
venture himself in his presence, and had no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that he must now, 
for the first time in his life, spend the night away 
from home. Still he instinctively wandered on 
through the streets that led him towards home, for 
the thought that his mother had probably been with- 
out food the whole day, pressed heavily upon his 
mind, and he was anxious to contrive some way to 
afford her relief. As he approached the neighbor- 
hood of his home, or rather the place where his 
parents resided, for it was no longer a home to him, 
he stopped at a grocer's, and purchased a sixpenny 
loaf of bread, sixpence worth of gingerbread, and 
*half a dozen herrings, for which he paid another six* 
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pence. With these he tnmed into the street, and 
walked thoughtfully and carefully towards the house, 
hesitating, aud looking frequently around him, lest 
his father might be out, and suddenly seize him. At 
last he reached the house. He stopped cautioasly on 
the sidewalk, and looked, and listened. There was a 
dim light in the basement, but he heard no sound. 
He stepped lightly down the steps as far as the first 
window, and through the sash, which had lost a pane 
of glass, he dropp^ his bundle of provisions, and 
then ran with all his speed down the street. When 
he reached the first comer he stopped and looked 
back, and by the light of the street lamps, he saw 
his father and mother come out, and stand on thie 
sidewalk two or three minutes, looking earnestly 
around them in every direction. They then went 
quietly back to their room, and Billy cautiously 
returned again to the house. He placed himself as 
near the wmdow as he could, without being discovered 
from within, and listened to what was going on. 
His mother took the little bundle to the table, and 
opened it. Her eyes filled with tears the moment 
she saw what it contained, for her first thought rested 
upon Billy. She could not divine by what means 
she had received such a timely gift, but fK>ixv^W^ c:it 
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other, she could not help thinking that BiQj was in 
some way connected with it. 

" Come, Bill," said Sally to her husband, •* we've 
got a good sapper at last ; now set down and eat some." 

Bill drew up to the table, and ate as one who had 
been fasting for twentj-fonr hours. After his appetite 
began to be satisfied, said he, ^^ Kow, Sail, wheve do 
you think all this come from t" 

^^ Well, I'm sure I can't tell anything about it,'^ said 
Sally ; ^^ but I should n't bo afraid to lay my life on 
it, that Billy knows something about it" 

^ So does your granny know something about it, as 
much as Billy," said Snub, contemptuously. */All 
Billy cares about is to spend that sixpence, and eat it 
up ; and now he dares n't come home. I li^sh I had 
hold of the little rascal, I'd shake his daylights out ; 
I'd lick him till he could n't stand." 

" Oh, you're too cruel to that boy," said Sally ; 
" Billy's a good child, and would do anything for me, 
and for you too, for all you whip him so much. And 
I believe it's his means that got somebody to give us 
this good supper to night. I hope the dear child will 
come home pretty soon, for I feel worried 'most to 
death about him." 

<< I hope he^ll come, too," said Snub, <^ and Fve a 
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good mind to g: and take a look after 1dm, for I want 
to lick him moBt awfully." 

At this, Billy began to feel as though it would be 
hazardous for him to remain any longer, so he hastened 
away down the street to seek a resting-place for Ae 
night. This he found at last, in the \olt of a livery 
hstable, where he crept away unobserved, and slept 
quietly till morning. True, he had one or two golden 
dreams, excited by his remarkable fortune the pre- 
vious day, and when he woke his first impulse was to 
put hi^hand in his pocket, and ascertain whether he 
was really in possession of the fortune he had been 
dreaming of, or whether he was the same poor Billy 
Snub that he was two days before. The three hard 
silver quarters which he felt in his pocket rouseu ium 
to the reality of his situation, and he sp]:aQg from his 
hard couch, soon after daylight, resolved to renew the 
labors he had so successfully followed the day before. 
He had now a good capital to start with, and could 
work to a better advantage than the previous day. 
He accordingly soon supplied himself with an armful 
of papers, and placed himself on the best routes, and 
at the best hours, ^e result was, that though it was 
not properly a newsrday, there being no subject of 
special interest to give a demand for papers, yet, by 
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his diligence and perseverance, he managed to clear, 
in the course of die day ahnoet another dollar, leaving 
in his pocket, when night came on, nearly a dollar 
and three quarters. 

Having completed his work for the day, his 
thoughts iAStinctivelj turned to the home of his 
parents. He felt an intense desire to go and share 
with them the joys of his good fortune ; but he dared 
not meet his father^ for he knew well that a severe 
punishment would be inflicted upon him, and that his 
money would be taken from him to purchaii mm. 
He could not, however, go to rest for the night with- 
out getting a sight of his mother, if it were possible, 
and purchasing something for her comfort He 
accordingly went and purchased some articles of pro- 
vision, to the amount of a quarter of a dollar, rolled 
them in a paper, and made his way homeward. The 
evening was rather dark, and gave him a favorable 
opportunity to approach the house without being dis* 
covered. He saw his mother, through the window, 
sitting on a bench on the opposite side of the room, 
with her head reclining on her hand, and apparently 
weeping. He could also hear his father walking in 
another part of the room, though he could not see 
him. He crept carefully to the window, dropped his 
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paper of provisions into the room, and turned away 
down the street as fast as he could run. 

He went again to his solitary lodgings, and rested 
till morning, when he arose with fresh vigor, and 
resumed the labors of the day. The same exertions 
and perseverance produced the same successful results 
he had met with the two previous days ; and the even- 
ings saw the table of his parents again spread with a 
comfortable meal, which was improved this time by 
the addition of a little fruit. 

Thus, day after day, and- week after week, Billy 
successfally followed his new profession of newsboy, 
working hard and faring hard, in season and out of 
season, early and late, rain or shine. His lodging 
was sometimes in a stable, sometimes among the open 
market stalls, and sometimes under a portico of some 
public building. His food was of the coarsest and 
cheapest kind, bread and cheese, and potatoes and 
fish ; and sometimes, when he had done a good day's 
work, he would treat himself to an apple or two, or 
some other fruit that happened to be in season. 

But Billy never forgot his parents. Regularly 
every night he contrived to supply them with a quan- 
tity of food sufficient for the following day; some- 
times carrying it himself, and dropping it in th^ 
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window, and sometimes, when the evening^ was U|^t| 
and he was afraid of being discovered, employing 
another boy to carry it for him, while he stood at the 
corner, and watched to see that his errand was faith- 
fully executed. At the end of three months^ Billy 
found himself in possession of thirty dollars is cash, 
notwithstanding he had in the meantime purchased 
himself a pretty good second-hand cap^ a little too 
small to be sure, but nevertheless he managed to keep 

m 

it on the top of Iiis head ; also a second-hand frpck 
coat, which was somewhat too large, but yhose capa- 
cious pockets he found exceedingly convenient for car- 
rying his surplus gingerbread and apples. He had 
also, in the meantime, sent ]iis mother calieo sufficient 
to make her a gown, besides sundry other little arti- 
cles of wearing apparel. Ue had been careful all this 
time not to come in contact with his-^fatlier, though he 
once came very near falling into his hands. His 
father discovered him at a little distance in the street, 
and ran to seize him, but Billy saw him in time to flee 
round a comer, and through an alley way that led to 
another street, and so escaped. 

Bill Snub at last came to the conclusion that his 
son Billy was doing a pretty fair business in some- 
ttiing or oth^, for he had become satisfied that tiie 
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food iKrMch he $bbA his wife daily roeeired wm 
furnished by Billy, as well as occasional articles of his 
wife's clothing. And when he ascertained from some 
of the boys of Billy's acquaintance, that he had pro- 
bably laid up some thirty or forty dollars in cash, 
Bill at once conceived the design of getting possession 
0t the money. As he could not catch Billy in the 
street, he formed a plan to get the aid of police ofBcers; 
and, in order to do tluKt, he fomui it necessary to make 
(diarges agaanst Billy, He accordingly repaired to 
the |)oUce office, and- entered a complaint against his 
boy far having -stolen thir^ or forty dollars of his 
money, which he was spending about the streets. He 
described the boy to the police officers, who were soon 
dispatch^ in search of him, with orders to arrest him, 
and see if aaiy money could be found upon him. As 
Billy was flying about in all parts of the city, selling 
his papers, it was nearly night before the officers came 
across him. He had just sold his last paper, and was 
walking leisurely along the street, eating a piece of 
gingeribread and an apple, ^hen a policenum came 
suddenly behind him and seized him by the shoulder. 
BQly lodced up with surprise, and asked the man 
what he wanted. 
« ni let you know what I want, you little rascal P 
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said tho officer, liarshlj. ^^ Where did you get all 
that gingerbread and apples, sir?" 

" I bought it," said BiUy. 

^' You bought it, did je ? and where did jou get 
' the money, sir ?" 

« I eamt it," said Billy. 

" You eamt it did ye ? and how did you earn it^ 
sir?" 

" By selling newspapers," said Billy. 

^'Tell me none of your lies, sir?" said the man, 
giving him an extra shake by the shoulder. ^^ Kow, 
sir, how much money have you got in your pockets?" 

" Fve got some," said Billy, trembling and trying 
to poll away from the man. 

" Got some, have you ?" said the officer, holding 
him by a still firmer gripe. " How much have you 
got, sir? Let me see it ?" 

" I shan't show my money to nobody," said Billy, 
" so you let me alone." 

"We'll see about that, sir, when we get to the 
police office," said the man, diagging Billy away by 
the shoulder. 

It was so late in the day when they arrived at the 
office, that the examining magistrates hftd loft, and 
gone home. The constable, tlierefore, with one of his 
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fellow-officerB, proceeded to aear^ Billj, and found 
something over thirty dollars of good money in liis 
pockets. Billy persisted that he had earned the 
money by selling papers ; but the oflScers, with much 
severity, told him to leave oflF his lying, for boys that 
&Ad papers didn't have so mnch money as that. 
They knew all about it ; he had stolen the money, 
and he must be locked up till next morning, when he 
would have his trial. So they took Billy's money 
fiom him, and locked him up in a dark gloomy room 
for the night. A sad night was this for poor Billy. . 
At first he was so bewildered and shocked at the 
thou^t of being locked up alone all night, that he 
hardly realized where he was, or what was going on. 
Ab thoy pushed him into his solitary apartment, and 
closed the door upon him, and turned the large 
grating key, he instinctively clung to the door latch, 
and tried to pull it open. He called to them as loud 
as he could scream, to open the door and let him out, 
and they might have all the money in welcome. lie 
could get no answer, however, to his calls ; and when 
he stopped and listened, the silence around him 
pressed upon him with such appalling power, that he 
almost fell to the floor. He reeled across the room 
two or three times, and returned again to the door ; 
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but ihere was no chance to escape, and the oanyietlfi** 
was forced upon him that he was indeed lodked np, 
and all alone, without the power of speaking to bqj 
Uving bemg. He ssnk down ttpon a bench in . 
comer of the room, and wept; a long time most 
bitterly. Wiien his tears had somewhat subsided, 
and'he ronsed Imnself np again so as to look sbcmt, 
the night had dosed in and left him in sach Aiep 
darkness that lie could not see across ibe room. Sis 
rose and wallked about, feeling Ins way by the walk, 
and continued to walk a great part of the night, fcHir 
there was nothing to rest on but the floor or the little 
bench, and he could not have slept if he had had Ihe 
softest bed in the world. He could not imagine the 
cause of his hnprisomnent, for he was sure he had 
injured no one 'f but what grieyed him most, was the 
thought that his poor father and mother were proba- 
bly without food, as he had been prevented from 
carrying anything home that erening. At the 
thought of his mother, his tears gushed forth again m» 
a copious flood. 

Towards morning he sank down exhausted upon 
the floor, and fell into a diort sleep. Still he was 
awake again by daylight, and up and walking the 
rooni. Tlie morning seemed long, very long, to hinit 
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for U was ten o'clock before the officers came to take 
him before the magistrate. He was glad to see the 
door open again, even Uiough it was to cany him to 
courti for the idea of being tried for stealing was not 
so horrible to him as being locked up there alone in 
that dark room. 

The money was given to the magistrate, and BiUj , 
was placed at the bar to answer to the charge against 
him. The officer stated that he had found the boy in 
the street by the description he had of him, and on 
searching him, the money was found in his pockets. 

^^ Well, that's a clear case," said the magistrate ; 
"precious rogue— large amount for a boy— thirty 
dollars — that's worth three months' imprisonment ; 
the boy must be locked up for three months." 

Billy shuddered, and began to weep. 

"It's too late to cry now," said the magistrate, 
" you should have thought of that before ; but, after 
committing the crime, there's no way to escape the 
punishment What induced you to steal this money 2" 

' I didn't steal it, sir," said Billy, very earnestly. 

* Ah, that is only making a bad matter worse," 

said the magistrate • " the best way for you is to con* 

fess the whole, and resolve to reform and do better in 

future." 

U 
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*< But I didn't steal it,^ said Billy with incffearingr 
energy ; " I earnt it, every cent of it P' 

" You earnt it I" said the magistrate, peering oyer 
his spectacles at Billy ; " and how did you earn it V^ 

" By selling newspapers," said Billy. 

There was something so frank and open in the 
phoy's appearance, that the magistrate b^an to Wake 
up to the subject a little. Ho asked the officer if the 
money had been identified by the loser. The ofBeer 
replied that the particular money had not been iden- 
tified, only the amoxmt. 

" Well, bring the man forward," said the magis- 
trate ; " he must identify his money." 

The officer then called up Bill Snub, who was 
stowed away in a distant comer of the room, appa- 
rently desirous of keeping out of sight. This was the 
first intimation that Billy had that his father was his 
accuser, and it gave him such a shock that he sank 
down upon the seat, and almost fainted away. Hie 
magistrate asked Snub if that was his money, found 
on the boy. Snub said it was. 

" Well, what sort of money was it that you lost ?" 
said the magistrate. " You -uust describe it." 

" Oh, it was — ^it was all good money," said Snub, 
coloring. 
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^Bnt yon must be particniar," said the magistrate, 
"and describe the money. What kind of money 
was it?" 

" Well, some of it "was paper money, and some of it 
was hard money," said Snnb ; " it's all fi;ood money." 
«" But how much of it was hard money t" said the 
magistrate. 

"Well, considerable of it," said Bfll; "I don't 
know exactly how much." 

"What banks were the bills on!" said the magis- 
trate. 

"Well, I don't know exactly," said Bill, "but I 
believe it was some of the banks of this city." 

"How large were the bills ?" said the magistrate. 

" Well, some of 'em was larger, and some smaLer," 
saidBilL 

"This business does not look yery clear," said the 
magistrate. " What is your name, sir ?" 

" Bill Snub," was the answer. 

" And what is the boy's name ?" 

"His name is Billy Snub, Sir." 

" Is he any connection of yours t" said the magis- 
trate. 

" I'm sorry to own it, sir, but he's my only son, 

bad as he is." 
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The magistrate, who had been looking over the 
top of his spectacles some time, now took them aSy 
and fixed his eyes stemlj on Bill. 

^^ This business must be unravelled, sir. There is 
no evidence as jet on either side ; but there is some- 
thing mysterious about it. It must be unrarelled, 
sir." 

At this, a little boy of about Billy's age, came for- 
ward, and told the magisti*ate that he knew something 
about the matter. 

"Let him be sworn," said the magistrate ;" and 
now tell all you know about it." 

"Well, I've seen Billy Snub selling newspapers 
'most every day this three or four months ; and I've 
known him to make as much as a dollar a-day a good 
many times. And I've known he's been laying up 
his money all the time, only a little, jest enough to 
buy his victuals with, and about a quarter of a dollar 
a day that he took to buy victuals with for his father 
and mother. And I've been a good many times in 
the evening, and put the victuals into the window 
where his father and mother lived, because Billy 
did n't dare to go himself, for fear his father would 
catch him^ and lick him 'most to death for breaking 
the rum-bottle when he sent him to get some rum. 
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And I know Billy had got up to ahont thirty dollars, 
for IVe seen him count it a good many times. And 
yesterday his father was asking me what Billy was 
abont all the time ; and said Billy was a lazy feller, 
and never would earn anything in the world. And 
1 told him Billy was n't lazy, for he'd got more than 
thirty dollars now, that he'd eamt selling papers. 
And then he said, if Billy had got thirty dollars, he'd 
have it somehow or other before he was two days 
older." 

" Ton may stop there," said the magistrate ; " the 
evidence is full and clear enough." Then turning to 
Bill, he continued, with great severity of manner, 
" and, as for youy^sir, for this inhuman and wicked 
attempt to ruin your own son, you stand committed to 
prison, and at hard labor for the term of one year." 
Then he turned to Billy, and said, "Here, my noble 
lad, take your money and go home and take care of 
your mother. Continue to be industrious and honest, 
and never fear but that you will prosper." 

The rest of this history is soon told. Billy was 
really rejoiced at the opportunity of visiting his 
mother in peace and safety again, and of once more 
having a home where he could rest in quietness at 
night Bill Snub had to serve out his year in prison, 
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bnt Billj oonstantlj supplied him with all the com- 
forts and necessaries of life which his situation admit- 
ted, and always visited him as often as once a week. 
And when he came out of prison he was an altered 
man. He joined the temperance society, and quitted 
the mm-bottle foreyer. He became more industrious, 
worked at his trade, and earned Plough to support 
himself and Sally comfortably. 

Billy stiU pursued his profession with untiring 
industry and great success. He some time since 
purchased a small house and lot in the outskirts of 
the city for a residence for his parents ; and at this 
present writing he has several hundred dollars in the 
savings bank, besides many loose coins profitably 
invested in various other ways. He is active, 
healthy, honest, and persevering, and destined beyond 
doubt to become a man of wealth and honorable dis- 
tinction, whose name will shine on the page of history 
as tha illustrious head of an illustrious line of Snubs. 
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THB PUMPKIN FBESHET. 

AukxPatit Stow is sixtyHseven jears old ; not quite 
B& spry as a giil of sixteen, but a great deal tougher 
— she has seen tough times in her day. She can do 
as good a daj^s work as any woman within twenty 
miles of her, and as for walking, she can beat a regi- 
ment General Taylor's army on tlie march moved 
about fifteen miles a day, but Aunt Patty, on a pinch, 
eould walk twenty. She has been spending the sum* 
mer with her niece in New York ; for Aunt Patty 
has nieces, abundance of them, though she has no 
children ; she never had any. Aunt Patty never was 
married, and, for the last thirty years, whenever the 
question has been asked her, why she did not get 
married, her invariable reply has been, " she would 
not have the best man that ever trod shoe-leather." 
Aunt Patty has been spending the summer in New 
York, but she does n't Iwe there ; not she ! she would 
as 0001^ live on the top of the Bocky Moimtains. If 
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yon ask her where she does live, she always an 
swers, 

" On Susquehanna's side, fair Wyoming." 

This, to be sure, is a poetical license, dud before yon 
get the sober prose answer to yonr question, Annt 
Patty will tell yon that she is " a great hand for 
poetry," though the line above is the only one she has 
ever been known to quote, even by the oldest inhaoi- 
tant. When you get at the truth of the matter, you 
find she does live ^^on Susquehanna's side," but a 
good ways from "fair Wyoming," that being in Penn- 
sylvania, while her residence, for fifty-eight years, has 
been in the old Indian valley of Oquago, now Wind- 
sor, in Broome county, New York. There, in that 
beautiful bend of the Susquehanna, some^miles before 
it receives the waters of the Chenango, Aunt Patty 
has been "a fixture" ever since the white inhabitants 
first penetrated that part of the wilderness, and sat 
down by the side of the red man. There, when a 
child, she wandered over the meadows and by the 
brook-side to catch trout, and clambered up the moun- 
tains to gather blueberries, and down into the valleys 
for wild lillies. 
This valley of Oquago, before the revolutionary 
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war, was the fayorite residence of an Indian tribe, 
and a sort of half-way ground, a resting-place for the 
"six nations" at the north, and the tribes of Wyoming 
at the sonth, in visiting each other. It was to the 
Indiims in Oqnago valley, that the celebrated Dr - 
Edwards, while a minister in Stockbridge, Mass., sent 
the Kev. Mr. Hawley as a missionary ; and also sent 
with him his Kttie son, nine years old, to learn tiie 
Indian language, with a view of preparing him for an 
Indian missionary. And when the French war broke 
out, a faithful and friendly Indian took chai^ of the 
lad, and conveyed him home to his father, carrying 
him a good part of the way on his back. Sut all this 
happened before Axmt Patty's time, and before any 
white family, except the missionary's, resided within 
a long distance of Oquago. 

About the year of 1788, some families came in from 
Connecticut, and settled in the valley, and Aunl 
Patty's father and mother were among the first Thug 
brought up to experience the hardships and privatiom ' 
of a pioneer life in the wilderness, no wonder Aunt 
Patty should be much struck on viewing for the first 
time the profusion and luxury and mode of life in a 
city. The servant gfrl was sent out for some bread, 
and in "076 minutes she returned with a basket of 
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wheat loa\'es, fresh biscuit and French rolls. Axmt 
Patty rolled np her eyes and lifted up both 
hands. 

"Deal me I" says she, "do you call that bread? 
And where, for massy sake, did it come from so quick 
now? I>oes bread rain down frcnn heaven here in 
Kew York, jest as the manna in the Bible did to tne 
children of Israel ?" 

" Oh, no. Aunt Patty, there's a baker only a few 
steps ofiT, just round the next comer, who bakes more 
than a hundred bushels a day; so that we can always 
have hot bread and hot cakes there, half a dozen 
times a day if we want it." 

" A hundred bushels a day !" screamed Axmt Patly, 
at the top of her voice; "the massy preserve us! 
"Well, if you had only been at Oquago at the time of 
the great punkin freshet, you would think a good deal 
of having bread so handy, I can tell you." 

Aunt Patty's niece took her with her to the Wash- 
ington Market of a Saturday evening, and diowed 
her the profusion of fruits and vegetables and meats, 
that covered im area of two or three acres. 

"The Lord be praised I" said Aunt Patty, "why, 
here is victuals enough to feed a whole nation. Who 
would have tbaught that I should a-lived through the 
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pnnkiii freshet to come to see snch a sighjk as this 

before I die ?" 
At the tea table, Mrs. Jones, for that was the name 

of Aunt Patty's niece, had many apologies to tnake 
about the food ; the bread was too hard and the but- 
ter was too salt, and the fruit was too stale, and some- 
thing else was too something or other. At the 
expression of each apology, Aimt Fatty looked up 
wilii wonderment ; she knew not how to understand 
Mrs. Jones ; for, to her view, a most grand and rich 
luid 4un1y feast was spread before her. But when 
UJre. Jones summed up the whole by declaring to 
Aunt Patty she was afraid she would not be able to 
make out a supper of their poor fare, Axmt Patty laid 
down her knife, and sat back in her chair, and looked 
up at Mis. Jones with perfect astonishment. 

"Why, Sally Jones 1" said she, "are you making 
fun of me all iOns time, or what is it you mean !^' 

"Ifo, indeed. Aunt Patty, I only meant just what 
I said ; we have rather a poor table to night, and I 
was afraid you would hardly make a comfortable tea." 

Aunt Patty looked at Mrs. Jones about a minute 
^thout saying a word. At last she said, with most 
decided emphasis, "Well, Sally Jones, I can't tell how 
it 16 some folks get such strange notions in their heads ; 
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but I can tell yon, if you had seed what I seed, and 
gone through what I have gone tlirough, in the pnn 
kin freshet, when I was a child, and afterwards come 
to set down to sich a table as this, you'd think you 
was in heaven." 

Here Mr. Jones burst out into a broad laugh. 
^' Well Hone, Aunt Patty I" said he, shoving back his 
cup and shaking «his sides; ^^the history of that 
^pumpkm freshet we must have ; you have excited 
my curiosity about it to the highest pitch. Let us 
have the whole story now, by way of seasoning foi* 
our poor supper. What was the puxnpldn freshet » 
and when was it, and where was it, and what did you 
have to do with it ? Let us have the whole story from 
first to last, will vou ?" 

" Well, ]yir. Jones, you ask me a great question," 
said Aunt Patty, " but if I can't answer it, I don't 
know who can — ^for I seed the punkin freshet with my 
own eyes, and lived on the punkins that we pulled 
out of the river for two months afterwards. Let me 
see — ^it was in the year 1794 ; that makes it sixty 
years ago. Bless me, how the time slips away. I 
was only about seven years old then. It was a woodsy 
place, Oquago Valley was. There was only six 
families in our neighborhood then, though there was 
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8ome more settled away further up the river. Major 
Stow, my uncle, was the head man of the neighbor- 
hood. He had the best farm, and was the smartest 
hand to work, and was the stoutest and toughest man 
there was in them parts. Major Buck was the min. 
ister. They always called him Major Buck, because 
he'd been a major in the revolntionaiy war, and when 
the war was over he took to preaching, and come and 
lived in Oquago. He was a nice man; everybody 
sot store by Major Buck." 

^'Oh, well, I don't care about Major Buck, nor 
Major Stow," said Mr. Jones, " I want to hear about 
the pumpkin freshet What was it that made the 
pumpkin freshet ?" 

"Why, the rain, I suppose," said Aunt Patty, 
looking up very quietly. 

" The rain ?" said Mr. Jones ; " did it rain pump- 
kins in your younger days, in the Oquago Valley 1" 

" I guess you'd a-thought so," said Aunt Patty " if 
you had seen the punkins come floating down the 
river, and rolling along the shore, and over the 
meadows. It had been a great year for punkins that 
year. All the corn-fields and potato-fields up and 
down the river was spotted all over with 'em, as yallow 
as goold. The com was jes' beginning to turn hard| 
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and lihe potatoes was ripe eiDtigh to pxilL And theo, 
one day, it begun to rain, kind of ^asj at first ; we 
thought it was only going to be a shower; but it 
didn't hold up all day, and in the night it kept rain- 
ing harder and harder, and in the morning it come 
down with a power. Well, it rained steady all that 
day. Kobody went out into the fields to work, but 
all staid in the house and looked out to see if it 
would n't hold up. When it come night, it was dark 
as Egypt, and the rain still poured down. Fath^ 
took down the Bible and read the accoimt about the 



flood, and then we went to bed. In the morning, a 
little after daylight, Unde Major Stow come to the 
window and hollowed to us, and says he, turn out aU 
hands, or ye'll aU be in the river in a heap. 

" I guess we was out of bed about the quickest 
There was father, and mother, and John, and Jacob, 
and Hannah, and Suzy, and Mike, and me, and Sally, 
and Jim, and Bachel, all running to the door as hard 
as we could pull. We didn't stand much about 
clothes. When father unbarred the dorfr and opened 
it — 'oh,' says Uncle Major, says be, * you may go 
back and dress youi*8elves, you'll have time enough 
for that ; but there's no knowing how long you'll be 
safe, for the Susquehanna has got her head up, and is 
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nmning like a race-horse. Your hen-house has gone 
now. At that Hannah fetched a scream that you 
might a heard her half a mile, for half the chickens 
was her'n. As soon as we got our clothes on, we all 
run out, and there we see a sight. It still rained a 
little, but not very hard. The river, that used to be 
away down in the holler, ten rods from the house, 
had now filled the holler full, and was up within two 
rods of our door. The chicken-house was gone, and 
an the hens and chickens with it, and we never seed 
nor heard nothin' of it afterwards. 

« While we stqod there talking and mourning about 
the loss of the chickens, &ther he looked off upon 
the river, for it begun to be so light that we could see 
across it now, and father spoke, and says he, ^ what 
upon airth is all them yallow spots floating along 
down the river?' 

^^At that we all turned round and looked, and 
Fncle Major, says he, *by King George, themVi 
punkins 1 If the Susquehanna has n't been robbing 
the punMn fields in the upper neighborhood, there's 
no snakes in Oquago.' 

**And sure enough, they was punkins; and they 
kept coming along thicker and thicker, spreading 
«waj aieiiOfle i3ar river, and up and down as far aa we 
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could see. And bime-by Mr. Williams, from the ' 
upper neighborhood, come riding down a horseback 
as hard as he could ride, to tell us to look out, for the 
river was coming down' like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour. He said it had run over the 
meadows and the low grounds, and swept off the 
corn-fields, and washed out the potatoes, and was 
carrying off acres and acres of punkins on its back. 
The whole river, he said, was turned into a great 
punkin-field. He advised father to move out wlxat he 
could out of the house, for he thouglit the water 
would come into it, if it did n't carry the house away. 
So we all went to work as tight as we could spring, 
and Uncle Major he put to and helped us, and we 
carried out what things we could, and carried them 
back a little ways, where the ground was so high we 
thought the river could n't reach 'em. And then we 
went home with Uncle Major Stow, and got some 
)>reakfast Uncle Major's house was on higher 
ground, and we felt safe there. 

" After breakfast, father went down to the house 
again, to see how it looked, and presently he come 
rtmning back, and said the water was up to the door- 
sill. Then they began to think the house would go, 
and we all went down as quick as we could, to watch 
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it. When we got ibere, the witer was nmiiing into 
the door, and was all the time rising. ^That house is 
a gKMie goose,' says Uncle Major, sajs he, ^ it's got to 
take a journey down the rirer to iodk after the hens 
and chickens.' 

^ At that, mother begnn to cry, and took on about 
it as thou^ her heart would break. But fcither, says 
he, ^la, Fatty,' mother's name was Patly, and I 
was named after her; father, says he, ^la, Patty, it's 
no use crying for ^ilt milk, so you may as well wipe 
up your tears. The house aint gone yet, and if it 
diould go^ there's log^ enough all handy here, and we 
can build another as good as that in a week.' 

" * Yes,' says Uncle Major, says he, *if the house 
^goes down stream, well all turn to and knock an- 
other one together in short order.' So mother begnn 
to be pacified. Father went and got a couple of bed- 
cords and hitched on to one comer of the house, and 
tied it to a stump ; for, he said, if the ,water come up 
only jest high enough to start the house, maybe the 
coro^ would keep it from going. The water kept 
a-rising, and in a little more than an hour after we got 
back from uncle's, it was two foot deep on the floor. 

" * One foot more,' says Uncle Major, says he, * will 
take the house off its legs.' 
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^^ But, as good luck would have it, one foot more 
didn't come. We watched and watched an hour 
longer, and the water kept rising a little, but not so 
fast as it did, and at last we couldn'<t see as it ris any 
more. And, as It had done raining, after we found 
it didn't rise any for an hour, Unde Major he pro- 
nounced his opinion that the house would stand it 
Then did n't we feel glad enough } Before noon the 
water begun to settle away a little, and before night 
it was clear of tlie house. But Uncle Major said it 
was so wet, it would never do for us to stay in it that 
night, without we wanted to ketch our^death arcold. 
So we all went up to his house, and made a great camp 
bed on the floor, and there we all staid till morning. 
That day we got our things back into the house again, 
and the river kept going down a little all day. 

'' But oh, such a melancholy sight as it was to see 
the fields, you don't know. All the low grounds had 
jlK3en washed over by the river, and everything that 
was gi*owiDg had been washed away and carried 
down stream, or else covered up with sand and mud. 
Then in a few weeks after that, come on the starving 
time. Most all the crops was cut off by the freshet ; 
and there we was in the wilderness, as it were, forty 
miles from any place where we could get any help, 
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imd no road only a blind foolpath tlirough the woods. 
Well, provisions began to grow short. We had a 
good many pnnkins that the boys pulled out of the 
river as they floated along the bank. And it was 
boiled punMns in the morning, and boiled punkins at 
noon, and boiled punkins at night. But that wasn't 
very solid food, and we hankered for something else. 
We had some meat, though not very plenty, and we 
got some roots and berries in the woods. But as for 
bread, we didn't see any from one week's end to 
another. 

"There was but very little com or grain in the 
neighborhood, and what little there was could n't be 
ground, for the hand-mill had been carried away by 
the freshet. At last, when we had toughed it out five 
or six weeks, one day Uncle Major Stow, says he, 
* well, I aint agoing to stand this starving operation 
any longer. I am going to have some bread and 
flour cake, let it cost what 'twill.' 

" We all stared and wondered what he meant. 

"*Itell ye,' says he, *I'm a-going to have some 
bread and flour cake before the week's out, or else 
there's no snakes in Oquago.' 

*• * Well, I should like to know how you are a-going 
to get xt,' says father, says he. 
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" * I'm argoing to mill,' says Uncle Major, says he. 
^ I've got a half bushel of wheat thraslied out, and if 
any of the neighbors will put in enough to make up 
another half bushel, I'll shoulder it and carry it down 
to Wattle's ferry to mill, and we'll have one feast 
before we starve to death. It's only about forty 
miles, and I can go and get back again m three or four 
days.' 

" They tried to persuade liim off the notion of it, 
'twould be such a long tiresome journey ; but he said 
it was no use ; his half bushel of wheat had got to go, 
and^he could as well carry a bushel as a halt bushel, 
for it would only jest make a clever weight to 
balance him. So Major Buck and three other neigh- 
bors, who had a little wheat, put in half a peck apiece, 
and that made up the bushel. And the next morn- 
ing at daylight, Unple Major shouldered the bushel of 
wheat, and started for Wattle's ferry, forty miles, to 
mill. 

"Every night and morning while he was gone. 
Major Buck used to mention him in his prayers, and 
pray for his safe return. The fourth day, about noon, 
we see Uncle Major coming out of the woods with a 
bag on his shoulder; and then, if there wasn't a 
jumping and running all over the neighborhood, I 
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won't gaess again. They all sot ont and rcn for 
Uncle Major's honse, as tight as they conld leg it, 
and the whole neighborhood got there about as soon 
as he did. In come Uncle Major, all of a puff, 
and rolled the bag off his shoulder on to the 
bench. 

" * Hiere, Molly,' says he ; that was his wife, his 
wife's name was Molly y * there, Molly, is as good a 
bushel of flour meal as you ever put your hands into. 
Now go to work and try your skill at a short cake. 
If we don., h.™ . regolT fe». fti, .fte^oo., ihW.' 
no snakes in Oquago. Bake two milk-pans full, so as 
to have enough for the whole neighborhood.' 

" * A short cake, Mr. Stow,' says Aunt Molly, says 
she, * why what are you a thinking about? Don't 
you know we have n't got a bit of shortnin' in the 
house ; not a mite of butter, nor hog's fat, nor nothin' ? 
How can we make a short cake?' 

"*Well, maybe some of the neighbors has got 
some,' says Uncle Major, says he. ^ 

" * No,' says Aunt Molly, * I don't believe there's a 
bit in the neighborhood.' 

^^Then they asked Major Buck, and father, and all 
round, and there wasn't one that had a bit of butter 
or hog's fat 
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^^ ^ Soi^oTir short cake is all dough agin/ says Aunt 
Molly, says she. 

" * No taint, nother,' says Uncle Major, * I never 
got agin a stamp yet, bnt what I got round it some 
way or other. There's some of that bear's grease lefk 
yet, and there's no better shortnin' in the world. Do ' 
let ns have the short cake as soon as you can make it 
Come, boys, stir romid and have a good fire ready to 

bake it.' 

* 

" Then Amit Molly stripped np her sleeves, and 

a 

went at it, and the boys knocked round and made up 
a fire, and there was a brisk business carried on there 
for awhile, I can tell you. While Aunt was going on 
with the short cakes. Uncle Major was uncommon 
lively. He went along and whispered to Major 
Buck, and Major Buck looked up at him with a wild 
kind of a stare, and says he, ' you don't say so 1' 

"Then Uncle Major whispered to mother, and 
mother says she, * why. Brother Stow, I don't believe 
you.' 

" * You may believe it or not,' says Uncle Major, 
says he, * but 'tis true as Major Buck's preachin'.' 

"Then Uncle Major walked up and down the 
room, whistlin' and snappin' his fingers, and some- 
times strikin' up into Yankee Doodle. 
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" Aunt MoUy she dropped her work, and fook her 
hands out of the dough, and says she, ^ Mr. Stow, I 
wronder what's got into you ; it must be something 
more than the short cakes I'm sure, that's put such 
life into you.' 

" 'To "be sure 'tis,' says Uncle, 'for the short cakes 
hain't got into me yet.' And then he turned round 
and give a wink to mother and Major Buck. 

" 'Well, there now,' says Aunt Molly, says she, ' I 
know you've got some kind of a secret that you'va 
been telling these folks here, and I declare I won't 
touch the short cakes again till I know what 'tis.' 

"When Aunt Molly put her foot down, there 
'twas, and nobody could move her. So Uncle Major 
knew he might as well come to it first as last ; and 
says he, ' well, Molly, it's no use keeping a secret 
from you; but I've got something will make you 
stare worse than the short cakes.' 

"'Well, what is it, Mr. Stow?' says Aunt Molly, 
' out with it, and let us know the worst of it.' 

" 'Here,' says Uncle Major, says he, pulling out a 
little paper bundle out of his pocket, and holding it 
up to Aunt Molly's face ; ' here, smell of that,' says 
he. 

"A* soon as Aunt Molly smelt of it, she jumped 
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right up and kissed Uncle Major right before the 
whole company, and says she, ' it's tea 1 as true as 
I'm alive, it's the real bohea. I have n't smelt any ~ 
before for three years, but J knew it in a mo- 
ment' 

"'Yes,' says Uncle Major, *it's tea; there's a 
quarter of a pound of the real stuff. While my grist 
was grinding, I went into the store, and there 1 found 
they had some tea ; and, thinks I, we'll have one dish 

9 

for all hands, to go with the short cakes, if it takes 
the last copper I've got. So I knocked up a bargain 
with the man, and bought a quarter of a pound ; and 
here 'tis. Now, Molly, set your wits to work, and 
give us a good dish of tea with the short cakes, and 
we'll have a real thanksgiving ; we'U make it seem 
like old Connecticut times again.' 

" * Well, now, Mr. Stow, what shall we do V says 
Aunt Molly, ^ for there isn't a tea-kettle, nor a tea-pot, 
nor no cups and sarcers in the neighborhood.' 

^^ And that was true enough ; they had n't had any 
tea since they moved from Connecticut, so they 
had n't got any tea-dishes. 

" * Well, I don't care,' says Uncle Major, says he, 
* we'll have the tea, any how. There's the dish- 
kettle, you can boil the water in that, and you can 
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steep the tea in the same, and when it's done I gness 
we'll contrive some way or other to drink it' 

" So Aunt Molly dashed ronnd and drove on with 
the work, and got the short-cakes made, and the boys 
got tiie fire made, and they got the cakes down to 
baking, and about four quarts of water hung on in the 
'dish-kettle to boil for tea, and when it began to boil, 
the whole quarter of a pound of tea was put into it 
to steep. Bime-by they had the table set out, and a 
long bench on one side, and chairs on the other side, 
and there was two milk-pans set on the table filled up 
heaping full of short-cakes, and the old folks all sot 
down, and fell to eating, and we children stood behind 
them with our hands full, eating tu. And oh, them 
short-cakes, seems to me, I never shall forget how 
good they tasted the longest day I live. 

" After they eat a little while, Uncle Major called 
for the tea ; and what do you think they did for tea- 
cups ? Why, they took a two quart wooden bowl, 
and turned off tea enough to fill it, and sot it on to 
the table. They handed it up to Major Buck first, as 
he was the minister, and sot to the head of the table, 
and lie took a drink, and handed it to Uncle Major 
Stow, and he took a drink, and then they passed it all 

round the table, from one to t'other, and they all took 

16 



• • 
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a drink ; and when that was gone, thqr tamed ofnt 
the rest of the tea, and filled the howl up, and drinked 
round agam. Then thej poured some more water 
mto the dish-kettle, and steeped the tea orer again a 
few minutes, and tamed out a bowlfol, and passed 
it roand for as children to taste o£ Bat if it want 
for the name of tea, we had a good deal rather have 
water, for it was sach bitter, miserable staff, it spoilt 
the taste of the short-cakes. But the old folks said if 
we did n't love it, we need n't drin^ it ; so they took 
it and drinkt ap the rest of it. 

^^ And there they sot aU the afternoon, eating short- 
cakes, and drinking tea, and telling stories, and having 
a meny thanksgiving of it. And that's the way we 
lived at the time of the ponkin freshet in the valley 
of Oquago." 

Non— The main ineidenti in this droteb. In relation to tbe aazi^ 
settlement of Oqnago Valley, the " pumpkin freshet," Mijor Stow's 
pedestrian Joomej of forty miles to mill, the boshel of ^heat, the 
•hort-cakes and the tea, are aU historioalljr trae. 
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CHAPTEB XDT. 

A BAOE FOB A 8WEETHEABT. 

Habdlt any erent creates a stronger sensation in a 
thinly settled New England village, especially among 
the young folks, than the arrival of a fresh and bloom- 
ing miss, who comes to make her abode in the neigh- 
borhood. When, therefore. Squire JUmson, the only 
lawyer in the place, and a very respectable man of 
course, told -Farmer Jones one afternoon that his 
wife's sister, a smart girl of eighteen, was coming in 
a few days to reside in his family, the news flew like 
wildfire through Pond Tillage, and was-the principal^ 
topic of conversation for a week. Pond Village is 
situated upon the margin of one of those numerous 
and beautiful sheets of water that gem the whole sur- 
face of New England, like the bright stars in an even- 
ing sky, and received its appellation to distinguish 
it from two or three other villages in the same town, 
which could not boast of a similar location. When 
Fanner Jcai&i came in to his supper, about sunset that 
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afternoon, and took his seat at tlie table, the eyes of 
the whole family were upon him, for there was a 
peculiar working about his mouth, and a knowing 
glance of his eyo, that always told them when he had 
anything of interest to commnnicate. But Farmer 
Jones' socretiveness was large, and his temperament 
not the most active, and he would probably have 
rolled the important secret as a sweet morsel under hie 
tongue for a long time, had not Mrs. Jones, who was 
rather of an impatient and pryi'^g turn of mind, con- 
trived to draw it from him. 

" Now, Mr. JShes," said she, as she handed him his 
cup of tea, '** what is it you are going to say ? Do out 
with it ; for you've been chawing something or other 
over in your mind ever since you came into the 
house.'' 

" It's my tobacher, I s'spose," said Mr. Jones, with 
another knowing glance of his eye. 

" Now, father, what is the use ?" said Susan ; " we 
all know you've got something or other you want to 
say, and why can't you tell us what 'tis." 

" La, who cares what 'tis ?" said Mrs. Jones ; " if it 
was anything worth telling, we shouldn't have to wait 
for it, I dare say." 

Hereupon Mrs. Joues assumed an air of the most 
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perfect indifference^ as the surest way of conquering 
what she was pleased to call Mr. Jones's obstinacy, 
which, by the way, was a yery improper term to apply 
in the case; for it was pnrely the working of secre- 
tivenesB, without the least partide of obstinacy 
attached to it. 

There was a pause of two or three minutes in the 
conversation, till Mr. Jones passed his cup to be filled 
a second time, when, with a couple of preparatory 
hems, he began to let out the secret 

"We are to haye a new neighbor here in a few 
days," said Mr. Jones, stopping short when he had 
uttered thus much, and sipping his tea and filling his 
mouth with food. 

Mrs. Jones, who was perfect in her tactics, said not 
a word, but attended to the affairs of her table, as 
though she had not noticed what was said. The far- 
mer's secretiyeness had at last worked itself out, and 
he began again. 

"Squire Johnson's wife's sister is coming here in a 
few days, and is going to liye with 'em." 

The news being thus fairly divulged, it left free 
scope for conversation. 

" Wellpi wonder if she is a proud, stuck-up piece," 
said Mrs. Jones. 
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^^ I fihould n't think fihe would be,'' Baid Snsan, ^^fc^ 
there aint a more sociabler woman in the neighbor- 
hood than Miss John&on. So if fihe is at all like her 
sister, I think we shall like her." 

^^ I wonder how old she is ?" said Stephen, who was 
just verging toward the close of his tweniy-fiht year. 

^^ The squire called her eighteen," said Mr, Jones, 
giving a wink to his wife, as much as to say, that's 
about the right age for Stephen. 

^^I wonder if slie is handsome," said Susan, who 
was somewhat vain of her own looks, and having 
been a sort of reigning belle in Pond Tillage, for 
some time, she felt a little alarm at the idea of a rivaL 

" I dare be bound she's handsome," said Mrs. Jones, 
" if she's a sister to Miss Johnson, for whero'U you find 
a handsomer woman than Miss Johnson, go the town 
through I" 

After supper, Stephen went down to Mr. Robinson's 
store, and told the news to young Charles Kobinson, 
and all the young fellows, who were gathered there for 
a game at quoits, and a ring at wrestling. And Susan 
went directly over to Mr. Bean's and told Patty, and. 
Patty went round to the Widow Davis' and told Sally, 
and before nine o'clock, the matter was pretty well 
understood in abv>ut every house in the village. 
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At the close of the fonrth daj, a little before mmset^ 
a chaise was seen to drive up to Squire Johnson's 
door. Of course the eyes of the whole village were 
turned in that direction. Sally Davis^ who was fust 
coming in from milking, set her pail down on the 
grass by the side of the road, as soon as the chaise 
came in sight, and watched it till it reached the squire's 
door, and the gentleman and lady had got out and 
gone into the house. Patty Bean was doing up the 
ironing that afternoon, and she had just taken a hot 
iron from the fire as the chaise passed the door, and 
she ran with it in her hand, and stood on the door-steps 
tiU the whole ceremony of alighting, greeting, and 
Altering the house was over. Old Mrs. Bean stood 
with her head out of the window, her iron-bowed 
spectacles resting up on the top of her forehead, her 
shriveled hand placiad across her eyebrows, to defend 
her red eyes from the rays of the setting sun, and her 
akinny chin protruding about three inches in advimce 
of a couple of stubs of teeth, which her open mouth 
exposed fairly to view. 

^^ It seems to me, they are dreadful loving," said old 
Mrs. Bean, as she saw Mrs. Johnson descend the steps 
and welcome her sister with a* kiss. 

^ T/a me, if there is n't the squire kissing of her tu,''' 
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said Patty ; ^^ well^ I declare, I Trould a-waited till I 
got into the house, I'll die if I would n't. It looks so 
Tulgar to be kissing afore folks, and out of doors tu ; 
I shoald think Squire Johnson would be ashamed of 
himself." 

" Well, I should n't," said young John Bean, who 
came up at the moment, and who had passed the 
chaise just as the young lady alighted from it ^^I 
should n't be ashamed to kiss sich a pretty gal as that 
anyhow ; I'd kiss her wherever I could catch her, if 
it was in the meetin-house." 

" Why, is she handsome. Jack ?" said Fatty. 

" Yes, she's got the prettiest Utile puckery mouth 
I've seen these six months. Her cheeks are red, and 
her eyes shine like new buttons." 

"Well," replied Patty, " if she'll only take the shine 
off Susan Jones when she goes to meetm', Sunday, I 
sha'nt care." 

While these observations were going on at old Mr. 
Bean's, Charles Bobinson, and a group of young fel- 
lows with ^m, where standing in front of Robinson's 
store, a little farther down the road, and watching the 
scenes that was passing at Squire Johnson's. They 
witnessed the whole with becoming decorum, now and 
then making a remark upon the fine horse and th^ 
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handsome chaise, till they saw the tall squire bend his 
head down, and give the young lady a kiss, when they 
all burst out into a loud laugh. In a moment, being 
conscious that their laugh must be heard and noticed 
at the squire's, they, in order to do away the impres- 
sion it must necessarily make, at once turned their 
heads the other way, and, Charles Bobinson who was 
qidck at an expedient, knocked off the hat of the lad 
who was standing next to him, and then they all 
laughed louder than before. 

" Here comes Jack Bean," said Charles, " now we 
shall hear something about her, for Jack was coming 
by the squire's when she got out of the chaise. How 
does she look. Jack?" 

" Handsome as a pictur," said Jack. " I haint seen 
a prettier gal since last Thanksgiving Day, when Jane 
Ford was here to visit Susan Jones." 

" Black eyes or blue ?" said Charles. 

"Blue," said Jack, "but all-fired bright." 

" Tall or short ?" said Stephen Jones, who was rar 
ther short himself, and therefore felt a particular 
interest on that point. 

f* Bather short," said Jack, " but straight and round 
as a young colt." 

^ Do you know what her name is?" said Charles. 
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^^ They called her Lucy when she got out of the 
chaise," said Jack, ^^ and as Miss Johnson's name was 
Brown before she was married, I s'pose her name 
must be Lucy Brown." 

^' Just such a name as I like," said Charles Bobin- 
son; "Lucy Brown sounds wolL Now suppose in 
order to get acquainted with her, we all hands take » 
sail to-morrow night, about this time, on the pond, 
and invite her to go with us." 

"Agreed," said Stephen Jones. "Agreed," said 
Jack Bean. " Agreed/' said all hands. 

The question then arose who should carry the invi* 
tation to her ; and the young men being rather bash- 
ful on that score, it was finally settled that Susan 
Jones should bear the invitation, and accompany lier 
to the boat, where they should all be in waiting to re- 
ceive her. The next day was a very long day, at 
least to most of the young men of Pond village; 
and promptly an hour before sunset, most of them 
were assembled, with a half a score of their sisters 
and female cousins, by a little stone wharf on the 
margin of the pond, for the proposed sail. All the 
girls in the village of a suitable age were there^ 
except Patty Bean. She had undergone a good deal 
of fidget Jig and fussing during the day, to prepare 
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^ for the sail, but had been disappointed. Her new 
bonnet was not done ; and as to wearing her old flap- 
sided bonnet, she declared she would not, if she never 
went Presently Susan Jones and Miss Lucy Brown 
were seen coming down the road* 

In a HKHnent, all was quiet, the laugh and joke were 
hushed, and each one put on his best looks. When 
fliey arrived, Susan went through the ceremony of 
introducing Miss Brown to each of the ladies and 
gentlemen present. 

^^ Bat how in the world are you going to sail t" said 
Miss Brown, " for there isn't a breath of wind ; and I 
don't see any sail-boat, neither." 

" Oh, the less wind we have, the better, when we 
sail here," said Oharles Bobinson, *^ and there is our 
sail-boat," pointing to a flat-bottomed scow-boat, some 
twenty feet long by ten wide. 

" We don't use no sails," said Jack Bean ; " some- 
times, when the wind is fair, we put up a bush to 
help pull along a little, and when 'tis n't, we row." 

The party were soon embarked on board the scow, 
and a couple of oars were set in motion, and they gli- 
ded slowly and pleasantly over as lovely a sheet of 
water as ever glowed in the sunsetting ray. In one 
hour^B time, the whole party felt perfectly acquainted 
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with MisB Lucj Brown. She had talked in the most 
lively and fascinating mannei ; she had told stories and 
sung songs. Among others, she had given Moore's 
boat song with the sweetest possible effect ; and by 
the time they returned to the landing, it would hardly 
be too much to say that half the young men in the 
party were decidedly in love with her. 

A stem regard to truth requires a remark to be 
made here, not altogether favorable to Susan Jones, 
which is the more to be regretted, as she was in die 
main an excellent hearted girl, and highly esteemed 
by the whole village. It was observed that as the 
company grew more and more pleased with Miss 
Lucy Brown, Susan Jones was less and less animated, 
till at last she became quite reserved, and apparently 
sad. She, however, on landing, treated Miss Brown 
with respectful attention, accompanied her homo to 
Squire Johnson's door^and cordially bade her good 
night. 

The casual glimpses which the young men of Pona 
village had of Miss Brown during the remainder of the 
week, as she occasionally stood at the door, or looked 
out at the window, or once or twice when she walked 
out with Susan Jones, and the fair view they all had 
of her at meeting on the Sabbath, served but to 
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increase their admiration, and to render her more and 
moi-e an object of attraction. She was regarded by 
all as a prize, and several of them were already plan- 
ning what steps it was best to take in order to win 
her. The two most prominent candidates, however, 
for Miss Brown's favor, were Charles Eobinson and 
Stephen Jones. Their position and standing among 
the yonng men of the village seemed to put all others 
in the back-groxmd. Charles, whose father was 
wealthy, had every advantage which money could 
procure. But Stephen, though poor, had decidedly 
the advantage of Charles in personal recommenda* 
tions. He had more talent, was more sprightly and 
intelligent, and more pleasing in his address. From 
the evening of the sail on the pond, they had both 
watched every movement of Miss Brown with the 
most intense interest ; and, as nothing can deceive a 
lover, each had, with an interest no less intense, 
watched every movement of the other. They had 
ceased to speak to each other about her, and if her 
name was mentioned in their presence, both were 
ntways observed to color. 

The second week after her arrival, through the 
influence of Squire Johnson, the district, school was 
offered to Hiss Brown on the other side of the pond^ 
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which offer was accepted, and she went immedii^ly 
to take charge of it This announcement at first threw 
Bomething of a damper upon .the epirito of the young 
people of Pond village. But when it was understood 
that the school would continue but a few weeks, and 
being but a mile and a half distant, Miss Brown would 
come home ererj Saturday afternoon, and spend the 
Babbath, it was not very difficult to be reconciled to 
the temporary arrangement. Hie week wore away 
heavily, especially to Oharlds Bobinson and Stephen 
Jones. They counted the days impatiently till Satur^ 
day, and on Saturday they counted the long and lag^ 
ging hours till noon. They had both made up their 
minds that it would be dangerous to wait longer, and 
they had both resolved not to let another Sabbath pass 
without making direct proposals to Miss Brown. 

Stephen Jones was too early a riser for Qiarles 
Bobinson, and, in any enterprize where both were 
concerned, was pretty sure to take the lead, ezc^t 
where money could carry the palm, and then, of 
course, it was always borne away by Charles. As 
Miss I,ucy had been absent most of the week, and was 
to be at hoi^ie that afternoon, Charles Bobinson had 
madr an arrangement with his mother and sister to 
have \ little tea part}*' in the evening, for the purpose 
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of inviting Miss B)*own; and then^ of conrse« he 
should walk home with her in the evening ; and then, 
of course, would be a good opportunity to break the 
ice, and make known to her his feelings and his wishes. 
Stephen Jones, however, was more prompt in his 
movements. He had got wind of the proposed tea 
partj, although himself and sister, for obvious reasons, 
had not been invited, and he resolved not to risk the 
arrival of Miss^Brown and her visit to Mr. Eobinson's 
before he should see her. She would dismiss her 
school at noon, and come the distance of a mile and 
a half round the pond home. His mind was at once 
made up. He would go round and meet her at the 
school4iouse, and accompany her on her walk. There, 
in that winding road, around those delightful waters, 
with the tall and shady trees over-head, and the wild, 
grape-vines twining round their trunks, and climbing 
to the branches, while the wild birds were singing 
through the woods, and the wild ducks playing in the 
coves along the shore, surely there, if anywhere in 
the world, could a man bring his mind up to the point 
of speaking of love. 

Accordingly, a little before noon, Stej^en washed 
and brushed himself up, and put <m his Sunday 
isMhes, and started on his expeditioBu In order to 
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avoid observation, he took a back route across the 
field, intending to come into the road by the pond, a 
little out of the village. As ill-luck would have it, 
Charles Bobinson had been out in the same direction, 
and was returning with an armful of green boughs 
and wild flowers, to omameBt the parlor for the even- 
ing. He saw Stephen, and noticed his dress, and the 
direction he was going, and he at once smoked the 
whole business. His first impulse wa% to rash upon 
him and collar him, and demand that he should 
return back. But then he recollected that in the last 
scratch he had with Stephen, two or thi*ee years 
before, he had a little the worst of it, and he instinct- 
ively stood still, while Stephen passed on without 
seeing him. It flashed upon his mind at once that 
the question must now be reduced to a game of speed. 
If he could by any means gain the school-house first, 
and engage Miss Lucy to walk home with him, ho 
should consider himself safe. But if Stephen should 
reach the school-house first, he should feel a good deal 
of uneasiness for the consequences. Stephen was 
walking, very leisurely, and unconscious that ho was 
in any danger of a competitor on the course, and it 
was important that his suspicions should not be 
awakened. Charles therefore remained perfectly 
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quiet till Stephen had got a little out of hearing, and 
then threw down his bushes and flowers, and ran to 
the wharf below the store with his utmost speed* He 
had one advantage over Stephen. He was ready at a 
moment's warning to start on an expedition of this 
kind, for Sunday clothes was an every day affair with 
him. 

There was a light canoe belonging to his father 
lying at the wharf, and a couple of stout boys wore 
there fishing. Charles hailed them, and told them if 
they would row him across the pond as quick as they 
possibly could, he would give them a quarter of a 
dollar a-piece. This, in their view, was a splendid 
offer for their services, and they jumped on board 
with alacrity and manned the oars. Charles took a 
paddle and stood in the stem to steer the boat, and 
help propel her ahead. Hie distance by water was a 
little less than by land, and although Stephen had 
considerably the start of him, he believed he should 
be able to* reach the. school-house first, especially if 
Stephen should not see him and quicken his pace. In 
one minute after he arrived at the wharf, the boat 
was under full way. The boys laid down to the oars 
with right good will, and Charles put out all his 
strength upon the paddle. They were shooting over 
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the witer twice as fast as a man could walk, and 
Charles already felt sore of the victory. But when 
they had gone about half a mile, they came in the 
range of a little opening in the trees on the shore, 
where the road was exposed to view, and there, at 
that critical moment, was Stephen puisuing his easy 
walk. Charles's heart was in his mouth. Still it was 
poduble Stephen might not see them, for he had not 
yet looked around. Lest the sound of the oais might 
attract his aHention, Charles had instantly, on coming 
in sight, ordered the boys to stop rowing, and ho 
grasped his paddle with breathless anxiety, and 
waited for Stephen again to disappear. But just as 
he was upon the point of passing behind some trees, 
where the boat would be out of his sight, Stephen 
turned his head and looked routid. He stopped 
short, turned square round, and stood for the space of 
a minute looking steadily at the boat Then lifting 
his hand, and shaking his fist resolutely at Charles, as 
much as to say, I imderstand you, he started into a 
quick run. 

" Now, boys," said Charles, " buckle to your oars 
for your lives, and if you get to the shore so I can 
reach the school-house before Stephen does, I'll give 
you a half a dollar a-piece." 
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This, of eonrse, added new life to the boys, and 
increased speed to the boat. Their little canoe flew 
oyer the water almost like a bird, carrying a white bone 
in her mouth, and leaving a long ripple on the glany 
wave behind her. Oharles' hands trembled, b«^ still 
he did good execution with his paddle. Althouj^^te- 
phen upon the run was a veiy different thing from 
Stephen at a slow walk, Charles still had strong hopes 
of winning the race, and gaining his point He 
several times caught glimpses of Stephen through the 
trees, and, as well as he could judge, the boat h^ 
a little the best of it But when they came out into 
the last opening, where for a little way they had a 
fair view of each other — Charles thought Stephen ran 
faster than ever ; and although he was now consider- 
ably nearer the school-house than Stephen was, he 
still trembled for the result They were now within 
fifty rods of the shore, and Charles appealed again to 
the boys' love of money. 

" Now," said he, " we have not a minute to spare. 
If we gain.the point, I'll give you a dollar a-piece." 

The boys strained every nerve, and Charles' paddle 
made the water fly like the tail of a wounded shark. 
^heu within half a dozen rods of the shore, Charles 
urged tihem again to spring with all their might| and 
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one df the boys making a desperate plunge npon his 
oar, snapped it in two. The first poll of the other 
osr headed the boat from land. Charles saw at once 
that the dela^ must be fatal, if he depended on the 
boat to carry him ashore. The water was but two 
feet deep, and the bottom was sandy. He sprang 
from tihe boat, and rushed toward the shore as fast as 
he was able to press through the water. He flew up 
the bank, and along the road, till he reached the 
school-house. The door was open, but he could see 
no one within. Several children were at play round 
the door, who, having seen Charles approach with 
such haste, stood with mouths and eyes wide open, 
staring at him. 

, ^' Where's the schookna'am ?" said Charles, liastily, 
to one of the largest boys. 

" Why," said the boy, opening his eyes still wider, 
« is any of the folks dead ?" 

" You little rascal, I say, where's the school ma'am t" 

" She just went down that road," said the boy, 
*^*two or three minutes ago." 

" Was she alone f said Charles. 

'^She started^ alone," said the boy, <<and a man 
met her out there a little ways, and turned about and 
went with her ' 
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Charles felt that his cake was all dough again, and 
that he might as well give it up for a bad job, and go 
home. Stephen Jones and Lncy Brown walked very 
leisurely home through the woods, and Charles and 
the boys went very leisurely in the boat across the 
pond. They even stopped by the way, and caught a 
mess of fish, since the boys had thrown their lines 
into the boat when they started. And when they 
reached the wharf, Charles, in order to show that he 
had been a fishing, took a large string of the fish in 
his hand, and carried them up to the house. Miss 
Lucy Brown, on her way home through the woods, 
had undoubtedly been informed of the proposed tea- 
party for the evening, to which she was to be invited, 
and to which Stephen Jones and Susan Jones were 
not invited ; and when Miss Lucy's invitation came, 
she sent word back that bhe was engaged. 
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OLD HYBIfcS. 



In a country like ours^ of boundless fc rests, rapidly 
filling rip with a growing and widely spreading popu- 
lation, the pioneers of the wilderness, those hardy 
and daring spirits who take their lives in their hands, 
and march, in advance of civilization, into the wild 
woods, to endure privations among the wild animals, 
and run the hazard of wild warfare among the savage 
tribes, form a very pecuUar and interesting class. 
Whether it is a natural hardihood and boldness, and 
love of adventure, or a desire for retirement, or a 
wish to be free from the restraints of civilized society, 
that thus leads this peculiar class of people into the 
wilderness, it matters not now to inquire. Probably 
all these motives, in a greater or less degree, go to 
make up the moving principle. 

At the head of this class is the renowned Daniel 
Boone, whose name will live as long as his Old Ken- 
tucky shall find a place on the page of history. He 
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was the great f^apoleon among the pioneers of the 
wilderness. Bnt there are many others of less note, 
whose lives were also filled with remarkable adyen*. 
tnres, and curious and interesting incidents. Indeed, 
erery State in the Union has had more or less of these 
characters, which go to make up the class. One of 
these was Old Myers, the Panther ; a man of iron 
constitution, of great power of bone and muscle, and 
an indomitable courage that knew no mixture of fear. 
Four times, in four different States, had Myers 
pitched his lonely tent in the wilderness, among 
sarage tribes, and waited for the tide of white popula- 
tion to overtake him ; and four times he had ^^ pulled 
up stakes^' and marched still deeper into the forest^ 
where he might enjoy more elbow-room, and exclaim 
with Selkirk, 

*'I am monarch of aU I sarrej— > 
Uj right there ia noae to dispute.'' 

And now, at the time of which we speak, he had a 
fifth time pitched his tent and struck his fire on the 
banks of the Illinois river, in the territory which 
afterwards grew up to a State of the same name» 
Having Uved so much in the wilderness, and associ- 
ated so much with the aborigines, he had acquired 
much of their habits and mode of life, and by Ma 
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location on thd Illinois river, he soon 'Ifecame ratfier a 
favorite among the Indian tribes around him. .His 
skill with the rifle and the bow, and Ihs personal 
feats of strength and agility, were well calculated to 
emte their admiration and applause. He often took 
the lead among thei^ in their games of sport It was 
on one of these occasions that he acquired the 
additiond name of the Panther. 

A parly of eight or ten Indians, accompanied by 
Myers, had been out two or three days on a hunting 
excursion, and were returning, laden with the spoils 
of the chase, consisting of various kinds of wild fowl, 
squirrels, racoons and buffaloHskins. They had used 
all their ammunition except a single charge, which 
was reserved in the rifle of the chief for any emer- 
gency, or choice game which jnight present itself on 
the way home. A river lay in the way, which could 
be crossed only at one point, without subjecting them 
to an extra journey of some ten miles round. When 
they arrived at this point, they suddenly came upon 
a huge, panther, which had taken possession of the 
pass, and, like a skilful general, confident of his 
strong position, seemed determined to hold it The 
party retreated a little, and stood at bay for a while^ 
and consulted what should be done. 
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V'wnoTOB irflUiods were attempted to decoy <»r 
frighten the creature from his poBitio% but without 
euceesB. He growled defiance whenever tbqypmi^ 
in sight, as much as to say, ^ If you want this strong* 
hott 4^me and take it 1" The animal appeared vf^^ 
very powerful and fierce. The trembling Indians 
hardly dared to come in sight of him, and all lihe 
reconnoitering had to be done by Myers. The 
majority were in favor of retreating & fast as possi- 
ble, and taking die long journey of ten miles round 
lor home ; but Myers resolutely, resisted. He urged 
the chief^ whoee*rifle was loaded, to march up to the 
panther, take good aim and shoot him down ; pro- 
mising that the rest of the party would back him up 
closely with Ijheir knives and tomahawks, in case of a 
miss-fire. But the chief refused ; he knew too well 
the nature and pow^ of the animal. The creature, 
he contended, was exceedingly hard to kilL Not one 
shot in twenty, howevinr well aimed, would dispatch 
him ; and if one shot failed, it was a sure death to 
die shooter, for the infuriated animal would spring 
tpon him in an instant, and tear him to pieces. F<m* 
dmilar reasons every Indiim in the party declined to 
hazard a batde with the enemy in any shape. 

At last Myers, in a built of anger and impatience, 
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called them all a set of cowards, and^natdiixig the 
loaded rifle from the hands of the chief, to the amaze- 
meAyxf (iie whole party, marched deliberately towards 
the panther. The Indians kept at a cautioiis distance, 
;||b.%atch the result of the fearful battle. Jtfem 
walked steadily up to within about two rods of tihe 
panther, keeping his eyes fixed upon him,, while the 
eyes of the panther flashed fire, and his heayy growl 
betok^ied at^nce the power and firmness of the ^ 
animal. At about two rods distance, Myen leyelled 
his rifie, took deliberate aim, and fired. The shot 
infiicted a heayy wound, but not a fatal one ; and 
the furious animal, maddened with the pain, made 
but two leaps before he reached his assailant Myers 
met him with the butt end of his i*ifie,^d staggered 
him a little with two or three heayy blows, but the 
rifie broke, and the animal grappled him, apparently 
with his full power. .The.Indians at once gaye Myers 
up for dead, and only thought of making a timely 
retreat for themselyes. 

Feaiful was the struggle between Myers and the 
panther, but the animal had the best of it at first, for 
they soon came to the ground, and Myers underneath^ 
suffering under the joint operation of sharp i nwa and 
teeth, applied by the most powerful muscles In fiftU- 
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ing, however, Myers, whose right hand was at liberty, 
had drawn a long knife. As soon as they came to the 
ground, his right ai7n being free, he made a desperate 
plunge at the vitals of the auimal, and, as his good 
luck would have it, reached his heart. The lood 
shrieks of the panther showed that it was a death- 
wound. He quivered convulsively, shook his victim 
with a spasmodic leap and plunge, then loosened his 
hold, and fell powerless by his side.' Myers, whose 
wounds were severe but not mortal, rose to his feet, 
bleeding, and much exhausted, but with life and 
strength to give, a grand whoop, which cc^veyed the 
news "of his victory to his trembling Indian friends. 

They now came up t6 him with shouting and joy, 
and so full of admiration that they were almost ready 
to worship him. They dressed and bound up his 
wounds, and were now ready to pursue their journey 
home without the least impediment. Before crossing 
the nver, however, Myers cut off the head of the 
panther, which he took home with him, and fastened 
it up by the side of his cabin-door, where it remained 
for years, a memorial of a deed that excited the admi 
ration of the Indians in all that region. From that 
time forth they gave Myers that name, and always 
called him the Panther. 
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Time rolled on, and the Panthw ocTitiimed to 
occupy his hut in the wilderness, on the bonks of the 
niinoifl river, a general favorite among the savages, 
Kad exercising great influence over them. At last the 
tide of ^diite population again overtook him, and he 
found himself once more surrounded by white neigh- 
bors. Still, however, he seemed loth to forsake the 
noble Blinpis, on whose banks he had been so long a 
fixture, and heiield on, for^iing a sort oi connecting 
link between the white settlers and the Indians. 

At length hostilities broke out, which resulted in 
the memorable Black Hawk War, that spread desola- 
tion through that part of the coimtry. Parties of 
Indians committed the most wanton and cruel depre- 
dations, often murdering old friends and companions, 
with whom they had hdd long conversation. The 
white settlers, for some distance round, flocked to the 
cabin of the Panther for protection. His cabin was 
transformed into a sort of garrison, and was filled by 
more than a hundred men, women, and children, who 
rested almost their only hope of safety on the prowess 
of the Panther, and his influence over the savages. 

At this time a party of about nine hundred of the 
Iroquois tribe were on the banks of the Illinois, about 
a mile from the garrison of Myers, and nearly oppo- 



site the present town of La Salle* One day news 
was braogbt to tho camp of Mjers, that his brother 
in-law and wife, and their three children, had be^r 
cruelly murdered by some of the Indians. The Pan 
ther heard the sad news in silenoe. The eyes of the 
people were upon him, to see what he would do 
Presfflitly they beheld him with a deliberate and 
deteiTOiii^air,pnttmghim8elfmbataeainij-. H« 
girded on his tomahawk and 8calping-kni£^ and 
shouldered his loaded rifle, and, at open mid-day, 
sOently and alone, bent his steps towards the Indian 
encampment With a fearless and firm tread, he 
marched directly into the midst of the assembly, 
eleyated his rise at the head of the principal chief 
present, and^shot him dead on the spot He then 
deliberately severed the. head from the trunk, and 
holding it up by the hair bef<»*e the awe-struck muhi- 
tnde, he exclaimed, ^ You hare murdered my brother- 
in-law, his wife and their little ones ; and now I hare 
murdered your chie£ I am now even with yon. 
Bat now mdnd, eyery one of you that is found 
hete to-morrow morning at sunrise, is a dead In- 
dian I" 

All this was aeccxmpliahed without the least molestsr 
ti0B.finimthaIii|4isw. These people are accustomed 
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to regard any remarkable deed of daring as the 
resiilt of some snpematoral agency ; and doubtless so 
considered the present incident Belieying thair 
chief had fallen a victim to some imseen power, they 
were stnpilied with terror, and looked on without 
even a thought oi resistance. Myers bore off the 
head in triumph to his cabin, where he was wdcomed 
by his anxious Mends, almost as one returning from 
the dead. The next morning not an Indian was to be 
found anywhere in the yicinity. Their ^^amps were 
deserted, and they left forever their ancient haunts 
and their dead, and that part of die State was not 
molested by them afterwards. 

The last account we have of Old Myers, the Pan- 
ther, was in 1838. The old man was eighty years of 
age, but his form was still erect, and his steps were 
firm; his eyes were not dim, nor his natural force 
abated. Up to that time he had remained on the 
banks of his favorite Illinois. But now the old 
veteran pioneer grew discontented. The State was 
rapidly filling up with inhabitants^ and the-ibrms and 
restraints of civilization pressed upon him. The 
wildness and freshness of the country were destroyed. 
He looked abroai from his old favorite hills, and he 
saw that iu every direction the march of civilization 
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had broken in npon the repose of the old forest^ and 
his heart again jeamed 

" For a lodge in some vast wUdemess, 
Some boondlesB contiguty of shade, 
Wliere romor of oppreanon and deeeit, 
Of ansaceeasful or sacceflsfiil war. 
Might never reach him more." 

The old man talked about selling out and once 
more " pulling up stakes '* to be off. 

" What?" said a neighbor, " you are not going to 
leave us, Father Myers, and take yourself to lihe 
woods again in your old age ?" 

."Yes,'' said Myers, "I can't stand this eternal 
busde of the world around me. I must be off in the 
woods, where it is quiet, and as soon as I can sell out 
my improvements, I shall make tracks." 

The venerable " squatter " had no fee in the land 
he occupied, but the improvements on it were his 
3wn, and it was not long before a gentleman appeared 
nrho offered a &ir equivalent for these, with a right 
10 purchase the soil. The bargain was completed, 
and the money counted out, and the Panther began 
t<J prepare for his departure. 

" Where are you going. Father Myers ?"^ said the 
neilil^ilKir. 
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^' Well, I reckon," said the old Panther, ^< I shali go 
away off somewhere to the further side of Missouri ; 
I understand the people haiut got there yet, and 
there's plenty of woods there." 

He proceeded to array himself for his journey. 
Ho put on the same htmtingH9hirt which he wore 
when he killed the Indian chief. He loaded his rifla 
and girded on his tomahawk and scalping-knife ; and, 
having filled his knapsack with such articles as he 
chose to carry with him, he buckled it up<m his shoul- 
ders, and giving a farewell glance roxmd the cabin, 
he sallied forth and took the western road for Mis- 
souri. Wken he had reached a little eminence some 
rods distant, he was observed to hesitate, and stop, 
and look back. Presently ho returned slowly to the 
cabin. 

" Have you forgot anything, Father Myers ?" said 
the occupant 

^^ I believe," said the old man, ^^ I must take the 
head of the panther along with me, if you have no 
objections." 

" Certainly," said the gentleman ; " any personal 
matters you have a perfect right to." 

The old man took down the dried-up remains oi 
the panther's head from the wall» where it had hung 
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for many years, and fastened it to his knapsack 
Then taking -one last lingering look of the premises, 
he turned to the occupant, and asked if he was 
willing he should give his " grand yell " before he 
started on his journey. 

"Certainly, Father Myers," said the gentleman; 
"twish you to exercise the utmost freedom in all 
personal matters he£ore you leave." 

At this the old Pantiber gave a long, and loud, 
shrill whoop, that rang through the weUdn, and waa 
echoed by forest and hills for miles aroimd* 

" There," said the old man, " now my blessing is 
on the land and on you. Your groimd will always 
yield an abundance, and you will always prosper." 

Then Old Myers, the !l?anther, turned his &ce to 
the westward, and took up his solitary march for the 
distant wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



oSTH WOODSUM's WIFS. 



As Mr. Seth Woodsmn was mowing one morning 
in his Jower haying field, and his eldest son, Obediah, 
a smart boy of thirteen, was opening the mown grass 
to the snn, Mr. Woodsom looked up towards his 
house, and beheld his little danghter Harriet, ten 
years of age, running towards him with her utmost 
speed. As she came up, he perceived she was greatly 
agitated ; tears were running down her cheeks, anc 
she had scarcely breath enough to speak. 

"O, father," she faintly articulated, "mother is 
dreadful sick ; she's on the bed, and says she shall die 
before you get there." 

Mr. Woodsum was a man of a sober, sound mind, 
and calm nerves ; but he had, what sometimes hap- 
pens in this cold and loveless world of ours, a tender 
attachment for his wife, which made the message of 
the little girl fall upon his heart like a dagger. He 
dropped his scythe, and ran with great baste to the 
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house. Obediah, who was at the other end of the 
field, seeing this nnusual movement of his father, 
dropped his fork, and ran with all his might, and the 
two entered the house almost at the same time. 

Ml. Woodsnm hastened to the bedside, and took 
his wife's hand. " My dear Sally," said he, " what is 
the matter!" 

"What is the matter?" echoed Mrs. Woodsnm, 
with a plaintive groan. " I should n't think you 
would need to ask what is the matter, Mr. Woodsum. 
Don't you see I am dying !" 

"Why, no, Sally, you don't look as if you was 
dying. What is the matter? how do you feel?" 

" Oh, I shan't live till night," said Mrs. Woodsum 
ieith a heavy sigh ; " I am going fast." 

Mr. Woodsum, without waiting to make further 
inquiries, told Obediah to run and jump on to the 
horse, and ride over after Doctor Fau-field, and get 
him to come over as quick as he can come. " Tell 
Sum I am afraid your.mother is dying. If the doctor's 
iiorse is away off in the pasture, ask him to take our 
horse and come bright away over, while you go arid 
catch his." 

Obediah, .with tears in his eyes, and his heart in his 
il[iou1ih, flew as though he had wings added to his feet. 
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and in three minutes' time was momited upon Old 
Grey, and galloping .with full speed towards Doctor 
Fairfield's. 

" My dear," said Mr. "Woodsum, leaning his head 
upon the pillow, " how do you feel ? "What makes you 
think you are dying}" And he tenderly kissed her 
forehead as he spoke, and pressed her hand to hia 
bosom. 

" Oh, Samuel," for she generally called him by his ^ 
Christian name, when under the influence of tender 
emotions ; " Oh, Samuel, I feel dreadfully. I hare 
pains darting through my head, and most all over 
me ; and I feel dizzy, and can't hardly see ; and my 
heart beats as though it would come through my side. 
And besides, I feel as though I was dying. I'm sure 
I can't live tillnight ; and what will become of my 
poor children ?" And she sobbed heavily and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

Mr. "Woodsum was affected. He could not bnng 
himself to believe that his wife was in such immediate 
danger of dissolution as she seemed to apprehend. 
He thought she had no appearance of a dying pei*son ; 
but still her earnest and positive declarations, that 
she should not live through the day, sent a thrill 
through his yeiiw p^d A sinking to his heart that no 
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languflge has ;K>wer to describe. Mr. Woodsum yrm 
as ignaratit of medicine as a child ; he therefore did 
not attempt to do anything to relieve his wife, except 
to try to soothe her feelings bj kind and encanmging 
words, tiU the doctor arriyed. The half hour which 
elapsed, firom the time Obediah left tOl the doctor 
came, seemed to Mr. Woodsom almoat an Mgb* He 
repeatedly wcmit ttom the bedside to the door, to look 
and see if the doctor was anywhere near, and ai 
often returned io hear his "vrife groan, and say die waa 
sinking, fiist, and could not stand it many minutes 
longer. 

At lengtii Doctor Fairfield rode up to the door, oil 
Tdr. Woodsum'a Old Ghey, and with saddle-ba^i in 
hand, hastened into the house. A brief examination 
of the patient convinced him that it was a decided 
case oi hypochondria, and he soon spoke encouraging 
words to hear, and told her althou^ she was consider- 
ably unwdl, he did not doubt she woldd be better in 
a little while. 

^Oh, Doctor, how can you aay sot'' said Mrs* 
Woodsum; ^^dcm't you see I am dying! I can't 
possibly lire till ni^; I am sinking very fast, Dictor^ 
and I shall nerer see the sun rise again. My heart 
temetfaim almosi afeopi ila beating riow> and my feet 
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and hands are growing cold. But I must see my 
dear children once more ; do let 'em come in and bid 
me farewell." Here she was so overwhelmed with 
sobs and tears as to prevent her sajing more. 

The doctor, perceiving it was in vain to talk or try 
to reason with her, assured her that as long as there 
was life there Was hope, and told her he would give 
her some medidne that he did not doubt wpuld help 
her. He accordingly administered the drugs usually 
approved by the faculty in such cases, and telling her 
that he would call and see her again in a day or two, 
he left the room. As he went out, Mr. Woodsum 
followed him, and desired to know, in private, his real 
opinion of the case. The doctor assured him he did 
not consider it at all alarming. It was only an 
ordinaiy case of hypochondria, and with proper treat* 
ment the patient would undoubtedly get better. 

^^ It is a case," continued the doctor, ^^ in which the 
mind needs to be administered to as much as the 
body. Divert her aftention as much as possible hy 
cheerful objects; let her be surrounded by agree- 
able company; give her a light, but generous and 
nutritive diet ; and as soon as may be, get her to take 
^ntle exercise in the open air, by riding on horse- 
back, or running about the fields and gathering fruits 
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and flowers in company with lively and congenial 
companions. Follow these directions, and oontinne 
to administer the medicines I have ordered, and I 
think Mrs. Woodsnm wiU soon enjoy good health 
again." 

Mr. Woodsmn ie t much relieved after hearing the 
doctor's opinion and prescriptions, and bade the kind 
physician good morning with a tolerably cheerful 
countenance. Most assiduously did he follow the 
doctor's directions, and in a few days he had the hap- 
piness to see his beloved wife again enjoying tolerable 
health, and pursuing her domestic duties with cheer- 
fulness. 

But alas I his sunshine of hope \^as destined soon 
to be obscured again by the clouds of sorrow and 
disappointment It was not long before some change 
in the weather, and changes in her habits of living, 
and neglect of proper exercise in the open air, brought 
on a return of Mrs. Woodsum's gloom and despon- 
dency, in all their terrific power. Again she was 
sighing and weeping on the bed, and again Mr. 
Woodsum was hastily summoned fix)m the field, and 
leaving his plough in mid-furrow, ran with breathless 
anxiety to the house, where the same scenes were 
nffjt&a witnessed whieh we have already described 
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Not onlj once or twice, but repeatedly week after 
week and month after month, these exhibitions, were 
given, and followed by nmilar results. Each relapse 
Beemed to be more sev^e than the previous aney and 
on each occasion Mrs. "Woodsum was more positive 
than ever that die was on har death-bed^ and tiiat 
iiiere was no losiger aay help for her. 

On one of these occasions, so strong was her 
impression that her dissolution wlus near, and so 
anzioos did she appear to>inake every pr^aration for 
death, and with such solemn earnestness did she attend 
to certain details, preparatcMy to leaving her family for 
ever, that Mr. Woodsum almost lost the hope liiat 
usually attended him through these scenes, and felt, 
more than ever b^ore, that what he had so often 
feared, was indeed about to become a painful and 
awful reality. Most tenderly did Mrs. Woodsum 
touch upon the subject of her separation from hei 
husband foti children. » 

" Our poor children— what will become of them 
when I am gone ? And you, dear Samuel, how can 
I bear the thought of leaving you? I could fed 
reconciled to dying, if it was not for the thoughts of 
leaving yon and the children. They will have 
nobody to tnke care of them, as a mother wotild, poor 
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things : and then 70a will be so lonesome-^it breaks 
my heart to think' of it." 

Here, her feelings orerpowered her^ and she was 
unable to pr'v.eed anj further. Mr. Woodsnm was 
for some time toe mueh affected to make any reply. 
Atr last^ smnmoning all his fortitude, and as much 
calmness as he conld, he told her if it was the will 
of Providence that she should be separated from 
them, he hoped her last hoars would not be pained 
with anxious solicitude about the future welfare of 
the iiEunily. It was tme, the world would be a dreary 
place to him when she was gone ; but he should keep 
the children with him, and with the blessing of 
heayen, he thought he should be able to make them 
eomfortable and happy. 

^^ Well^ there's cme thing, dear Samuel," said Mrs. 
Woodsum, <^ that I feel it my duty to speak to you 
about." And she pressed his hand in hers, and 
looked most solemnly and earnestly in his face. 
^ You know, my dear," she continued, ^^ how sad and 
desolate a family of children always is, when deprived 
of a motiier. They may have a kind fS&ther, and kind 
friends, but nobody can supply the place of a mother. 
I feel as if it would be your (duty — and I could not 
dM in peace^ it I did&'t ijpeak of k-^I feel, dear 
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Samnel, as if it would be jonr duty as soon after I 
am gone as would appear decent, to marry some good 
and kind woman, and bring her into the family to be 
the mother of our poor children, and to make your 
home happy. Promise me that yon will do this, and 
I think it will relieve me of some of the distaresa I 
feel at the thought of dying." 

This remark was, to Mr. Woodsum, most unex- 
pected and most painful. It threw an anguish into 
his heart, such as he had nerer experienced till that 
moment. It forced upon his contemplation a thought 
that had never before occurred to him. The idea of 
being bereaved of the wife of his bosom, whom he 
had loved and cherished for fifteen years with the 
ardent attachment of a fond husband, had ovei^ 
whelmed him with all the bitterness of woe ; but the 
tliought of transferring that attachment to another 
object, brought with it a double desolation. His asso- 
ciations before had all clo&ed his love for his wife 
with a feeling of immortality. She might be removed 
from him to another world, but he had not felt as 
though that would dissolve the holy bond that united 
them. His love would soon follow her to those eternal 
realms of bliss, and rest upon her like a mande for 
ever. But this new and startling idea of love for 
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another, came to him, as comes to the wicked the idea 
of amiihilation of the eoal — an idea, compared with 
which no degree of misery imaginable is half so 
terrible. A cloud of intense darkness seemed for a 
moment to dvershadow him, his heart sank within 
him, and his whole frame trembled with agitation. It 
was some minutes before he could find power to speak. 
And when he did, it was only to beseech his wife, in 
a solemn tone, not to allude to so distressing a subject 
again, a subject which he could not think of nor speak 
of, without suffering more than a thousand deaths. 

The strong mental anguish of Mr. Woodsum 
seemed to have the effect to divert his wife's atten- 
tion from her own sufferings, and by turning her 
«»o«o™ U^ . .,w ehaniel. gave her .yeteo. .. 
opportunity to rally. She gradually grew better, as 
she had done in like cases before, and even before 
night was able to sit up, and became quite cheerfuL 

But her malady was only suspended, not cured; 
and again and again it returned upon her, and again 
and again her friends were summoned to witness her 
last sickness, and take their last &rewell. And on 
these occasions, she had so often slightly and deli- 
cately hinted to Mr. Woodsum the propriety of his 
marrying a second wift^ that even Ae could a^ last 
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listen to the suggestion with a degree of indiffer^ice 
which he hao once thought he could never feel. 

At last, the sober saddening days of autumn came 
on. Mr. Woodsum was in the midst of his ^fall 
work," which had been seyecal times interrupted by 
these periodical tunis of despcmdencj in his wife. 
One morning he went to his field early, for he had a 
heayy day's work to do, and had engaged one of 
his neighbors to come with two yoke of oxen and a 
plough to help him ^' break up " an old mowing 
field. His neighbor could only help him that day, 
and he was very anxious to plough the whole field. 
He accordingly had left the children and nurse in the 
house, with strict charges to take good care of their 
mother. Mr. Woodsum was driving the team and 
his neighbor was holding the plough, and things went 
on to their mind till about ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
when little Harriet came running to the field, and 
told her £Either that her mother was '' dreadful sick " 
and wanted him to come in .as quick as he could, for 
she was certainly dying now. Mr. Woodsum, without 
saying a word, drove his team to the end of the 
furrow ; but he looked thoughtful and perplexed. 
Although he felt persuaded that her danger was 
imaginary, aa it had always proved to be before, sti] 
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t2ie idea of the bare possibility that this sickness might 
be unto death, pressed upon him with such power, 
that he laid down his goadnstick, and telling his 
neighbor to let the cattle breathe awhile, walked 
deliberately towards the honse. Before he hsA 
accomplished the whole distance, howerer, fais own 
imagination had added such wings to his speed, that 
he found himself moving at a quick run. He entered 
the house, and found his wife as he had so ofben found 
her before, in her own estimation, almost ready to 
breathe her last. Her voice was faint and low, and 
her pillow was wet with tears. She had already taken 
her leave of her dear children, and waited only to 
exchange a few parting words with her beloved hus- 
band. Mr. Woodsum approached the bedside, and 
took her hand tenderly^ as he had ever been wont to 
do, but he could not p»*eeive any symptoms of 
approaching dissolution, different from what he had 
witnessed on a dozen former occasions. 

^Kow, my dear," said Mrs. Woodsum, fidnti; 
^the time has come at last I feel that I am on my 
death-bed, and have but a short time longer to stay 
with you. But I hope we shall feel resigned to the 
will of Heaven. I would go cheerfully, dear, if it 
mm not fbr mry a4kM^ about ytm «nd the children 
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Now, don't* you fliink, my dear," she contdniied, with 
increasmg tenderness, ^^ don't you think it would be 
best for you to be married again to some kind good 
woman, that would be a mother to <mr dear little 
ones, and make your home pleasant for all of you }" 

She paused, and looked earnestly in his face. 

^^ Well, I've sometimes thought, of late, it might be 
best," said Mr. Woodsum, with a rery solemn air. 

^^ Then you hare been thinking about it," said Mrs. 
Woodsum, with a jilight contraction of the muscles 
of the face. 

** Why, yes," said JMr. Woodsum, " I hare some- 
times thought about it, since you've had spells of 
being so very sick. It makes me feel dreadfully to 
think of it, but I don't know but it might be my duty." 

" Well, I do think it would," said Mrs. Woodsum, 

"if you can only get the right sort of a person. 

^^ Everything depends upon that, my dear, and I hope 

you will be very particular about who you get, very." 

" I certainly shall,^' said Mr. Woodsum ; " don't 
give yourself any uneasiness about that, my dear, 
for I assure you I shall be very particular. The per- 
son 1 shall probably have is one of tie kindest and 
best tempered women in the world." 

" But have you been thinking of any one in par- 
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Ucolar, my dearf said Mrs. Woodsmn, with a mani- 
fest look of mieasiness. 

^^Wbjj yes," said Mr. Woodsum, "there is one, 
that I have thought for some time past, I should 
probably marry, if it should be the will of Providence 
to take you from us.'' 

" And pray, Mr. Woodsum, who can it be ?" said 
the wife, with an expression, more of earth than 
heaven, returning to her eye. « Who is it, Mr. Wood- 
gum t You have n't named it to her, have you P 

"Oh, by no means," said Mr. Woodsum; "but 
tOLj dear, we had better drop the subject ; it agitates 
you too much." 

" But, Mr. Woodsum, you must tell me who it is ; 
I never could die in peace till you do." 

" It is a subject too painful to think about," said 
Mr. Woodsum, " and it don't appear to me it would 
be best to call names." 

" But I insist upon it," said Mrs. Woodsum, who 
had by this time raised herself wp with great earnest- 
ness and was leaning on ber elbow, while her searching 
glance was reading every muscle in her husband's 
face. " Mr. Woodsum, I insist upon it !" 

" Well,, then," said Mr. Woodsum, with a sigh, " if 
you insist upon' it, my dear — I have thought if il 
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should be the will of Providence to take you from u% 
to be here no more, I hare thought I should marrj 
for mj second wife, ^wmiah l^ovcjjoy." * 

An eaitlilj fire once m<n:e flaahid from Mr& 
WoodsCim's eyes— -fibe leaped frc^ the bed like a cat; 
walked across the room, and seated herself in a chair. 

^^ What I" she exclaimed, iA a trembling yoice 
almost choked with agitation — ^^ what I marry that 
idle, sleepy slut of a Ebnnah Lovejoy I Hr. Wood- 
sum, that is too mueh for flesh m^ blood to bear— j[ 
can't endure that, nor I won't SEannah Lovejoy to 
be the mother of my children! No, that's what she 
never shall. So you may go to your ploughing, Mr. 
Woodsum, and set your heart at rest Susan," she 
continued, ^^ make up more fire under that dinner pot" 

Mr. Woodsmn went to the field, and pursued his 
work, and when he returned at noon^ he found dinner 
well prepared, and his wife ready to do the honors of 
tb^taUe. Mrs. Woodsum's health from that day con- 
tinned to improve, and she was i^ver afterward visited 
by the terrible affliction oi hjpochondiia. 
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